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trated STRANGER JOY. 

ty. 

sts for BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
De ad- 





How shall I greet thee, Angel Joy ? 
ry How go forth to meet thee, 

Thou dazzling stranger ? 

How ear this sweetest danger 


or To the high heart’s resolve 

; D0 Which mea call human bliss ” 
— Oh, teach me, Stranger Joy ! 

ie Let it devolve 

perfeel On love to be as strong as loneliness, 
cent On rest, like pain, to bless. 

can be Holy the lesson; thine it is, 

ae Thou solemn Angel Joy! 

= The humblest learner underneath 
A The mighty mercy of thy wing, 
A whi Behold, [ know not anything 


put the 
ved book 


Of life, or death, 
Or deed, or creed, 
Of yesterday—to-morrow— 
Except tnat God hath need 
Of joy, as well as sorrow. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MAS8s. 
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THE MARSH FLOWER. 








BY RICHARD E, BURTON, 





= DowN iu a marsh by the water’s brink 

% I fouad a bloom of the palest pink ; 
' oe Aud I watched it oft and loved it well, 
7 Bay For it touched my heart with a mystic spell. 
ll Till at last I plucked the flower fair 


And bore it home, and summoned there 
A friend, to give me its proper name, 
Its habitat and its right to fame. 


And he told me then. But it sounded harsh ; 


ynital, . : 

In my ignorance by the lonesome marsh 
ortable. I had called it, Child of my Soul, and smiled 
— To think of its beauty growing wild. 
bak And he told me more; but every word 
ww Vork Was wisdom such as I wished unheard. 





And lo! when the story all was said, 
The bloom in my hand lay shrunk, and dead. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE BISHOP’S THRUSH. 








BY 8S. M, B. PIATT. 





HE folds within his hollow hand 
A dream that all out shines 










INS His miter. Itis morniog, and 
‘A . A voice is in his vines. 
ounch He listens iu his lonesome sleep, 
in for He is too old for tears; 

en: Oh, song, oh, song! that makest him weep 
ngeles Away his priestly years. 
ts. Ah, he would fold his honors up, 

ES He would lay down, in sooth, 
AIL Thy cross, oh, Christ ! to drink the cup, 
States The broken cup, of youth. 
tes the The boy who knows not pity’s laws 
Com- Looks up and whispers, “ Hush! 
Entire I will not throw the stone—because 
. th It is the Bishop’s Thrush.”’ 
is the 
, His mother turos away her head 
HILLS And to herself a word 
php Or two she mutters, as in dread : 
Nl. “The bird —is not « bird !’’ 
. Past AP Ah, when the requiem-mass is heard, 
Horses! For yon gray prelate’s sake, 
Vein, ther® Out of the bosom of the bird 
a One human cry will -break 
cy 
LS ETIES The peasant-folk will see it flit 





Across his coffin then; 
The Bishop’s Thrush (ah, doubt not it), 
Will never sing again, 
QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 




















LINCOLN’S LAST DAYS. 


BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON, F.R.S.N.A,. 








In 1865, a sixteen-page letter, written that year by 
Miss Harris, who was in the theater-box with the Lin- 
coln party when the President was shot, was given me 
by a friend who had just received it from Mrs. Stowe. 
Of this letter, Mrs. Stowe remarked, that, under the 
circumstances, it would one day be regarded as historic- 
ally valuable and of national interest. At all events, 
in it intelligent and reliable testimony is borne to the 
domestic virtues of one of the gentlest, best and wisest 
of men. 

It is sad to know that other tragic events followed the 
party, for Miss Harris, who afterward married her step- 
brother, Major Rathbone, was killed by him in Germany, 
and Rathbone, I believe, is at present the inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. 

Altho not written for publication, and touching 
toward the end on other matters, after the lapse of four- 
and-twenty years I venture to give the whole letter in 
its integrity. 

WASHINGTON, April 29th. 

My DEAk M——:1I1 was very glad to hear from you 
again, your letter proving that in all the events of your 
matronly life our old friendship is not forgotten. 

You may well say that we have been passing through 
scenes sad indeed. That terrible Friday night is to me yet 
»lmost like some dreadful vision. I have been very inti- 
mate with Mrs. Lincoln and the family ever since our 
mutual residence in Washington, which hegan at the same 
time, and we have been constantly in the habit of driving 
and going to the opera and theater together. It was the 
only amusement, with the exception of receiving at their 
own house, in which the President and Mrs. Lincoln were 
permitted, avcording to custom, to indulge, and to escape 
from the crowds who constantly thronged to see them, 
more than from any decided taste for such things. They 
were in the habit of going very often to hear Forest, 
Booth, Hackett and such actors, when playing in Wash- 
ington. 

The night before the murder was that of the general il 
lumination here, and they drove all through the streets to 
see it: a less calculating villain might have taken that op- 
portunity for his crime, or the night before, when the 
White House alone was brilliantly illumivated, and the 
figure of the President stood out in full relief to the im- 
mense crowd below, who stood in the darkness to listen to 
his speech. Hespuke from the center window of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. I bad been invited to pass the evening there, 
and stood at the window of an adjoining room with Mrs. 
Lincoln, watching the crowd below as they listened and 
cheered. Of course Booth was there. watching his chance. 
{ wonder he did not choose that occasion; but probably he 
knew a better opportunity would be offered. After the 
speech was over, we went into Mr. Lincoln’s room; he was 
lying on the sofa, quite exhausted, but he talked of the 
events of the past fortnight, of his visit to Richmond, of 
the enthusiasm everywhere felt through the country; and 
Mrs. Lincoln declared the past few days to have been the 
huppiest of her life. Their prospects indeed seemed fair— 
peace dawning upon our land, and four years of a happy 
and honored rule before one of the gentlest, best aad love- 
liest men I ever knew. I neversaw him out of temper—the 
kindest husband, the tenderest father, the truest friend, as 
well as the wisest statesman. ‘Our beloved President ”— 
when I think that I shall never again stand in his genial 
presence, that I have lost his friendship so tried and true, 
I feel like putting on the robe of mourning which the coun- 
try wears. 

My own dear father was deeply attached to Mr. Lin- 
coln; they thoroughly sympathized in many things, and 
Mr. Lincoln, perhaps being able to discern in him an honest, 
unselfish nature, in that akin to bis own, was wont with 
bim to throw off the restraints of the politician and talk 
over things as with an old friend. 

The shock has been a terrible cne to him; he feels his 
death to be a deep, personal affliction. 

You were right in supposing the Major Rathbone who 
was with us to be the ‘ Henry’ whom you knew in Albany. 

We four composed the party that evening. They drove 
to our door in the gayest spirits; chatting on our way—and 
the President was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

They say we were watched by the assassins; ay, as we 
alighted from the carriage. Oh, how could any one be so 
cruel as to strike that kind, dear, honest face! And when 


blood runs cold. My dress is saturated with blood; my 
hands and face were covered. You may imagive what a 
scene! and so, all through that dreadful night, when we 
stood by that dying bed. Poor Mrs, Lincoln was and is 





I think of that fiend barring bhimseif in alone with us, my |- 


Heury narrowly escaped with his life. The knife was 
struck at his heart with all the force of a practiced and 
powerful arm; he fortunately parried the blow, and re- 
ceived a wound in his arm, extending along the bone, from 
the elbow nearly to the shoulder. He concealed it for 
some time, but was finally carried home in a swoon; the 
loss of blood had been so great from an artery and veins 
severed. He is now getting quite well, but cannot as yet 
use his arm. 

T hope you will pardon me this dreadfully long letter. 
I did not realize how much 1 was writing. I have been 
quite ill, and have as yet answered scarcely any of the nu- 
merous letters { have received in the last two weeks. 

We are preparipvg to close our house here for the sum- 
wer, and return to Albany on the 8thof May. Mysister 
Amanda is to be married on the 25th of next month, to Mr. 
I. Ewing Miller, of Columbus, Ohio. and we must all hasten 
on to the wedding. It would give us all great pleasure if 
you and Mr. Johnson could be present. It will be a quiet 
morning wedding. Please give my kindest regards to your 
husband. My sisters are in Albany or they would unite 
with my mother in love to yourself. Again I must apolo- 
gize for the length of this letter. [am not given to such 
errors, and will promise never to transgress in that way 


again. Ever yours sincerely, 
CLARA H. HARRIs. 
P.S. Please give my love to Mrs. Stevenson, if you see 
her. C. H. H. 


LANGSIDE, GLASGOW, 
aR ERE See 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES IN MEXICO. 
BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 








THE Mexican disposition to organizatiou and periodi- 
cal expression extends to all the professions. Each pro- 
fessional guild takes good care to maintain an esprit de 
corps by frequent meetings and the publication of or- 
gans calculated to promote its special advancement. 
While this hopefnl state of things exists in the national 
capital, Mexico City, it is not wanting in the capitals of 
the several states. I was frequently surprised to find, in 
places remote from the central city, men of intensely 
scientific tastes and of European scholarship. In some 
cases these men are in regular correspondence with sci- 
entific societies in the United States and European coun- 
tries. The longer one tarries in Mexico the more fre- 
quent will be his surprise in obscure places to find some 
learned Mexican, who has been for a score of yearsa 
successful author, speaks half-a-dozen languages, is ac- 
quainted with all the most recent progress of his science, 
and is steadily working away at some new contribution 
of his own toward its further development. 

The scientific periodicals constitute an important de- 
partment of the Mexican press. There are serials de- 
voted to military science, medicine, pharmacy, botany, 
law, education, agriculture, mining, railways, and many 
other specialties. There have been two philosophical re- 
views, both published in the City of Mexico. One was 
devoted to the Positivist school of philosophy, and bore 
the name of The Positivism. It was an aggressive advo- 
cate of its cause, and was edited by Parra. The Philo- 
suphical Review was controversial, and was founded for 
the special purpose of opposing the bold and defiant 
Positivist school. Its editor was Jose Maria Vigil. The 
small constituency cause the disconnection of both these 
periodicals. 

The Academia Mexicana correspondiente de la Real 
Espanola was founded in September, 1875. It consists 
of seventeen members, and the distinguished savan 
Joaquin Garcia Icaztalceta is the Director. This Acad- 
emy publishes its Memorias at irregular intervals, and 
the valuable collection now extends to two volumes, 
octavo, and to two parts of the third volume. While 
the Academy was instituted primarily for philological 
(Spanish) purposes, it has printed some papers on Mexican 
Literature, and occasionally it has touched upon the 
domain of History. Two of the ten parts of the 
Memorias are out of print. 

The Sociedad Agricola Mexicana issues a regular 
Boletin, which has already reached several -volumes. 

The Mexican Society of Geography and Statistics was 
founded in 1833. This is a body of scientific men, of 
such varied parts and general tastes that their labors go 
far beyond the mere limits of geography and statistics. 
The Society really takes up ethnological, industrial and 
philological questions, and has contributed a vast 
amount of valuable information on the dark history of 
Mexico. It is the third society of this name in the 





almost crazy. 


world. 1t has published a “Bulletin,” a veritable store- 
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house of rich material, which has reached about twenty- 
two volumes. This fine work abounds in maps, fac- 
similes of antiquities, and historical, geographical and 
ethnological studies. The Society occupies a second 
floor, on all sides of the court, of alarge building in the 
heart of the City of Mexico. Ithas a fine library, which 
is supported, tho scantily, by a subvention of the Gov- 
ernment, amounting to four thousand dollars a year. 

The library consists of about six thousand volumes, 
and has five hundred wall maps and about four thousand 
maps of different sizes. The Society is in correspond- 
ence with all the leading associations of kindred charac- 
ter throughout the world. The members receive no 
compensation for theirlabor. They are divided into two 
classes, honorary and correspondent. It is the habit of 
the members of this most important scientific associa- 
tion to give a cordial welcome to strangers of similar 
tastes from foreign countries. All that is needed isa 
proper introduction, and if one has made an important 
contribution to any science he will be surprised to tind 
that among the cultivated men of Mexico he is no 
stranger. The hospitality with which the Geographical 
and Statistical Society welcomes kindred spirits from 
abroad is very beautiful. All doors are thrown open to 
do him honor. Books and manuscripts, of great vari- 
ety, are placed at his disposal. The members give all 
possible information or any subject which the stranger 
may be investigating. The rush and hurry of the cen- 
tury and the new life do not agitate them, or make them 
avaricious of the hours. They gladly devote any amount 
of their time to promote the object of any brother of the 
searching guild. 

The National Museum of Mexico is growing stronger 
every day. To the official representatives of the Repub- 
lic must be accorded great credit for a profound interest 
in the antiquities of the country. Investigations have 
been set on foot, and supported by Government sub- 
sidies, which have resulted in magnificent revelations of 
the philological, architectural and industrial history of 
the country. 

The ‘* Annals of the National Museum of Mexico” is the 
organ of the Museum.* Nothing more thoroughly 
scientific has ever appeared from the press on the Amer- 
ican continent. The scope is very broad. The foremost 
scholars of the country contribute to it. There are not 
only descriptions of the rarer objects in the Museum 
itself, as fast as they come to light, but treatises on gen- 
eral subjects relating to the history of Mexico. Mendoza, 
Sanchez, Barcena, Orosco y Berra, Villada, Chavero, 
Maler, Fernandez, Galicia, Ortega and Melendez have 
been among the leading contributors. The engravings 
are numerous and well executed. Where needful, they 
are in colors. The work is in folio, and was begun in 
1877, and has reached three thick volumes, with an 
average of eight numbers to a volume. No branch of 
Mexican history and archeology is forgotten. Even 
some of the early grammars and dictionaries of the 
Indian languages first organized by the Jesuit padres, 
have been brought to light, and published in these 
** Anales.” For example, in Volume III there isa reprint 
of Zeutono’s ** Arte Novissima de Lengua Mexicana,” 
which was first published in Mexico in 1753. In another 
number of the same volume we have a reprint of Gas- 
telu’s Indian Grammar: ‘‘ Arte de Lengua Mexicana,” 
tirst published at Puebla in 1689, and of Olmo’s cele- 
brated Grammar: ‘‘ Arte para apprendar la Lengua 
Mex cana,” which was written in Mexico in 1547, or only 
twenty-seven years after the invasion of the country by 
Cortes. These fine reprints of early grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the Indian tongues are continued in succes- 
sive numbers of the ‘‘ Anales,” and are enriched with 
editorial notes. In one of these volumes there is a bold 
treatise by Sanchez, in which he ccmpares the Sanscrit, 
Greek and Latin with the Nabuatl, which was the pre- 
vailing language of the Valley of Mexico at the time of 
the Conquest. He finds such a close relationship be- 
tween the Sanscrit and the Nahuatl as to amount to 
consanguinity. The Mexican Indians, therefore, belong 
to the Aryan race! They are second-cuusins of John 
Bull and Brother Jonethan! What shall we next hear? 

But even apart from the strong support given by the 
Government for the enrichment of the National 
Museum and the publication of important matter in its 
** Anales,” the Department of the Interior has not been 
slow to contribute to the same worthy object by publi- 
cations which it has itself organized. As long ago as 
1845 the President of the time ordered the publication 
of Naxera’s celebrated ‘ Dissertation on the Othomi’s 
Language,” an over-broad octavo of one hundred and 
fifty pages. Orosco y Berras’s ‘‘ Mexican Cartography” 
was issued from the Government Palace in 1871 + 
Quixas's *‘Arte de la Lengua Tarasca,” which first ap- 
peared in 1714, was re-issued in 1886 from the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Only the year before 
there was issued a new edition of the ** Arte Mexicana,” 
by Rincon, published originally in Mexico in 1595. 

The tendency of all the inquiries into the early history 
of Mexico, leads to one conclusion—the advanced con- 
dition of the thirty-two Indian peoples of the country 
at the time of the Spanish Conquest. The creators of 
the Mexican Republic being Indians, there is no disposi- 





*** Anates del Museo Nacional de Mexico.” Mexico, 1877-1867. 


+ Materiales para una Cartografia Mexicana.” Mexico: Impreata dei 
Gobierno, en Palacw. Wil. 


tion on their part to conceal the memorials of their 
ancestors. On the contrary, it would seem that the 
great sentiment of ancestral reverance, strong in all 
nations, would prompt to a thorough examination into 
the history of their country before the eclipse of its 
splendor by the arrival of the Fair Demon from Spain. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE DIVINE THOUGHT OF US. 
BY WAYL/‘ND HOYT, D.D. 








Sines the Psalmist in the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth Psalm: ‘‘How precious are Thy thoughts unto 
me, O God!” That is, toward me—the Psalmist’s 
meaning being that loving thoughts from God are run- 
ning out continually and specifically toward himself. 
It is a difficult faith for us sometimes, I grant, that God 
has precious thoughts toward us; that God personally 
thinks of each personal one of us. 

The,mass and massiveness of the universe sometimes 
makes the faith difficult. Among the million v orlds 
above you, you can find no star upon which your 
thought alighting can fold her wing and say: This is the 
limit of creation; beyond is emptiness. And all below 
you, on leaves, in dew-drops, within the least bounda- 
ries you can get conception of, you discover the same 
wealth of creative skill. And when one sends his 
thought down the long line of life beneath him, and 
then bids it climb the interminable ascent of life above 
him, beyond worlds, through cherubim, seraphim, prin- 
cipalities, powers, till the poor thought reels and sinks— 
how easy and despairing the confession: Oh, in the 
mind of Him upon whose arm all these are hanging, 
there can be no room for any special thought of me. 

Tbeinexorability of law, also, sometimes makes it dif- 
ficult for us to be stedfast in the faith that God pcrson- 
ally thinks of every one of us, Law is very real and 
stern, and even crushing. If law rule so resolutely, 
where can there be any room or use for special Divine 
thought of me? We sometimes ask despairingly: Is not 
the worlJ, after all, but a vast machine given over into 
the grip of law,till the machine rundown and wear out? 


The consciousness in sin, also, makes difficult the faith 
in God’s special thought of each of us. Sin is separa- 
tion. Impurity cannot dwell with purity. We are sure 
of that—and we are impure. And so there comes often 
into our sinful hearts a feeling of orphanage; and we 
wonder whether, because of sin, God has not ceased 
thought of us. 

So sometimes, amid a great and torturing trouble, we 
lose faivh in the special thought of God aboutus. We 
say—often, in sore trouble, we cannot help saying it—if 
God really and particularly think of me, how can such 
vuffeting trouble come to me? 

But still, it is fact, God does think of us. Still it is 
the most right thing and reasonable for us to say with 
the Psalmist: ‘‘How precious are Thy thoughts unto 
me, 0 God! How great isthe sum of them.” 

Because of the particularity of the Divine knowledge 
we have right to faith in God’s special thought of each 
of us. It is the infirmity of a human and finite 
knowledge that it must always be, to a greater or less 
extent, a knowledge merely general and at the surface; 
it must content itself largely with the mere appearances 
of things. Here isasolidcube. I may learn about it— 
its hardness, its density, its shape, its thickness, its 
weight. But after I have learned all this I must be still 
ignorant of the constituent elements of that cube, I 
cannot go down into the heart of it and tell what are its 
ultimate atoms. f 

And so the organization of our knowledge, the classi- 
fying it into genera and species, proceeds rather upon 
our ignorance than upon what we really know. The 
word tree stands in our minds to reprerent the great 
class of trees. But we throw all trees into this great 
class, not because we intimately know each tree, not be- 
cause we have ever seen or can ever see a millionth part 
of all the trees that are, but simply because we suppose 
all trees to bear some general resemblance to each other; 
and so, when we think of the class tree, we think, in a 
very vague and general way, not of specific trees, but uf 
vast numbers of them thrown into the great tree-class. 
But such knowledge is not accurate or specific; it deals 
more with classes than with individuals; with generals 
than with particulars. 

But with God the case is very different. He creates 
all things, therefore he must know all things utterly. 
There must be, in the Divine mind. a separate thought 
of each separate thinz, since he creates each separate 
thing. So the Divine knowledge cannot be bounded by 
the mere appearance, by the outside; it must pierce to 
the hidden essence. Since God created me, he must ut- 
terly, thoroughly, separately, distinctly know me. He 
must have thought of me. Creation compels personal 
and distinct thought about the thing or being created. 
This sort of specific knowledge comes out wonderfully 
in this Psalm; 

“T will praise thee, forI am fearfully and wonderfully 
made; marvelous are thy works; and that mysoul knoweth 
right well. My substance was not hid from thee, when I 
was made in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the eartb. Thine eyes did see my substance, yet 


being imperfect; and in thy book all my members were © 


But besides, we have right to faith in the specializing 

divive thought of us, because such personal thought of 

separate persons is so continually illustrated in the life 

of our Lord Jesus. Christ is the grandest and surest reg- 

son for faith. I may surmise the day is dawning when 

I see the glimmer of the morning twilight. Iam sure 

the day has come when the sun bursts through the ra- 

diant gates. Sol may gain reason for my faith from 

various sources, and therefore, quite confidently, hope 

some blissful truth is real. But tremor is changed to 

tremorlessness when the truth shines from the face of 

the Lord Jesus. 

The Being who walked that sorrowful path through 

Galilee and Samaria and Judea was distinguished by no 
more noticeable peculiarity than this—a minutely per- 
sonal thought about the men and women round him, 

whether they were Pharisee or Sadducee, Hebrew or Sa- 
maritan, boud or free, centurion or servant. Our Lord 
Jesus was no respecter of persons 1n his thoughtful sym- 
pathy. Take but a single case of multitudes. Blind- 
ness had shrouded one from babyhcod. Through the 
power of Jesus the waters of Siloam had washed away his 
lifetime darkness. ‘‘ Who opened thine eyes?” asked 
the Pharisees. With the new light filling his eyeballs 
the man told of Him who was called Jesus. Then Phar- 
isaic bigotry sought to dim tne glory of the sight-ygiver, 
Then the brave, joyful heart of the wan protested in 
sure testimony, and would not have it so. Then they 
cast him out of the synagog. And so he wandered 
forth, with the blight of excommunication on him, dis- 
owned of parents, avoided by his friends. But he could 
not wander away from the thought of Jesus. Tho the 
world turned against him, Jesus would turn toward 
him. Jesus sought him, Jesus found him—the poor, ex- 
iled, friendless man, to warm him with his sympathy, 
to embrace him with his love, to bless him with his for- 
giveness. 

I am sure the argument is legitimate. O Christ, thou 
art the express image of the Godhead bodily! O Christ, 
thou art always the same Christ. O Christ, as thou 
didst think about and seek for the man born blind, so in 
all trial and loneliness, thou wilt think of me. Yea, 
verily, since Christ has come and Jived before me I may 
be sure that God does think of me. I have right 
to rejoice in the sweet music of this psalm. Listen how 
it sings to us of God’s particularizing thought of us: 

“O Lord, Thou hast searched me and known me. Thou 
knowest my down sitting and my uprising; Thou under- 
standest my thought afar off. Thou compassest my path 
and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
Thou hast beset me behind and before and laid Thine hand 
upon me.’’ 

So 1 gladly make answer and say, As thy thoughts 
toward me are precious, O my God, so is my thought 
of thy thought, precious. 

It is precious tor work. Work is difficult sometimes 
tasking, straining. Often too, work seems barren of, 
result, as tho one into desert sands were casting seeds, 
Fiequently, as well, the work set against our hands 
seems service small, inconspicuous, aimost worthless, 
But if God think of me; if he knows my place of work 
and sort of work and my frequent weariness amidst it ; 
if he knowsI try to serve him and to please him; if he 
regards my motive, thoto my eye such slight result ap- 
pears—why then the lowliest and the hardest toil 1s a 
pleasure and delight. And God does know, does take 
account of motive. One tells how he saw ‘in the pri- 
vate treasury of Windsor Castle, a great gold peacock 
sparkling with rubies, emeralds and diamonds which 
had been brought away from some rajah’s palace; and 
close by ita common quill pen, and a bit of serge dis- 
colored, The pen had signed some important treaty; 
the bit of serge was the fragment of a flag that had 
waved over some hard-fought field. The two together 
were worth a half-penny, but they held their ground 
beside the jewels; for they meant successful effort and 
heroic devotion for the interests of the kingdom and 
therefore were laid up in the treasure-house of the king.” 
‘* So is it,” this narrator goes on to say, ‘‘ witn our poor 
work. It’s worth depends on motive.” Yes, working 
out of the mctive of pleasing God, of doing his will, I 
may be sure God thinks upon my work, somehow uses 
it, deeply treasures it, builds 1t into the purpcses of his 
great grace. 

Also, my thought of God’s thought of me is precious 
for trial. Beneficent are the trials of God’s thoughtful 
sending. They are not punitive; they are educative. 
And he knows just what trialand how much I need. 

Also, my thought of God’s thought of me is precious 
for guard. If I were but the sport of law, if I were only 
the issue of a dead and heartless mechanism, then I 
might, with reason, say to myself, There is no such 
thing as difference between right and wrong; moral dis- 
criminations are but myths; I will live lawlessly and 
charge the blame of it, if there can be blame, to heredi- 
ty and environment. But God thinks upon me. Then 
all ground is holy. Let me then, wherever I may be, 
retuse sin, enduring as seeing Him who is invisible. 

“ Dear Lord, my heart shall no more doubt 
That thou dost compass me about 
With sympathy Divine 
The Love for me once crucified 


Is not the love to leave my side 
But waiteth ever to diviay 








written, which in continuance were fashioned, when as 
yet there was none of them.”’ 








Esch smallest care of mine. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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SOME POINTS IN RITSCHL'S THEOLOGY. 


BY PROF. FRANZ DELITZSCH, 
or LEIPZIG UNIVERSITY. 








Durivg the past winter a special course of five lectures 
was delivered to some of the English speaking students, in 
Leipzig, by the venerable Prof. Franz Delitzsch (Day-litsh). 
The'Maxlish notes ot these lectures were placed in the 
hands of the writer, and the subject of them is of such in- 
terest and timely value that they are now offered to the 
public, with the consent of the distinguished author. Lit- 
tle change, except in idiomatic usage, has been made, the 
design being to give the very words of Professor Delitzsch 
so far as possible. His analysis and criticism of some 
points in Ritschl’s system, which has captivated so many, 
not only in Germany but also in our own country, and 
his final estimate and comparison of it with Schleier- 
macher’s famous, but now well-nigh forgotten, system, 
will encourage the friends of a sound Christianity. 

It is felt that these notes will have a special interest to 
the large number of American students who have been 
privileged to enjoy the instruction and friendship of the 
revered author, and to that much larger community of 
Bible students who have studied his masterly Commen- 
taries on the Old Testament. 

Standing as he does at the head of living Helrev schol- 
ars, it will be a gratification to all to know that tue staunch 
representative of evangelical Christianity and teaching 
jn Germany, is still ‘‘ bringing forth fruit in old age.’”’ Now 

in his seventy-seventh year he is a conspicuous example 
of the preservation of the powers of the mind unimpaired 
to a ripe old age, for which Germany is so deservedly 
famous, and of which she furnishes so many remarkable 
illustrations in the fields of theology, philosophy, science 
and politics. His eyesight has been preserved equally with 
the powers of his mind. It is astonishing to see him read 
the smallest type by an indiffere.st light, with great facility 
and without the aid of glasses. On expressing surprise at the 
excellence of his sight he showed me the Hebrew Bible, 
which he uses for his daily reading, printed in Bagster’s 
finest type. This, after a lifetime devoted to the most 
laborious and persistent study of such sight-destroying 
alphabets as those of the Hebrew and cognate languages, 
tosay nothing of the wonderful German text itself. 

A man of the sincerest piety, of child-like faith and 
humility, joined to the broadest culture and profoundest 
knowledge in the special provinces of his research, he has 
passed through the various crises of rationalistic thought 
and destructive criticism, which have devastated the Ger- 
man Church, and still maintains a strong and abiding faith 
inthe Divine Word and in the entire fulfillment of the 
gracious purposes of God in the redemption of the world 
through his Son. O. J. HARDIN.] 


I, One of Prof. Albrecht Ritschl’s fundamental con- 
tradictions of the general Christian consciousness is the 
denial of original sin. He starts from premises which 
necessitate this negation. 

His argument. 

1, The idea of mankind (genus humanum) is simply 
an abstraction. The human species, as such, is only a 
product of imagination, without objective reality. Con- 
sequently sin of mankind, which weighs as guilt upon 
the whole race, and every member of tbe race, is incon- 
ceivable. 

2, A universal necessity of sinning cannot be derived 
from the quality of human nature. Experience does 
indeed prove the universality of sin, and the inevitable 
influence of sinful society on the individual: but an ab- 
solute necessity of sinfulness in the individual does not 
exist. Sinlessness is not contrary to human nature, or 
impossible to it, and therefore the virginal birth of Jesus 
is not a postulate of his sinlessness. 

8. The passages of the Old Testament, which derive 
the universality of sin from natural generation (Ps. li, 
4; Job xiv, 4; xv, 14), are not authoritative in Christian 
thought. 

4, The very cognition of sinis brought about by Chris- 
tianity. All sin before Christ, and outside of the circle 
of Christianity, is judged by God as ignorance; there- 
fore the opinion that all men, considered in their natu- 
ral state and separated from Christ, are the vessels of 
Wrath isan error. The ‘“‘ wrath of God” (John iia, 36), 
tefers to the last judgment. 

Contra. 1. Man is a spiritual and corporeal being on the 
one side as an individual, free and self-responsible on the 
other, interwoven with the species by innumerable links 
and bonds. 

2. If sin is not the necessary consequence of a cor- 
Tupted human nature, it is inconceivable that Christ has 
shed his blood for all who have lived and shall live till 
the end of time. 

8. Our Lord authoritatively and as distinctly as Job 
says (John iii, 6): ‘‘ That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” 
Man is sunk in sensuality and needs regeneration. Com- 
pare John i, 18, with Ps. xxv, 7. 

4. St. Paul (Eph. ii, 3),says that we were by nature 
Children of wrath; that is (compare John iii, 36), the 
wrath of God abides on us, if we do not cling to the 
mercy of God, who has made Jesus our Deliverer from 
the wrath to come. 

II. 1. In the year 1822 Pope Leo XII beatified Julianus, 
a Minorite monk, who is said to have perfoimed several 
miracles. Among these, it is mentioned, that he once 
Caused roasted birds to fly. This isan example of an 
absurd legend, for God is not at the service of the whim- 


2. The prophet Jonah was swallowed by a great fish, 
and saved alive in its belly.. This is a paradox miracle, 
and yet not a ridiculous one, since it served for a great 
purpose, namely, the preparation of the prophet for his 
unprecedented and, in Old Testament times, unique mis- 
sion to the heathen. He became a type of Jesus, whose 
way to the heathen goes through the heart of the earth 
as Jonah’s through the belly of the fish. 

3. But there are other miracles, which are connected 
not only with the history of redemption, but are con- 
stituent parts and indispensable conditions of the work 
of redemption. At the head of these are the wonderful 
beginning of the earthly life of Jesus, and its wonderful 
issue. The principal miracle, with which historical 
Christianity stands or falls, is Christ’s resurrection. ‘‘For 
if Christ be not risen,” St. Paul says (I Cor. xv, 14), ‘‘ then 
is our preaching vain and your faith is also vain.” 

4. In Ritschl’s system the resurrection of Christ is not 
denied; but while in the apostolical doctrine it is the 
center, in Ritschl’s system it finds only peripheral men- 
tion, and the light of apostolical prophecy, is nearly ex- 
tinguished. 

5. For it seems to Ritschl almost inconceivable, that 
God should break through natural laws; therefore he 
likes to speak of Christ’s glorification and also of his 
resuscitation, rather than of hisresurrection. Resurrec- 
tion presupposes his death, while resuscitation can be 
applied to God’s breathing upon a spark remaining in the 
Crucified. 

6. But to us Christ’s resurrection is the warranty for 
the reality of miracle. God as governor of the natural 
world binds himself, by natural laws, but God as ruler 
of the history of free beings has reserved to himself the 
power to make natural laws subservient to ethical pur- 
poses, and even to subdue them violently. But the very 
miracle itself is always the divine impulse. Having 
received it, the event goes on according to natural 
laws. Having inspired the dead body of Christ with 
new life, the life penetrated it naturally. 

7. Christ’s resurrection was the seal by which the 
Father confirmed the work of his Son. Christ is, as St. 
Paul says (Rom. i, 4), *‘ declared to be the son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead.” Christ’s resurrection 1s the 
pledge of our own resurrection, the evidence of our im- 
mortality, in the full biblical sense. ‘Christ is risen,” 
that is the fanfare of the apostles. The kingdom of 
God is the realm of wonders. One cannot enter into 
that kingdom without a wondrous birth, and being 
therein, we understand that the realm of grace is a 
realm of wonders, which serves to realize the eternal 
decree of the merciful God. 

Ill. 1. The fundameutal principle of Ritschl’s Theo- 
logical system is the kingdom of God, according, as he 
says, to the enunciation of Christ himself. The apostles 
on this point, he says, do not stand on the hight of their 
Lord; for the kingdom of God does not form the fore- 
ground of their epistles, as we find it in the sermons of 
Christ. Even here Ritschl’s eclectic manner of using 
the holy Scripture betrays itself. 

2. Christianity, as he teaches, does not resemble a 
circular line described about one center, but rather an 
ellipse, with two dominating focal points. The one is 
justification and redemption by Christ, the other the 
kingdom of God. The sphere of justification and re- 
demption is the Church. which is predominantly relig- 
ious society, while the kingdom of God is predominantly 
moral society. 

We acknowledge the distinction of Church and king- 
dom of God. The idea of the kingdom is of larger extent. 
The final aim of history, according to God’s eternal de- 
sign, is not the accomplishment of the Church, but of the 
divine kingdom. Towever, these two have neither a 
different center nor a different focus. Christ is the 
center of both, for it pleased the Father that-in him 
should all fullness dwell; and having made peace 
through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself (Col. i, 19, 20). The Church is 
Christ’s body, the fullness of him that filleth all in all 
(Eph. i, 22); and the kingdom of God is God’s dominion 
over the earthly and heavenly world in his Christ. 

8. Ritschl repeatedly says that the kingdom of God is 
the highest good (summum bonum). The Scripture does 
not so describe it. Our Lord does indeed say in the ser- 
mon on the mount; ‘‘seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness” (Matt. v, 33); but the high good he 
there recommends, to our endeavor, is God’s righteous- 
ness, a better righteousness than that of the Pharisees, 
and a condition of our entrance into the kingdom itself 
and of being members of it. Our highest good is God 
himself; as he Psalmist says, *‘I have no good above 
thee” (Ps. xvi, 2, Hebrew). 

4, Now what is Ritschl’s definition of the kingdom? 
According to him the kingdom of God is the total eom- 
munity (Gesamtheit) of men, united by acting justly and 
knit together in love; for he acts justly who acts 
from the motive of love. It is supernatural, as superior 
to matrimonial, patriotic and other social forms, and 
supermundane, as far as the world is the totality of 
natural and naturally conditioned things. 

The Scriptures defines it otherwise. Christ is the 
principle of a new. divine life implanted in this world of 





sicality of man, 


sin and death, and the kingdom is supernatural and 


aims at transmitting earth into Heaven, according to 
our prayer: “Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
Heaven.” 

5. The kingdom of God, in Ritschl’s judgment, is in- 
visible because the love which moves its members can- 
not be seen by the bodily eye, while, on the contrary, 
the nature of the Church requires visibility, because 
the Church is sccial worship. That istrue; but are our 
old teachers wrong in distinguishing between an ecclesia 
visibilis and invisibilis ? 

6. We agree with Ritschl’s thesis, that the full realiza- 
tion of the kingdom shall be accomplished under condi- 
tions which lie beyond the present empirical order of 
this world. The God of prophecy says: ‘Behold, I 
create new heavens and a new earth, and the former 
shall not be remembered nor come into mind” (Is, Ixv, 
17). This new world, not the present, which must pass 
away, shall be the stage of the consummated kingdom. 
7. And as the kingdom is imperishable, the Church 
also is imperishable. The kingdom is established in a 
form which cannot be shaken (Heb. xii, 27-8); and the 
Church also associety of divine service lasts eternally. 
For the heavenly world is the kingdom of God, consist- 
ing of angelsand saved men, to whom he reveals him- 
self, in the glory of his love, and within this kingdom 
there is a church—that is a society of angelic and hu- 
man worshipers—who give glory and honor and thanks 
to the Father of mercy and to Christ the Redeemer. 

IV. 1. The essential attributes of God which deter- 
mine the Christian religion, that is on which its specific 
character depends, are God’s mercy and faithfulness 
manifested in the exertion of his love, and God’s do- 
minion over the world, the product of his will. 

2. Christ is the revealer of God. God has revealed 
himself hy him as merciful and faithful, and as the 
ruler of the world. These attributes of God are like- 
wise characteristics of Christ’s work and doctrine. He 
has solidarity and oneness with God, as characterized 
by these attributes. 

8. The ecclesiastical confession of Christ’s deity de- 
clares that he has proved by his actions his unity with 
God in love and power over the world. 

4, We know nothing of God’s essence per se, and 
Christ’s person also is known to us only so far as he has 
exhibited himself during his eartnly life and work. The 
dogmas respecting Christ’s ante-mundane and post-tem- 
poral divinity are metaphysical theorems without in- 
trinsic certainty and wi-hout any value for our Christian 
life. 

5. All knowledge o religious quality consists direct- 
ly, in our judgment, upon the worth of the matter. (In 
Ritschl’s own words; ‘ Alle erkenntnisse religioser Art 
sind directe Werthurtheile.“) We have no right to affirm 
that Christ is God essentially, from and to all eternity; 
but his person has godly value to us. We adore him be- 
cause his words show that God manifested himself by 
him, and that his will and aim coincided with the will 
and aim of God who sent him. 

Contra. 1. Ritschl’s main purpose is to dissociate the- 
orizing philosophy and religion or, in other words, to 
construct a sober and truly practical theology. But 
his whole system rests upon philosophical principles, 
borrowed from Kant and amended after Lotze, and 
especially upon the maxim, that the thing as it is in it- 
self lies beyond our cognition, und that all our knowl- 
edge of it rests exclusively upon practical postulates 
and valuations. But we have a right to judge of things 
by their appearance. Appearance is the garb of all be- 
ings; God alone sees the things in the nakedness of their 
essence. 

2. Christ calls God his Father in a unique sense; God 
bears witness to him as his beloved Son and the spirit of 
God alights upon him. The Church concludes from 
this triplicity of God’s manifestation, a triplicity in the 
unity of his being. The whole work of atonement and 
redemption is inconceivable without the distinction of 
God, Father, Son and Spirit. 

8. lf Christ as to his divine nature is not the ante- 
mundane “brightness of God’s glory und the express 
image of his person,” we have no right to adore him. A 
being of temporal origin cannot be valued and wor- 
shiped as God without idolatry. 

4. Tbe Apostolic writings speak of Christ in respect to 
his divine nature metaphysically, as God from God, as 
God’s eternal Word or image. Christ himself says: 
‘*‘No man knoweth the Father save the Son.” He is 
united with him essentially; ‘‘ these two are one.” The 
elimination from our Christian creed of all that is said to 
be metaphysical is not possible, without denying the 
genuineness of our Lord’s testimony concerning him- 
self in the Gospels; not possible, without making the 
apostles, and especially St. Paul, falsifiers of the simple 
evangelical truth by transcendental and illusive state- 
ments. 


VY. 1. Truth is unchangeable, but its reflection in 
human minds changes. The Word of Christ and his 
aposties is perfect, but the dogma and the system of 
Christian creed are perfectible. ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and forever,” but the chil- 
dren of men come and go and the movement of their 
history is not circular, but like a line which advances, 
tho in an undulatory manner. The culture of ‘the pres- 
ent has overrun in many directions the boundaries of 
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as a match for, and as adapted to, every station of cul- 
ture. 

2, In these propositions we are in accord with Ritschl, 
but we are unable to see in bis system a new form of 
the unchangeable truth. We do not doubt that it may 
contain elements of progress, which are fit to fertilize 
the Christian theology of the future; but abstracting 
from it this precipitate of truth, we prophesy for his 
system the same destiny as Schleiermacher’s. Ritsch] 
will die, his school will die away, and his system will 
outlive its founder only as a matter of history. 

3. His system is intelligible only to sagacious think- 
ers. Translated into the speech of common people it 
becomes pure rationalism. 

4, Tho the trinity of the Godhead, considered in it- 
self, may be uncertain, the more certain is God’s reve- 
lation as Father and Son and Spirit. Nevertheless, 
Ritschl even rejects God’s triune revelation of himself 
in the history of redemption. 

5. It is nothing more than a concession which he 
makes to the feeling and practice of the Church in de- 
claring that Christ is worthy of adoration. His Christ is 
not the God-man (edévipwroc), that is, the man with 
whom God is personally united; but rather, he is God by 
human estimation. not essentially and eternally. If so 
the matterst wnds,it is idolatry to worshipand implore him. 

6. The son is not God from God and the Holy Spirit is 
not God from God (Deus de Deo). Ritschl with Schleier- 
macher defines the Holy Spirit as the common spirit of 
the Church working on individuals by means of the 
Church. 

7. He denies sinfulness as our hereditary portion by 
birth, and therefore perceives no need of Christ’s virginal 
birth. 

8. He dares not deny Christ’s resurrection, but does 
not draw the inferences necessarily flowing from it. 

9. Atonement bas no room in his system, but recon- 
ciliation only, and that not reconciliation of God with 
men, but of men with God. Justification does not rest 
upon the objective work of Christ, who has sa:>rificed 
himself to God the Holy One,in order to harmonize his 
justice with his love ; but rather forgiveness of sin or 
justification coincides with redemption. 

10. All related parts of the Christian creed get in this 
systema new meaning. Is this the Christianity of the 
future? Itbink this system represents a merely arti- 
ficial vernal season of Christian Science. This new 
Christianity is like a hectic person the bloom of whose 
lily white and flushed cheeks fascinates young men, but 
is only the varnish of death. Safe and sound Christi- 
anity is in this system emaciated to a specter, which 
will go about for a time and then vanish away. 


LEIPZIG. GERMANY. 





A=A. 


BY PROF. FORDEN P. BOWNE, 








THIS simple equation is the logician’s formula for the 
law of identity, or the first law of thought. Being in- 
terpreted, it means that every object of thought, be it 
thing, term, phrase or doctrine, must have a definite 
meaning and must be consistently used in accordance 
with that meaning. To the single thinker logic says, 
Understand your own terms and be consistent in their 
use. To disputants logic says, Be sure that you under- 
stand, not only yourselves, but also each other; other- 
wise, you may be arguing not about meanings but only 
about words. The condition of individual thinking is 
that AA for each. The condition of community in 
thinking is that A—A for all. 

This when formally stated seems to be a needless tru- 
ism; but none the less it is the law of thought which is 
most often broken. Locke in his chapter on the ‘‘Abuse 
of Words” points out that many disputes are purely 
verbal. The same words are used with different mean- 
ings and often with none. Cardinal Newman in his 
‘‘Grammar of Assent” says that when disputants define 
and limit their terms they commorly find either that 
their differences vanish, or else that debate is hopeless 
because of the lack of any commonground. Nota little 
that one reads or hears is an affair of words rather than 
ideas; and the difference between much speech and noise 
lies less in the presence of ideas than in the articulation 
of the sounds. 

{t is beyond question that many disputes are diseases 
of language. Language by its grammatical forms and 
the articulation of its sounds makes it possible to give 
the appearance of sense to mere noises; and if the noises 
be pleasing they may even have all the effect of elo- 
quence. The possibility of using words without any 
meaning or of using the same word with different mean- 
ings is the prolific mother of confusicn. We need not 
go beyond philosophy itself for illustration. For in- 
stance, Spinoza was pleased to define substance in a way 
which identified it with self-existence. Then he con- 
cluded that there is but one substance, that things are 
not substances, that creation is impossible, and that all 
finite things are but modes of the one substance. Butif 
we remember that A=A, the real meaning of these con- 
clusions is that there is but one self-existence, that 
things are not self-existent, and that the creation of the 
self-existent is impossible. Probably no one would care 
to dispute these conclusions, or would regard them as 
anything but truisms, But substance, in popular and 


| indeducible. 


scientific thought, is affirmed of whatever has any pow- 
er of action or re-action, be it self-existent or otherwise; 
and to this Spinoza’s conclusions do not apply. It does 
not follow from his definition of substance as the self- 
existent that finite t .ings capable of acting and of being 
acted upon do not exist or could not be created. They 
would not be substances in Spinoza’s sense, but they 
would be substances in the popular and scientific sense. 
But the sameness of the term hides the difference of the 
idea; and arguments which Leibnitz declared pitiable 
when not unintelligible, and which certainly were little 
more than a verbal shuffle, pass for the last profundity. 

In the Philosophy of the Unconditioned we find even 
more flagrant transgressions of the law A=A. The rel- 
ative and the absolute, the finite and the infinite, are 
terms of perpetual recurrence; the claim is made that 
the absolute cannot be conceived as the cause of the rel- 
ative, and the intinite cannot be conceived as co-existing 
with the finite. The conclusion is reached by tacitly 
defining the absolute as the unrelated and the infinite 
as the all. Of course that which is out of all relation 
cannot be in the relation of cause; and the all must be 
all-embracing. This conclusion would be most cheer- 
fully allowed by any thinker, not without expressions of 
wonder, however, that any one should find such a bar- 
ren tautology worth affirming. Mill, in criticising Man- 
sel on this point, declares it hard to believe him serious. 
Still, when expressed in terms which suggested other 
meanings, this utterly empty play on words did not fail 
to be hailed as a great speculative effort, and to do great 
mischief. For the absolute and the infinite in common 
thought mean only that independent self-sufficient being 
which thought compels us to affirm as the ground of the 
world of things; and tho the previous argument had 
not the slightest application to this conception, still the 
community of the term corcealed the opposition of the 
ideas, and confusion and mischief were let loose. And 
all this arose from failing to remember that there can be 
no valid thought unless A=A., 

Tbe Philosophy of the Unknowable has inherited all 
the confusions of the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, 
and has added some of its own besides, The Fundamen- 
tal Reality, we are told, isunknowable; and unknowable 
means any one of a half-dozen things according to the 
occasion. It might mean incomprehensible, undeduci- 
ble, not referrible to anything beyond itself, unconstru- 
able, and it might mean something of which no predi- 
cates are possible. Ia the arguments for the doctrine 
all these meanings play hide-and-seek with one another 
in the most provoking way. In all the senses but the 
last the doctrine isa truism. The Fundamental Reality 
is incomprehensible and mysterious. All agree. It is 
Again all agree; for as fundamental, it 
can neither be deduced from, nor referred to anything 
beyondit. It cannot be assimilated in a great many re- 
spects to finite existence; and in so far, the mode of its 
existence cannot be represented. Once more all agree. 
The doctrine is a truism until it is taken to mean that no 
predicates are possible of the Fundamental Reality ; and 
then itis absurd. To begin with, it is acontradiction to 
predicate existence of that of which no predicates are 
possible. In the next place, such predication would be 
utterly empty; for the thought of being apart from its 
conceived predicates is equivalent to no real thought at 
all. It is simply the bare category of being ‘“‘suspr nded 
in vacuo by the imagination,” and has no more objective 
meaning than any other class term. Finally, such an 
affirmation of being would in any case be groundless; 
for unless it had definite causal power and law we could 
make no use of it in explaining experience. But in 
truth this doctrine is not meant to be taken in strictness; 
as appears especially from the fact that a variety of at- 
tributes are affirmed of the Fundamental Reality. It 1s 
one, fundamental, self-existent, causal, unconditioned 
omnipresent and eternal. Indeed. it has all the attri- 
butes which theists ascribe to God, except the personal 
ones. But this wretched see-saw of meanings is covered 
up by the identity of the term; and the term itself is an 
extravagant expression for any one of the meanings. 
When A=A, the points of difference between the Phi- 
losophy of the Unknowable and the Philosophy of The- 
ism concentrate themselves around the one question of 
personality. 

And here, too, the debate arises mainly from the same 
unsteadiness of A; and there can be no progress until 
we agree upon our definitions. If personality mean 
eorporeality, there is no dispute. If it be defined in 
terms of some special philosophical theory, there is 
room for difference. But no arguments directed against 
personality as corporeality or as defined hy philosophi- 
cal sectarians, have any bearing on personality as self- 
hood, self-knowledge and self-control; and this is the 
only sense of personality which any theist would care 
to maintain. When we fix our terms we find either 
that we agree or that there is no hope of agreement. 

The arguments against viewing the fundamental 
reality as personal are largely drawn from defining the 
elements of personality in terms of sensational psychol- 
ogy. Consciousness is defined asa suceession of states, 
and as such it can be affirmed only of a temporal being. 
Mind or intellect itself is defined as an adjustment 
of inner relations to outer relations; and hence it can 
be attributed only to beings which are products of evo- 
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sciousness, and hence can be no predicate of the infinite 
and eternal. If these definitions are to stand, the con. 
clusions may be allowed; but the argument is utterly 
irrelevant if by consciousness we understand  gejf. 
knowledge, by intellect the faculty and power of know. 
ing, and by will the power of self-determination, jg 
these elements are allowed, theists are quite indifferent 
what they are called, but they are unwilling to have the 
things ruled out by sectarian definitions of names, 
And ifthey are allowed, they constitute the only per- 
sonality theists care to affirm. Here again is a cage 
where the A of one party is not the A of the other, ang 
where there can be no progress until they agree upon 
their definitions. 

It is really a question whether much of our showy 
speculation would not turn out to be only a verbal mir. 
age, if the terms used were strictly defined and consist- 
ently employed. Consider the famous definition of 
evolution as ‘‘ an integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion,” etc. Apart from the physical 
fact that the concentration of matter,which is one prom- 
inent form of its integration, is the chief source of heat, 
a mode of motion, so that this formula applies only to a 
cooling mass, the terms matter and motion themselves 
have no fixed meaning. Naturally, we should take them 
to mean the physical elements variously grouped and 
moving; and the problem would be to exhibit the cos- 
mcs and all cosmic products as outcomes of those ele- 
ments. It would be purely a problem of molar and mo. 
lecular physics. Tuis view is intelligible, and we begin 
to inspect the promised deduction. But just at this point 
we are confounded by reading that ‘‘ our conceptions of 
matter and motion are but symbols of an unknowable 
reality.” Evolution then becomes the integration of a 
symbol and concomitant dissipation of a symbol, ete; 
and as the integration and dissipation themselves are 
only forms of motion, they too become symbols of a 
symbol; and hence we have evolution as a higbly com- 
plex symbolization of symbols. By this time the dissi- 
pation of thought is complete and only verbal integra- 
tions remain. If we ask where these symbcls exist, or 
what is their relation to the unknowable reality, we get 
no answer. if they are subjective, evolution is onlya 
process in human thought without objective significance, 
If they are objective, is the unknowable reality in them, 
or behind them? If in them, is it subject to the laws of 
motion, and is there any unknowable apart from them? 
Questions like these could be continued indefi- 
nitely without an answer. In truth, matter and 
motion are not definite ideas at allin this philosophy. 
They have the unknowable reality as a silent but active 
partner, and it comes in to help the theory over the stile 
whenever it begins to limp. If we stumble at the doc- 
trine that molecular combination is all of life, we re 
mewber that matter is only a symbol of an unknowable 
reality. If we do not see our way from matter to mind 
we find it by remembering that matter and mind are 
only opposite faces of one and the same impenetrable 
mystery. All the explanations contain an unknown 
and unknowable quantity; but the fact is covered up by 
using terms which commonly convey another meaning. 
Ain this system is never A but always A+X; and X, 
unfortunately, contains the root of the matter. The 
theory can be declared neither adequate nor inadequate, 
and that for the good reason that it is strictly unintel- 
ligible. It has indeed the form of affirmation, but the 
predicates, being unknowable, contain no real aftirma- 
tion. The system as such is a contribution to the dic- 
tionary rather than to knowledge, a mirage of words 
rather than an articulated system of ideas. If we ask 
how such a scheme could pass itself off tor profound 
science and philosophy, we find the answer in a prin- 
ciple laid down by Malebranche. He says, if a person 
expresses himself with facility, is a person of quality 
and reputation, has a following, and is intimate with 
minds of the first order, he will be right in all he may 
advance, and there will be nothing, even to his collar 
and cuffs, which will not prove something. 

But if they do these things im the green tree of the 
great speculators, what may we not expect in the dry 
tree of commonplace talkers and retailers of misunder- 
stood doctrines? This at least is plain: Words do not 
always imply thoughts; and the same words do not al- 
ways imply the same thoughts, The first condition of 
sound and progressive thinking is to understand ovr- 
selves and one another. When this is done we sball 
have less show and also less sham in speculation. 

BosTON UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY TRYON EDWARDS. 











ALL understand that our English language derives its 
phraseology, more or less, from other languages; but few 
probably are aware how largea proportion of its words are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. According to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, however, which supposes the English language bas 
some forty thousand words (including radicals and de- 
rivatives), about five-sixths of all these words are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. And according to Trench, if the 
English language were divided mto a hundred parts 
sixty would be Anglo-Saxon, thirty of Latin origin 
(including the Latin words that have come tous through 





lation, Will, too, necessarily supposes a serial con- 






the French), and five would be Greek, leaving only 
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about five to be divided between other languages from 
which we have adopted isolated words. 

The Lord's Prayer, for example, consists of sixty 
words, and of these only six (trespasses, trespass, temp- 
tation, deliver, power and glory) are ef Latin origin; 
and the place of most, if not all of these, could easily be 
supplied by words of Saxon origin. Of forty-three 
words in the first three verses of the twenty-third psalm 
only three (pasture, comfort, restoreth, or as in the 
Prayer Book, convert), are from the Latin, and for every 
one of these it would be easy to substitute an equally 
expressive word fromthe Saxon. And in the five verses 
in Genesis, out of a hundred and thirty words, all but 
five are of Saxon origin; and in five verses from the Gos- 
pel of John, ont of seventy-two words all but two are 
gaxon. The Anglo-Saxon is not so much one of the ele- 
ments of the English language as its very foundation or 
pasis. Let any one try to compose a sentence of but ten 
or twelve words of only Latin derivation, andit will be 
found difficalt if not impossible to do it, while, on the 
other hand, if we exc pt the topics of theology, philoso- 
phy, etc., whole pages might be written on almost any 
guoject, especially on matters pertaining to common, 
every-day life, every word of which might be of Saxon 
origin, without the least appearance of awkwardness 

or stiffness in the expression. 

jnfourteen pages taken from Shakespeare, Milton, 

Cowley, Thomson, Addison, Spenser, Locke, Pope, 

Young, Swift, Robertson, Hume, Gibbon and Johnson, 

paving in all fourteen hundred and ninety-two words, 
all but two hundred and ninety-six, says the Edinburgh 
Review, are Saxon, the proportion in some of the ex- 
tracts being over two-thirds, and in others more than 
nine-tenths from the Saxon. And if we take these ex- 
tracts as a fair test, the Saxon would constitute about 
four-fifths of the English language. 

As to the relative proportion and importance of the 
Norman and Saxon elements in the English, it is notice- 
able that almost all the words of dignity, honor, state 
and pre-eminence (with one remarkable exception) come 
from the Norman as the conquering race. Such, for ex- 
ample, are the words sovereign, scepter, throne, royalty, 
homage, prince, duke, count, treasurer, chancellor, 
palace, castle, hall, dome, and a multitude of others, 
The remarkable exception, already alluded to, is the 
word king, showing that the chieftain of the conquer- 
ing race came in, not by a new title, and as overthrow- 
ing a former dynasty, but as assuming to be in the right- 
ful line of succession, so to conciliate the subject people. 

Then, again, what some one has called ‘* the statelier 
sperstructure of the language’’—articles of luxury, 
words that have to do with the chase, with chivalry, 
with personal adornment, etc., are of Norman origin 
throughout, while the great features of Nature, the sun, 
moon, stars, earth, fire, water, and such social relations 
as those of father, mother, husband, wife, son, daughter, 
etc., are Saxon—the palace and castle may have come 
from the Norman, but to the Saxon we owe the familiar 
and dearer names of house, home, roof, hearth, etc. 

So, again, the instruments for cultivating the earth 
and gathering in its products—the plow, sickle, flail, 
spade, hoe, etc., are from the Saxon, as also such words 
as wheat, rye, oots, barley, and the names of most do- 
mestic animals. And it marks the relation between the 
Norman, the conqueror, and the Saxon, the conquered, 
that the names of so many animals, while alive, are 
Saxon, but when killed and dressed and prepared for 
food they become Norman. For the Saxon had the 
charge and labor of raising, and tending, and feeding 
them, but only that they might be killed and appear as 
food on the table of his Normanlord. T hus, ox and cow 
are Saxon, but, as cooked and on the table of the Nor- 
man, they are beef. Calf is Saxon, but veal is Norman. 
Sheep is Saxon, but mutton is Norman. And so with 
hogs and pork, with deer and venison, with fowl and 
poultry, evc., all this making plain the supremacy of the 
one race and the subservience of the other, and how the 
very structure of a language shows, in so many things, 
the history of a people. 

Words also change greatly in their significance and 
meaning with the progress of time. One of the early 
poets speaks of Christ as the “ silly” babe of Bethlehem; 
for silly then meant innocent. Dr. Barrow says we ought to 
cherish the strongest *‘ resentment” toward God; for sen- 
timent then meant love, and as God cherishes the strong- 
est sentiment or love to us, we ought to cherish the 
strongest re-sentiment or return of love to Him. And 
Jeremy Taylor says: ‘‘ Humility is a duty in great ones” 
(i, in men of high rank and holding office), “as well 
48 in idiots” (i. e., men in private life, and not of offi- 
cial rank), which by the way, may throw light on the 
€xpression (Acts iv, 13), that Peter and John were “ ig- 
norant men,” i. e., they were not men of official rank or 
Station, for they were anything but ignorant, in our 
Present sense of the word. They were unlearned in 
Rabbinical lere, and “ignorant,” idiotai, men not of 
official position, as of the Sanhedrim or among the Jews, 
but, as Alexander says, only ‘‘ laymen.” And Paul, inthe 
old writers, is called a *‘ knave” of Christ, for the word 
knave then meant servant. And the werd prevent, 
which originally signified to go before, now means to 
hinder, or to keep one from doing, for as oue going be- 
fore another (through a door, for example), might be in 
the way, and so keep the other from going out, the word 








has now just the reverse of its original meaning. And 
as a singular thing, it is said that ‘‘ Punch and Judy,” 
now furnishing amusement to children, came originally 
from two tragic plays, one showing the fearful wick- 
edness of Pontius Pilate, who has thus become Punch, 
and the other the sin of Judas Iscariot, who has now 
become Judy. 

One might go on for pages with these sketches of the 
sources and changes of languageas traced in its history. 
But if what has been said may lead the reader to the 
study of such works as those of Trench and others, 
from whom so many of these facts and statements 
have been taken, it may be not only amusing but instruct- 
ive in many ways. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


THE CHINESE EXCLUSION ACTIN COURT AND 
COUNCIL. 








BY R. T. COLBURN, 





THE Supreme Court has pronounced the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act of 1888 constitutional; that is to say, it has 
decided that Congress was competent to pass such an 
act, but it is not called upon to pass upon the policy or 
good faith of sodoing. Itis well to bear this distinc- 
tion in mind. There is no doubt of the power of Con- 
gress to repeal a treaty, and it is fortunately so; but 
none the less may the national honor be touched by the 
manner and time of doingso. To what end are treaties 
made if one of the parties may at its pleasure and with- 
out notice terminate them? Corgress and the Execu- 
tive together may even exclude any race of aliens, and 
do so by breach of solemn treaty; but this does not re- 
move the stigma of a hasty or undignified repudiation 
of engagements. Itis the right of Congress which is 
affirmed, not the policy or duty of the Government 
which the Court has decided. It may not sit in judg- 
ment on the moral principles involved; these are mat- 
ters between Congress and its own conscience. How 
stands the matter then before the forum of good mor- 
als? The venerable Judge Field, who will not be sus- 
pected of any leanings toward the Chinese, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, has some pertinent observations 
as follows: 


“* We did not mean to intimate that the moral aspects of 
legislative acts may not be proper subjects of considera- 
tion. Undoubtedly they way he at proper times and places, 
before the public, in the halls of Congress and in all the 
modes by which the pnblic mind can be influenced. 

** Public opinion thus enlightened, brought to bear upon 
legislation, will do more than all other causes to prevent 
abuses. But the province of the courts is to pass upon the 
validity of laws, not to make them, and when their validity 
isestablished to declaretheir meaning and apply their pro- 
visions. Whether a proper consideration by our Govern- 
ment of its previous laws or a proper respect for the nation 
whose subjects are affected by its action, ought to have 
qualified its inhibition and made it applicable only to per- 
sons departing from the country after the passage of the 
act, are not questions for judicial determination.”’ 


In the year 1861 we sent Messrs. Trescot, Swift and An- 
gell to China to say that we had been all wrong in the 
principles we had professed and expressed through Mr. 
Burlingame and others in 1844, 1854 and 1868; and that 
reciprocal intercourse between the United States and 
China was not the good thing we had taken it to be; 
that, on the whole, we would prefer to drop the distinc- 
tive policy which we had applied without interruption 
to all other nations and creeds, not excepting the black 
man of Africa, and to adopt the Chinese policy of ex- 
cluding the foreigner. The Chinese ministers were nat- 
urally surprised. But on retiection they concluded that 
they could not understand the workings of the Ameri- 
can mind; and, being desirous of maintaining good re- 
lations with the United States, they agreed to all that 
we asked—which was that the United States might 
‘regulate, mit, or suspend” the coming of Chinese 
laborers, but could not ‘‘ absolutely prohibit it.” The 
substance of this treaty was embodied in the Act of May 
6th, 1882, which ‘‘ suspended” the right of Chinese la- 
borers for ten years. 

The anti-Chioese craze which broke out on the Pacific 
Coast iu 1879, and led to this embassy and the resulting 
Act of Congress, was due to the lowering of prices in 
that labor market, caused by the exhaustion of the bo- 
nanzas in the Comstock mines. There had sprung up 
among the drifting, aimless class a jealousy of the Chi- 
nese, such as the less provident races have often felt of 
more industrious rivals ; but the antipathy was not gen- 
eral, and did not prevent Governor Haight, of Califor- 
nia, and many others elsewhere in high station, from 
extending a cordial welcome to the Burlingame Em- 
bassy in 1868. The trade with China was regarded as 
worth more than apy temporary inconvenience to the 
lowest class of laborers: but when the price of ordinary 
labor fell from $2.50 to $1 a day in San Francisco, and 
the railroad company had to provide starving laborers 
with work in order to prevent riots, the people were 
crazed by the disaster and looked round for a scapegoat. 
The Chinaman came handy for the purpose. 

The Act of 1882 accomplished all that was expected of 
it. But business did not revive for several years after 
the collapse in the mines, and the anti-Chinese prejudice 
was kept alive by political demagogs and that class of 


newspapers ready to champion any cause, for temporary 
popularity, without regard to principles. With an eye 
to the electoral vote of the Pacific States, Con- 
gress passed another act on July 5th, 1885, making the 
Restriction Act of 1882 more stringent; By this act, as 
by the Act of 1882, the right of a Chinaman residing here 
to return for a visit to his native country, and then to 
come back here, was expressly recognized and admitted. 
It is plain from Mr. Trescot’s letters in the state papers 
of 1881, that if the United States had not been willing to 
agree to this, China would not have so readily consented 
to the treaty of that year. Tne Act of 1885, supplement- 
ing the Act of 1882, expressly provided that a Chinaman, 
going home with the intention of returning here, should 
provide himself with a certificate of prior residence here, 
and that, on presentation of this certificate, he should be 
re-admitted on his return without question. Under these 
two acts the Chinese population of the state gradually 
diminished; the loss by the excess of outgoers over in- 
comers from 1882 to 1887, is reckoned at about 25,000. 
It was evident that in course of time the entire Chinese 
population of that state would be extinguished by death, 
and by the voluntary return of Chinamen to their own 
country. 

Tnoings were in this shape, and demagogs saw with 
dismay that the Chinese question was likely to disappear 
from politics, when it occurred to party managers at 
Washington to make a desperate bid for the vote of the 
Coast by going further than the most rabid Chinese-hat- 
ing Calsfornian had gone. Biaine had carried the state 
by 13,128 in 1884, and Uregon and Nevada, with six more 
electoral votes, had followed suit; it was believed that 
Biaine’s vote had been due to his anti-Chinese speeches, 
Mr. Cleveland, as the phrase goes ** went him one bet- 
ter,” by sending the Scott Bill of Congress. It was so 
remarkable acoup d'état that it passed both Houses by a 
stampede without discussion and almost without opposi- 
tion. It was a dynamite bomb which nobody dared to 
handle. 

The case of Chae Chang Ping presented only the single 
issue of the right of a Chinaman to land on our shores, 
holding the written certificate of our own Government, 
issued pursuant to law, of his previous residence and 
right to return within the period of ten years. Another 
case should be made upand carried to the highest court, 
to determine the right of Congress or the Executive to 
prevent a Chinaman from crossing United States terri- 
tory en route to another country. It seems that under 
arbitrary rulings under Cleveland’s Administration the 
law was construed to probibit the landing of Chinese 
whose destination is Europe, Central America or Canada; 
also those Chinese merchants in the Sandwich Islands 
or British Columbia who desired merely to trade at our 
ports. There are some 50,000 Chinese residents in Hon- 
oiulu and a like number in Cuba, the former of which 
supplied themselves from San Francisco, and the latter 
pass to and fro via New Orleans. Notwithstanding that 
these latter offered to give bond that the same persons, 
and the same number of persons, who landed on the 
port on one side of our territory on through tickets 
should embark at the port on the other side, the Col- 
lectors, in obedience tu hoodlum clamor, bar them out, 
and they probably now go via Panama. Is not this a 
refusal of the ordinary comity of nations? What should 
we say of China, if it had a railroad from Hong Kong 
to the Russian frontier, there connecting with a railroad 
to Western Europe (as there may be before long), and it 
chose to shut out such of our round-the-world travelers 
as chose to go that way? Should we not denounce its 
rulers as short-sighted, churlish fellows? 

Now, what of the result? Congress may repeal laws, 
and it seems hreak treaties, in a certain sense, with im- 
punity from harm, altho in a higher sense pertidy never 
goes unpunished; but it cannot repeal the laws of politi- 
cal economy or human nature. The first effect has 
been to raise the price of labor in California, a state 
which needs a great deal of hand-labor in gardening, 
fruit-picking, railway and aqueduct building. House- 
servants’ wages have gone up to $30 a month, and farm 
laborers to $1 a day besides board and lodging. This is 
just what the idle agitators wanted and boasted it would 
do. Even the despised Chinaman gets more benefit 
from it than the rest, for bis is usually continuous hard 
labor which Americans reject; and the consequence must 
be that more and more of the manufactures of the state 
will decline or move eastward, and the public improve- 
ments come toa standstill for want of cheapjabor. Will the 
industrious and enterprising part of the population of 
even a single state be content to see their business dwip- 
dle, and their property depreciate, to gratify the vaga- 
ries of those who do not want to work, and could hardly 
be hired at any wages? It is the old story of the ‘‘haves 
and the have nots” over again. Every community has 
its drones, who are parasites on the workers of the hive; 
but California hasa particularly maligaant brood, chiefly 
of foreign extraction, and holding a limited allegiance; 
and it was to capture the votes of these unworthies that 
both political parties dragged the good name of the 
country in the mire. Meanwhile the really busy men, 
the attendants at church and college, are either silent or 
allow their voices to be drowned by the appeals of these 
people who vote but who have only a small stake in the 
national welfare. 





Semething more might be said of the falseness of the 
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reasons urged against the coming of the Chinese; of the 
age and quality of their civilization; of the magnitude 
and necessity of the trade in their products; of their mar- 
velous secret of sustaining a density of population no- 
where else equaled; of their comparative exemption 
from many of the plagues and pests which cut life un- 
duly short in other countries; and, finally, of the traits, 
mentai and physical, of the better classes, on all of which 
points we have something useful to say. But that 
would occupy too much space at this time. 

Finally, then, we are not going to be able to keep the 
Chinese out by this unjust statute. They will still come 
so long as they can find employers in any part of the 
country. The Canadians have a line of Pacific steamers 
glad to bring them, and a line of railway, glad to dis- 
tribute them along the northern frontier; and they are 
certain to filter across—not perhaps so much to Cali- 
fornia—but to all places where they receive employ- 
ment and decent treatment. Before long Mexico will 
have steamships and railroads doing the same thing on 
the southern frontier. We shall have incurred ali the 
ill-will of the Chinese Government and shall not have 
gotten rid of the immigrants. Meantime we shall have 
to employ the English to do our business, if we should 
have any, in the interior of China. 

New YORK Cry. 
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BOSTON NOTES. 





BY NORA PERRY. 





THE last days of May and the first days of June which 
used to be so generaliy and jubilantly known in Bostcn 
as anniversary days, and which of late years have so 
declined in the importance and interest of the annual 
meetings, so far as the general public are concerned, 
have this year had a sudden illumination from a brand- 
new interest. The week began with the opening session 
of the New England Woman Suffrage Association in 
Tremont Temple, the twenty-tirst meeting by the way; 
the meeting of the Ministerial Union; that of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference; the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizen- 
ship; the Unitarian Church Temperance Society meeting, 
and the Universalist Social Union. This was a very 
good showing for Monday, and Tuesday brought forth 
the Congregationalists in full force with their annual 
considerations of their Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society and the Congregational Association. The Uni- 
tarians and Universalists too come in again on the sec- 
ond day with the pluckily persistent woman suffragists 
and Edward Everett Hale’s Helping Hand Fociety. 
Wednesday and Thursday show a still further list of 
meetings including orthodox and heterodox. All these 
meetings were conscientiously attended by the various 
members of the various societies,and good work was 
planned for the future, with the reports of the past year. 
But the great general public, who a dozen and fifteen 
years ago used to bestir itself to listen to this or that 
noted speaker in some hot debate and argument upon 
some vital question, did not form part of these audi- 
ences. The reason for this is not far to seek. ‘The great 
general public knew perfectly well that those appetizing 
cakes and ale—the hot debate and argument upon vital 
questions—were not to be had at these meetings. Vital 
questions there were, but they were considered with 
more amicable agreement than in the past—at least they 
were not made the subject of vehement dispute, and they 
were not new. But in the Friday morning’s papers 
there appeared in the day’s advertisements of meetings, 
the announcement that Edward Bellamy, the author of 
the novel *‘ Looking Backward,” would speak in the 
afternoon at Tremont Temple, upon *‘ Nationalism.” 

In a former letter I spoke of the club and organization 
by this name, which had sprung into being from Mr. 
Bellamy’s novel. 

The nationalists wisely judged that their cause would 
receive an impetus from being publicly discussed, and 
that the anniversary week gave occasion for this dis- 
cussion. On Friday afternoon, then, they appointed the 
time for this discussion and announced that Mr. Bel- 
lamy would open it. The subject advertised was ‘‘ Na- 
tionalism vs. Socialism.” The hour set was three o'clock, 
but, long before three, the old Temple was two-thirds 
full. At three the floor was packed, and the first gal- 
lery hadn’t an empty seat. When I entered. at half-past 
two, I looked about me in amazement. I could have 
fancied myself back fifteen years, in the days when 
Wendell Phillips was expected to speak. 

At a minute or two past the hour a slight, brown- 
haired young man, accompanied by two or three gen- 
tlemen, was escorted to the platform, and the words 
‘*That is Bellamy” were whispered about. Directly, 
one of the accompanying gentlemen, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, opened the meeting with some introductory re- 
marks. Always a most satisfactory presiding officer, 
Colonel Higginson on this occasion was something more 
than satisfactory. With his accustomed clearness and 
grace of speech there was a fiery force of interest that 
called forth a responsive interest from his listeners, and 
«u swift and hearty burst of applause followed his con- 
cluding words which, with eloquent emphasis, introduced 


forward, heads were lifted and necks were craned to 

catch a sight of the man whose book had made such a 

sensation; a slight young man, with a fine, sensitive, 

earnest face, which showed him to be not merely a man 

of imagination but of practical sense and ability. The 

stir of emotion that Colonel Higginson had roused by 

his almost impassioned advocacy of Nationalism and its 
chief prophet, had prepared the audience for as impas- 

sioned an utterance from the prophet himself; but so far 
as the magnetism of manner and voice were concerned, 

we were doomed to disappointment. Mr. Bellamy held 
his manuscript in bis hand and read from it in a rather 
low tone and with a lack of emphasis, that was un- 
fortunately chilling to the expectant multitude. But 
it was significant of the deep hold that ‘ Looking 
Backward” had upon the many, that in spite of their 
disappointment in the manner of the speaker, in spite 
of the chilling effect upon their nerves, and their diffi- 
culty in following the low, dry tone, they listened with 
close and eager interest unto the very end, and, at the 
end, tho the applause was not of that volcanically ex- 
plosive kind that is the outburst of enthusiastic excite- 
ment, it was full and steady and prolonged, gaining 
ground, it seemed to me, as it went on, from the en- 
tire concurrence with the sentiments that had been 
uttered, and the grave respect they had inspired. He 
went to the heart of his subject at once, when he said 
that the advent of trusts marked a greater crisis than a 
dozen presidential elections rolled into one. There had 
been, he went on to say, a sort of modus vivendi from 
the beginning, between Christianity and the competitive 
system, and Christianity has not thriven on it. The 
competitive system has worked to the detriment of the 
community and the competitors, and the result has been 
that the latter have formed combinations called trusts 
in order to sve what they have previously lost by com- 
peting with each other. These are making it impossi- 
ble for a small business tobe kept alive, and, for self- 
preservation, the smaller merchants and manufacturers 
have been themselves forced to enter into combinations. 
Tosay that the business of this country will in fifteen 
years be consolidated under the management of a few 
great trusts is notan exaggeration, he thought. Sucha 
change could not, of course, be effected without impor- 
tant social reactions, and this would affect peculiarly 
what is called the hateful jargon which we hope some 
day todo away with—the middle class. This ‘‘ middle 
class” is being turned into a proletarian class, and the 
new social state under this trust system will consist of a 
few families of enormous wealth, a ‘‘ middle class” re- 
duced to the position of lackeys, and a great class of de- 
graded laboring people under them, The only way out of 
all this, he continued, the only way to prevent the build- 
ing up of a powerful oligarchy in possession of all our 
business, ic for the Government to assume the manage- 
ment of that business itself. Plutocracy or Nationalism 
is the choice which within ten years the people of the 
United States will have made. 

Following Mr. Bellamy came a young clergyman 
from East Boston, the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, who spoke 
for Christian Socialism, which he informed us had made 
a rapid advance during the past few years toward a de- 
fined heterogeniety; but that it still represented rather 
a tendency than a perfectly formulated theory. He said 
that it was the scientific application of the principles of 
Christianity to the social order and business life of man- 
kind. Mr. Bliss in manner and power of outward ex- 
pression had the advantage of Mr. Bellamy, and his 
sharp, short sentences could be heard everywhere; and 
when with a ringing voice he declared that what we 
need to do is not so much to improve the slums but to 
abolish the slums, not so much to change the habits of 
the poor, but to change the habits of expenditure of 
the rich—that in order to make better the condition of 
the poor at the South and the North ends, is to begin by 
taxing Commonwealth Avenue and the Back Bay. The 
applause was of that quick, explosive kind that is not 
an interruption but an impetus to the speaker, anda 
very lively sort of stimulus to the audience, 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, who is a late disciple of 
Henry George, followed Mr. Bliss and presented the 
single-tax system as the solution of our difficulties. The 
Boston described in ‘‘ Looking Backward” did not, he 
said, allure him. Mr, Bellamy’s idea that the compet- 
itive system was responsible for the present condition of 
things he thought fallacious. Instead, he considered 
that the denial of free competition was the foundation of 
social wrong. The world was too much governed, and 
statutes wrongly devised hedge in monop)dlies as if they 
were divinities. To him this assumption of the pro- 
posed functions by the Government would be a return 
to that tyranny from which man has been so long strug- 
gling to free himself. The true function of the Govern- 
ment, in his estimation, was to furnish an equality of 
opportunity, leaving to the ability of the individual the 
winning of bis place in the world. 

The next speaker introduced—Mr. Gilman—thought 
the profit-sharing system was the only panacea and so- 
lutiov. He said that the nationalization of industry had 
been tried in France and proved a failure. The national 
shops, which were open for four months, lost the Gov- 
ernment the $600,000 it had invested, and ran itself into 
debt $3,000,000. The wages in the shops also fell from 
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system which was introduced by Le Clair, a Parisian mag. 
ter-painter, vindicated itself in a thorough manner, This 
profit-sharing, he thought, would be the next step of 
progress. Mr. Bellamy in his ideal commonwealth left 
out of consideration the fact, as stated by Emerson, 
that a man will always beas lazy as he dares to be, 
Varied and conflicting as were these different Speak. 
ers’ opinions, there was yet a common ground of agree. 
ment upon which they all stood—that of the ameliorg. 
tion of the human race, which, through all the argu- 
ments, constantly struck a key-note of harmony. 

The Rev. Frederick Hinckley, in winding up the dig. 
cussion, touched this truth when he said that all the 
social reformers—Socialists, Nationalists, Christian 
Socialists and all, derive their vitality from a common 
love of humanity, and not because any one of them 
covers the whole ground. 

At the present time, however, there is no doubt that 
Nationalism is to the front. Whether thisis from the 
fact that it is the latest experiment, or that its manner 
of presentation has seemed to make it more compre. 
hensive, it is difficult to say, but that it has taken a deep 
hold upon many by no means ignorant or unpractica] 
minds there is no denying. In the throng that day ag 
the discussion went on, it was most interesting to wate 
the eager and attentive faces about one, as Nationalim 
was presented in detail. Directiy behind me were three 
young men, students evidently from Harvard. As the 
various points were brought forward in this new doc. 
trine, these young faces would glow with approval, and 
the hands would give vigorous applause again and again, 
Certainly, I thought, as I looked at these alert and 
energetic fellows, these are not the men who would be 
drones in the hive on the lazy-as-they-dared-to-be theory, 
I thought, too, of the Harvard class of two years ago, 
whose interest in this social problem had been active 
enough for them toinvite the senior guests at their 
annual entertainment to speak to them only upon the 
labor question. That all these demonstrations are not 
merely those of curiosity or momentary interest, is 
shown by the fact that two or three evenings since, it 
was decided to organize a college Nationalist club on the 
ideas advanced by Mr. Bellamy, in ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward.” 

While these stirring steps have been planning by the 
social workers and reformers, the workers in the art 
world have not been idle. Especially in the art schook 
is the progress made manifest, through the spring exhi- 
bitions, the Cowles school coming to the frent withis 
showing of studies which more than ever suggests tote 
critical observer the broad system of instruction pu 
sued by the Académie Julien in Paris—a system thatthe 
Cowles school has from the first start taken for its model. 
Artists who have visited the exhibition this year have 
expressed themselves as constantly reminded of the for- 
eign schools in the exhibit. Indeed, there has never 
been in Boston a more professionally promising display. 
One of the most talented pupils is the daughter of the 
marine artist, Mr. William T. Richards, who is nowa 
resident of Cambridge. Her exhibit last year was ex- 
tremely interesting, being not only pleasing in color and 
skillful in drawing, but full of that delightful quality of 
imagination which places any artist’s work above the 
mere level of technical skill. This year she at once 
attracts every visitor by a picture of her father in his 
studio—an admirable piece of work, true in color and 
drawing, and showing the same element of atmosphere 
and imagination that distinguished last season’s work. 
But the most original of her contributions is a marine 
sketch illustrating Matthew Arnold’s poem and these 
special lines: 

* Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ, and chafe, and toss the spray.” 
One of the most attractive sketches was that of 4 
group of the girl pupils taking a rest in the upper hall. 
The visitor is at once reminded of Tennyson’s 
“Sweet girl graduate with her golden hair,” 

at sight of this charming sketch of these art students, by 
one of their companions. 

But the most advanced work this year is shown in that 
most important direction—the life class work. Here the 
solid modeling and handling calls forth praise from 
every artist and at once puts the school upon a firm ba- 
sis of authority in art instruction. As I prophesied 4 
year ago, the school has now become the fashion, and 
with a back-bone, a reason for being, which not all fash- 
ions possess. It is a satisfaction to find that native 
worth and talent can thus make way and gain acknowl- 
edgment. As I said last year, Boston with all her 
vaunted culture and pride of criticism, does not take 
readily to anything new and out of the beaten track, 
unless it isan importation. A young man or woman 
comes to us with letters of introduction from abroad— 
good-natured letters, that do not mean much more 
than vouchers of respectability in nine cases 
out of ten. But immediately upon the first appeal 
ance of some indication of a pretty talent, he is a 
once taken up by us, and “exploited” fot 
the time in the most wholesale manner. This is not ho® 
pitality, but snobbishness of the most selfish sort. The 
visitor is made a piece de resistance in this manner at 
the most “exclusive” so-called entertainments, 
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the very doors, native talent of the highest order works 
and waits and wears on, under discouragement and 
neglect, arriving at last, it may be, at the desired goal, 
but seldom without first winning approval and recogni- 
tion from some foreign authority. Itis all nonsense to 
call this time of working and waiting “ good discipline.” 
It is sintply waste of time. How many have gone down 
and under, never to arrive at the goal, in thie kind of 
miscalled ‘* discipline,” we shall never know; for the end 
of this beginning resolves itself too often intoa mere 
question of the power of physical endurance. We have 
never perhaps had a more marked instance of the patron- 
age of the stranger within our gates than bas occurred 
this winter 1n regard to a certain young painter who was 
with us for some months. He was the grandson of a 
distinguished man, and a very pleasing and agreeable 
young gentleman. In this capacity he was entitled to 
social attention. He had also a perfect right to declare 
himself an artist and to set up a studio here; and so far as 
his sketches of foreign street scenes and interiors went, 
he was an artist. But he essayed to paint portraits; and 
the swift hand which dashed off the little seven by 
twelve studies of street life and interiors, dashed off 
these studies of the human face with the same celerity. 
A portrait in an hour, perhaps less! And orders came 
so thick and fast for these portraits, that the young 
gentleman delayed his going for weeks to fill them. I 
saw both the street sketches and the portraits. The 
former were charming; they showed skill, imagina- 
tion and promise. The latter were astonishingly de- 
ficient in every one of these qualities. All candid per- 
sons who saw these paintings, expressed this opinion in 
regard tothem., Yet the young painter reaped a har- 
vest. 

The other annual celebrations which will wind up the 
spring, brmg us into thesummer. Not until these are 
over, will ‘*society” take its final departure from the 
city, for these are the college celebrations and examina- 
tions; foremost among which are the Harvard doings, 
with their gay graduating parties and ‘“‘spreads.” The 
preparations for the latter among the feminine friends 
of the graduating class, have been going on for weeks, 
and that the day may be fair, is the one absorbing hope 
of these young people 

But in the thick of all personal pursuits, whether of 
pleasure or of business, the thought of and for the 
Johnstown sufferers is the one overpowering thought, 
as the daily reports of the subscription list shows. The’ 
great firms have done well and the smaller ones also 
have not lagged behind. In some of the dry-goods 
firms the very cash boys have contributed their mite, 
and all through the city and the state the children are 
joining their elders in their contributions. 

One can never find fault with Boston’s response to a 
call for aid in great emergencies. In great emergencies 
she distinguishes herself. It is only to individual emer- 
gencies that she is even stupidly dense and unrespon- 
sive; but in looking backward one can see from the 
steps she has taken forward, that she may after all be 
one of the foremost of the faithful in that ideal city of 
an ideal country which the Nationalists so confidently 
promise us, 

BosTon, MASS. 
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BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 





SoME one, I think it is George Herbert, remarks, apro-. 
pos of sermons, that “If all lack sense God takesa text and 
preaches patience.’”’ Thesame thing may assuredly be said 
of picture exhibitions. Togo conscientiously not once but 
many times, through a vast collection of paintings, sculp- 
ture, pastels, drawings, etchings and engravings, such as are 
usually got together at the Palais de |’Industrie, is one of 
the best exercises of patience I know; and the person who 
completes the task tor the third or fourth time without 
growing irritable and to a certain extent ‘“‘snappish”’ pos- 
sesses the virtue to a high degree. 

Yet when the tiresome journeying from room to room is 
over, and a few hours’ rest has restored at least the equi- 
librium of temper, it is suprising how much there is to look 
back to with pleasure—the daubs, and what the French 
call créutes are forgiven, or forgotten, which amounts 
to the same thing, and one by one pass through the mem- 
ory the many good and charming things. 

I spoke of Dagnan Bouveret’s ‘‘ Breton Pardon” in my 
last article. Iwish chat I had not, that I might have the 
pleasure of dwelling again on its freshness and beauty. It 
has just been bought for 30,000 francs ($6,000)—to my mind 
a very low price. Une may safely predict that when the 
few years, which seem in some mysterious manner to en- 
hance a picture’s value, shall have passed, it will_be worth 
as much, or nearly as much, as Millet’s * Anplus.”’ 

“Washerwomen,” by L. A. Shermilte, is another master- 
piece. This small picture is most admirably hung, being 
placed on the line in the angle of one of the best-lighted 
rooms, a position which enables one to appreciate its mer- 
its thoroughly. A group of women, some standing, others 
kneeling by the side of a stream; a very simple landscape; 
woody fields, and a low line of hill. Thecomposition is not 


the sense of Jife and movement in the figures, especially 
the two beating the linen with the bits of flat board. 
Hermer is always fascinating, subtle, mysterious, touch- 
ing. His single figure entitled “Prayer,” a young girl 
kneeling, is full of these qualities; the pale, almost averted 
face, the fulded hands, the arms and neek are painted as 
the Alsatian master alone paints flesh; the ragged blue 
drapery hides only to hint at an exquisitely molded form; 
last, but not the least, the background, in whose dark 
depths one can imagine a dozen settings to the figure gem. 
Like all Hermer’s backgroundsit is rough, uofinished, with 
a hundred possibilities in every brush-mark, never flat, al- 
ways impressiye, with a sense of something beyond. 

His second picture, ‘‘A Martyr,’’ is the head of some 
Christian saint—the head only, yet without a trace of the 
gory horrors with which such subjects are too often em- 
bellished; the face is that of a beautiful youth, the half- 
closed eyes have something of their living enthusiasw of 
their dying triumph still in them, the lips still parted by 
the last breathed prayer. Close up against the dusky curls 
lie two palm- branches. 

Deschamps is without doubt the baby painter paz excel- 
lence. IT imagine he must be overwhelmed with orders, for 
no one can render the characteristics of a young infant as 
he can. Very few people, except the fond mother, can even 
distinguish those characteristics; it requires a special gift 
to see that one baby is not exactly like another. His 
* Touche a Tout ” this year is most amusing, and when one 
has laughed at the little naked imp who, sitting upright 
on his cushion, has managed to grab hold of pussy’s tail, 
one admires the skill which has rendered so wonderfully 
the pink, toothless mouth, the fingers and toes and all the 
dimples and curves of the soft wee body. 

Chaplin’s ter pictures, one of which has been bought by 
the State, are immensely clever, but too unreal to be pleas 
ing. There may be porceluin-taced beauties who go to sleep 
on satin sheets with fans and bouquets beside them, but 
they. or at least their pictured representations, are not in- 
teresting. There must be too much rose color in Monsieur 
Chaplin’s view of life, as there evidently is in his paint 
box. 

Mademoiselle Breslau’s ‘Street Arab,” with the great 
bunches of cornflowers held up against his dirty, laughing 
face, is far more to my taste. His counterpartis to be seen 
at every street corner, and the little rogue knows exactly 
which probable customer will be affected by an engaging 
grin such as he wears in his portrait, or the pitiously sad 
expression which he can assume at will. 

The veteran painter of still life, Vollon, sends two fine 
paintings, but he is being run hard in his own particular 
line by the young Joseph Bail. It is doubtful even if he 
has ever produced a piece of brass so good as that shown 
by the latter artist, this year—a great Norman kettle, 
destined probably to cook the fish which Jie beside it and 
which, by the way, are very poorly painted. 

lt is to be regretted that Falguerre, who has such talent 
as a sculptor, should ever be betrayed into expressing Lis 
ideas on canvas. His *\Juno”’-is simply deplorable; a figure, 
far too girlish and slight to aceord with one’s preconceived 
notions of the Olympian Queen, stands in an attitude rem- 
iniscent of his famous and beautiful “‘ Diana’’; her crudely 
red hair and white flesh are throwa into relief by a bright 
and hideous blue sky (?), while behind her stands a beast 
whose carefully arranged tail alone suggests that it is 
meant, not for a dragon, but a peacock. 

‘“‘The Last Communion,”’ by H'ppolyte Fournier, is am- 
bitious and very successful. 1n a miserably poor cottage a 
woman lies dying; by her bedside kneels her daughter, her 
frightened grandchild being beside her. The priest 
attended by an acolyte, has just come. Through the door 
which they have left open, the gray of early morning 
steals, in strong contrast with the light from the bedside 
candle and the red lantern carried by the boy. The stand- 
ing figure of the old curé is perhaps the strongest piece of 
work in the picture; but the contention and contrast of the 
three lights which the painter set himself to depict, are 
courageously and cleverly carried out. 

“The Funeral of Shelley,” by Leon Fournier, is interest- 
ing by reason of its subject. It will be remembered that 
the poet’s body was washed ashore and burnt on the beach 
by his friends Byron, Fielding and Huot. What might 
have been dramatic is, alas, only trivial. 

{ sincerely hope that the Finnish artist, Waldemar Asel 
Gallén, will receive at least an honorable mention for his 
extraordinary clever interior, ‘‘The First Lesson’’—a little 
fair-haired girl bending over her book by the side of her 
father, who, with raised head is listening attentively; his 
face, which is strongly marked, toil-worn and weather- 
beaten, shows clear against the cold gray light of the small 
window,but his hands still busy with his net, and his back, 
in common with nearly all the interior of the hut, are illu- 
mivated by strong yellow light from an invisible fire. The 
picture apart from its other merits, is intensely interesting 
as a specimen of a Jittle-known school of art. 

Battle pieces, provided they are large enough and bloody 
enough, are alwayssure of asuccess; certainly there is no 
want of them this year. Among the listis an incident of the 
battle of Sedan, by Louis Gardette. General Marguerite,who 
has had his lower jaw and tongue cut away bya ball, is 

being upheld on bis horse by two officers, trying with in 
atticulate cries to urge on a battalion of Chasseurs; the pic- 
ture is as forcible and clever as it is unpleasant. 

Of landscapes and seascapes there are few this year 
that are remarkable. M. Y. Twill sends two of the lat- 
ter, ‘‘Noonday in September” and ‘‘A Calm,” both, but es- 
pecially the former, delicate high-toned work, full of sub 
tle pearly gray. 

Pelouse’s ‘‘ Morning in the Fields near Aranne,’’ is very 
lovely, full of air and sunlight, suggestive of the heat 
which is to come, when it will be most pleasant among 
those masses of bosky foliage. Very few painters can 
struggle with and overcome the difficulties of full foliage; 
it is so much easier to paint the tender green of spring, or 





extraordinary, but what is extraerdinary isthe firm breadth 
of touch, the strong, rich color, the sunny atmosphere, and 


the varied tints of autumn than the thickly burdened 


That Americans are not so well represented this year, 
either by the importance or number ot their works, is due 
to the fact that a great majority of them have somewhat 
neglected the Palais de |’Industrie to concentrate their 
energies at the Exposition Internationale. Yet, altho one 
hears this fact commented on on all sides, one feels after 
a careful study of the Salon, that there is no need to be 
ashamed of the American section; the pictures may be 
fewer and smaller, but there are some very beautiful ones 
among them. 

Oe of the finest portraits in the Exhibition is Miss Anna 
Klumpke’s portrait of her mother, a white-haired hand- 
some lady, the leading characteristic of whose face, strong 
intellectuality, is most strikingly apparent. Very few 
painters catch the individuality of their sitters As Miss 
Klumpke does, and to this, which is, after all, more a 
happy knack than anything else, she adds fine color, good 
drawing and powerful brush-work. 

Another remarkable portrait, also by a woman, is by 
Mrs. Vesta Simmons, and is called simply a study; a young 
lady seated with her back to the light, her hands in her 
lap, looks out on us with an expression of most amusing 
coquetry. The picture is exceedingly light and simple in 
tone. The drapery, which hangs in straight, graceful tolds, 
is brown—pale, almost drab brown. Brown is the back- 
ground, and brownon the surroundings; indeed, the fault 
of the composition is that the same stoniness of color and 
texture runs throughout it, we even detect a little of it in 
the hair; nevertheless, the tout en ensemble is most clever 
and pleasing; the laughing eyesand mouth are delightful. 
Edward E. Simmons sends a marine—** The Bay of St. 
ives, Cornwall,” a delicate and exquisite harmony of opal- 
escent sea and sky, which is unfortunately hung too high 
for one to appreciate thoroughly the subtle half-tones of 
color. 

Charles Stanley Reinhart’s “ Effect of Fog” is insignifi- 
cant and disappointing, after the strong work which we 
are accustomed to expect from him. 

Walter MacEwen sends two pictures—‘‘The Sisters,” and 
‘Come On You Others.” The latter is hung on the line in 
the Salon Carré, in itself a sufficient guarantee of merit. 
In a field of rank and faded beets a lot of little Dutch boys 
are calling to each other. Sturdy little red-cheeked, fair- 
haired rascalsin quaint pink pinafores and wide trousers. 
The figures are replete with life and action, the accesso- 
ries of sky and field are good, and it is safe to predict that 
Mr. MacEwen’s picture will be among the most popular 
this year. 

From the point of size Mr. William Dodge’s ‘ Burial of 
au Indian Chief’ is the most important of American pic- 
tures, but alas! quantity is not everything, and in this 
case quality is conspicuous by its absence. What induced 
the young man to select such a subject ? and, still more 
wonderful, what induced the jury to admit it? The noble 
dead red man is being borne to his grave by many gigantic 
and faithful followers, each well over eight feet high. The 
bier is preceded by some scantily dressed, atrociously ugly 
women. The whole composition is tasteless and abom- 
inable, badly drawn and badly painted—an outrage on art. 
Mr. Dodge’s second picture is less disagreeable by reason 
only of its being smaller. It is called a‘‘ Woman in the 
Sunlight.’”’ A nude individual is trying to stand on her 
head in a stagnant pool. In the ordinary course of Nature 
such an upside-down proceeding would have rendered her 
face as red as her hair, but Mr. Dodge’s model preserved a 
| lady-like pallor. 

Mr. Bridgeman sends two Algerian subjects—‘‘A Ball 
at the Governor of Algiers’,” and “Algerian Women in the 
Cemetery’’—neither up to his average standard. The 
other Orientalist, Edwin Weeks, has two Indian pictures, 
both exceptionally fine. ‘‘ The Hour of Prayer in a Mosque 
at Agra” is full of subdued color and sentiment. “An 
Open Air Restaurant at Lahon’’ is interesting and clever. 

Robert William Vormoh, a young and comparatively 
unknown artist, sends two pictures, either of which should 
win him honorable mention. “Phoebe,” the portrait ofa lit- 
tle girl and ‘‘Bad News;” the latter, tho distinctly a picture 
with a story to it, has no disagreeable literary quality. A 
middle-aged woman in the dress of a French peasant, sits 
by her cottage window; her head is bent on her knotted 
bands, and in her lap by the side of the discarded knitting 
lies the letter which has brought the sad tidings. The 
pathos expressed by the lonely figure, the careworn, work- 
worn face, the something, which in spite of crushing trou- 
ble tells of the inexhaustible patience of the poor, is won- 
derfully rendered. These two pictures hanging opposite 
one another speak strongly for Mr. Vormoh’s versatility. 

Mr. William H. How sends two cattle pieces, one called 
* Evening,”’ a twilight landscape, such as he loves to paint, 
and paints so well. 

Carl Gutherz is an artist whose work it is most difficult to 
criticise, it is so full of dainty fancy, poetical inspiration, 
delicate rainbow tints. He is the Hans Andersen of painut- 
ing, and to write of him is as tho one sat down to write a 
stern and serious review on “The Little Match Girl,” or 
“The Snow Queen.”’ His picture “A Summer Moon” is 
delightful, but wholly out of place amid the realistic sur- 
roundings of the Salon. Ina soft, summersky the moon 
has arisen, and along its pale beams trip troops of elves, 
dimpled cupids, perfectly lovable in their rosy roundness. 
“ Arcessita ab Angelis” is mystically religious, the soul of 
a young girl heavenward borne by angels. It shows the 
same tender qualities as ** The Summer Moon”; but the 
excessive use of gold is displeasing. 

Ridgway Knight, one of last year’s medalists, sends a 
landscape, with figure of rather ordinary merit. 

Miss Gardner contributes her usual quantum of impos- 
sibly neat, porcelain-faced children, with their eternal 
chickens and birds. and Alexander Harrison the land- 
scapes, neither equal to what be bas done, and will we 
hope de again. 

There is much good and earnest work by the rank and 
file students who, many of them, are within the ateliers. 
Among them we notice Mrs. Fraser, who sends a good por- 





boughs of summer. 


trait; R. L. Reid, who is a little over ambitious; Miss Has- 
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kell, W. Howard Hart, Albert Lynch, Miss Lee-Robhins, 
Charles F. Flynn, Miss Keller and John Kavanah, whose 
study of a man’s head is strong and full of promise. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 
FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE. 


In addition to the more thorough separation noticed in 
our last paper, we think it must be said that the principle 
of occupation is more thoroughly applied abroad than with 
us. We are aware that all institutions for the insane give 
more or less attention to employment and amusement, but 
we know of none in this country in which they are so fully 
cartied out asinthose institutions abroad which are fully 
portrayed by Mr. Letchwortb. Let us take as instances of 
several others which might be named, the description given 
of Brookwood Asylum in Surrey, Eogland, with its 1,000 
inmates of both acute and chrovic cases, and Wakefield in 
Yorkshire and Richmond Asvlum near Dublin. Of the 
former, the following is the record: 


“Dr. Brushfield considers suitable occupation one of the most 
important factors in treatment and remarks: ‘sol ng asthe 
number of the employed is double that of the unemployed, I 
am satisfied.’ About 12 patients were daily at work under the 
direction of the farm bailiff and the gardener, and were about 
equally divided between the two. Other male patients were 
occupied as follows: Helpers in wards, 52; in kitchen and vege- 
table room, 25; in domestic offices, 21; as bricklayer, 1; bakers, 
4; upbolsterers and polishers, 7, basket-makers, 4; bookbinders, 
4: mat-makers, 3; shoe-makers, 8; tatlor, 1; painters, 7; plumb- 
er, |: assisting engineer, 5; joiners, 3; and in the laundry,& 
Pad artisans not only oversee, but work with the patients in 
all the mecnanical departments. On the female side upward 
of 400 were daily employed. The following list shows the occu- 
pations: Helpers in wards, 144; sewing and quilting, 106; mend- 
ing, 42; laundry work, 37; making men’s clotbing, 56; in kitchen 
and dining-hail, 26; knitting and netting, 14; boot and shoe- 
binding, 4; a-sisting hcusemaid, 4. Owing to an increasing 
amount of laundry work, steam machinery had been introduced, 
altho Dr. Brusbfield favors washing by hand for the robust and 
excitable, and ironing for the depressed. Since my visit a sep- 
arate foul linen wash-house has been erected here with suit- 
able disinfecting and rinsing tanks. The payment of money to 
patients as a reward for the labor they perform is regarded 
with favor, and has been attended here, as elsewhere, with good 
results. 

“Tho a strong advocate of employment, asa legitimate means 
of cure, Dr. Brushfield did not push his theories in this direction 
so far, to use his own language, as to make the asy.um simply 
“a well-regulated workhouse.” He regards every asylum super- 
intendent as * primarily a medical Officer of a hospital for the 
*reatment of insanity, and one who looks to the treatment of the 
patient as his first and most important duty.’ Founded upon 
these solid principles, Brookwood has justly attained a bigh rep- 
utation for thorough as well as economical administration. The 
deportment of the patients was orderly, and the general aspect 
of contentment was quite marked. No one was permitted to 
crouch on the fioor or to remain in any other unbecoming posi_ 
tion, nor was there any evidence of that want of self-respect 
which is allowed to remain in some institutions. In the dis- 
charge of the duties devolving upon them, the attendants ap_ 
pearel equal totheir assumed responsibilities. Without archi- 
tectural display or other extravagance, confortable and proper 
provision for the insane seemed to be here attained; and appro- 
priate as were the fittings and furnishings of this institution, 
that which impressed me most favorably was the humane spirit 
pervading its entire administration.” 

The following is the statement as to Wakefield: Of the 
1,405 patients here, there were only 181 males and 190 fe- 
males unemployed. Some menwere not at work for the 
following reasons: 62 were too sick or too feeble, 38 were 
aved and iufirm, 11 were too low-spirited, 31 too much ex- 
cited, 33 had too little mind,6 were able but unwilling. 
Some women were pot employed for the following reasons, 
2. were too sick or tco feeble, 37 were aged and infirm’ 
3 were too low-spirited, 62 were too much excited, 48 had 
too little mind, 15 were able but unwilling. As to Rich. 
mood Asylum we have the following table: 





Number Number 
Male Employment. jemptoyed., Female Employment. employed. 
Attending school only} 143.7| Attending school only pa] 
Office work 8.0 Assisting in stores.... 9 
Garden aud Farm La- Assisting in laundry. 48 
bor ‘ . 123.2, Needlework........... 130 
Shoe-making 7.5 Darning and mending 135 
Carpentering 7.1 Fancy work.. iene 8 
Painting ‘ 9.0 Learning to sew, knit 
Tailoring.... 7.6, and crochet......... 14 
Mattress making. 9.0 Quilting and machine 
Mason work 44, work A ge A 2 
Smith work and en- Assisting in kitchen, 
gine . 3.0 and dining-ball...../ 18 
Plumbing 1.4 Cleaning house | 69 
Sweeping chimneys. 1.0 Attending members 
Patients’ dining-hall ink des Koda 20 
and food van 17.0 Totai employed daily 479 
Cleaning bouse 54 Unemployed... 80 
Attenaing mem bers o1 a 
staf ie 


2 Total 
Total employed daily 359.7 
Unemployed 


Tctal ‘ 453.0 


In visiting any of our American asvlums and making 
inquiry as to occupation, you will at once be told that 
patients are occupied in various ways. This, however, on 
examination in detail, will generally be found to be true 
only asit relates to the necessary work of the establish- 
ment. Where farming or vegetable gardening is pursued, 
ove is bot struck with it as an accurate system of c'assified 
employment, but rather as a diversion which is resorted to 
in the absence of other occupation. It is very rarely that 
a mechanic is employed to direct labor asin many of the 
foreign institutions. So simple a matter as the making of 
mats and coarse brooms, while not a very profitable indus- 
try seems to give employment and recreation to many. At 
Morningside some excellent work is done in cabinet-mak- 
ing aod carpentry. Where proper selection of patients is 
mate, one is surprised to find that accidents so rarely occur 
and that so many of the insane can be trusted with tools 
without apy temptation to personal injury. It does indeed, 
require a study and knowledge of each particular case if 
persons are to be assigned to duty in various occupations, 








but experience shows what can be accomplished by the 
skilled alienist in this direction. It is not merely for em 
ployment, recreation or profit, but is the surest road to the 
curing of some and to the amelioration of the condition of 
a large number of others. Wecommend the study of the 
possibilities of classified occupation, as illustrated in these 
two asylums, to the careful study of all those interested in 
institutions where no colony system has beenor can be 
adopted. 








Scienre. 


THE Southern cypress tree has a fashion of throwing up 
from the roots excrescences of aslender, conical form known 
as cypress knees, the object of which has long been an 
enigma to botanists. As they seem to be more abundant 
when the tree is growing in swampy places than in drier 
ground, it has been thought an effort of Nature to obtain 
air. This explanation has become the generally accepted 
one, tho how the plant is to obtain air through these thick, 
hard, woody structures, has never been explained. A recent 
writer contends that this explanation is erroneous. Under 
each of these ascending excrescences he finds a tap-root de- 
scendipg into the mud or earth, and he contends from this 
that the knees, as they are called, are the analogs of 
suckers in other plants, only that the branches or stems 
in theascending portions have not been fully developed. 
Knees are therefore but abortive trunks. One would sup- 
pose that under this explanaticn one would be occasion- 
ally found that would develop into a perfect tree, just as 
the segments of a calyx, believed to be undeveloped leaves, 
will sometimes become leaves, as if Nature was ready to 
prove the point which her expounders make. Still one 
must admit that the surmise that they are abortive stems, 
is as reasonable as that they are mere air-foragers. 


....Astronomical photography is booming just now. 
Within the past six months Mr. Roberts, in Enxland, has 
been making some most remarkable pictures of the neb- 
ule of Andromeda and Orion with his twenty-inch short- 
focus reflector. The nebulaof Andromeda is especially in- 
teresting, as it is shown to be made up of a series of three 
or four roughly concenotric rings, the *‘ dark lanes’’ of Bond 
being merely portions of two of the dividing gaps imper- 
fectly seen by the eye. Common’s new five-foot silver on 
glass reflector is now at work at Ealing, but we have not 
yet seen any of its photographs. In this country the observ- 
atory at Cambridge is pushiog its work, and the Lick Ob- 
servatorv has been making pictures of the moon distinctiy 
in advance of anything previous. The Natioual Observa- 
tory at Washington is also soon to be supplied with the 
necessary apparatus to enable it to take partin the inter- 
national photographic campaign for mapping the heavens. 
A congress of astronomers meets to discuss details at Paris 
next month. 


canes 4 philosopher has discovered that without mosqui- 
tos, oui marshes and swampy places would be so unsalu- 
brious that human life would bea burden. This is about 
equal to the belief of that wise person, who thought Satan 
ws created in order to give us a perfect example of untir- 
ing industry and successful perseverance. Possibly we 
could do well enough tho either or both were wholly abol- 
ished. 


....-The total population of Bulgaria and Ruwmelia, 
strangers included, was ascertained on January Ist, 1888, 
to be 3,154.575. Of these 2.336,250 were Bulgarians, 904,000 
Turks, and ouly 86,000 Greeks. The Turkish race in Buiga- 
ria exhibits a singular predominance of females, who num- 
ber 607,000, and 58,000 of the Greeks are females. Among 
the Bulyarians and other races the males are in excess. 


.-A globe forty metres in circumference, aud therefore 
upon a millionth scale, forms one of the features of the 
Paris Extibition. The countries are drawn upon the out- 
side with their true convex curvature, and not, as was the 
case with the still larger globe once on exhibition in Lei- 
cester Square, Londun, upon the concave interior. 





Personalities. 


It is often the patent-rights on mere trifles that have 
brought fortunes tothe inventors. The New Jersey man 
who hit upon the idea of attaching a rubber erasing tip to 
the end of lead pencils is worth $200,000. The miner who 
invented a metal rivet or eyelet at cach end of the mouth 
of coats and trousers pockets to resist the strain caused by 
the carriage of pieces of ore and heavy tools, has made more 
money from bis letters-patent than he would have made had 
he “ struck” a good vein of gold- bearing quartz. Every one 
has seen the metal plates that are used to protect the heels 
and soles of rough shoes, but every one doesn’t know that 
within ten years the man who hit upon the idea has made 
$250,000. As large a sum as was ever obtained forany in- 
vention was enjoyed by the Yankee who invented the in- 
verted glass bell to hang over gas jets to protect ceil- 
ings from being blackened by smoke. A simple thing? 
Yes, very. Frequently time and circumstances are wanted 
before an invention is appreciated, but patience is fie- 
quently rewarded and richly rewarded, too, for theinvent- 
or of the roller skate has made #1.000,000, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his patent had nearly expired before the 
value of it wasascertained in the craze for roller-skating 
that spread over the country several yearsago. 

....A correspondent of one of our journals recently met 
that much talked about and certainly very odd li.erary 
woman, Miss dela Rame (‘Ouida’) at a Florence tea- 
party. She talked little, but with a good deal of acidity, 
recognized few persons, was well-dresed, but no one 
thought so, and when she left the room the female tongues 
filled the air with angry cackle. There is the feeling in 
her set that it was a naughty child in society, the kind tha’ 











lies on the hearth-rng and screams apd kicks. She has a 
grudge against society and socieiy against her; she likes to 
offend it in her beoks, sbe likes to outrage it in person, 
The writer adds as to this tendency that *‘ Ouida” isa good 
deal like Prince George of Wales, wbo, when a child, and 
the Queen was dining some foreign princes, acted so badly 
that his royal grandmamma sent him under the table to 
stay till he was good. He “ stayed’’ a long time quite quiet, 
and the only sound was the clinking of the gold spoons 
against the gold plates, as Her Majesty looked very severe, 
Presently a sweetly penitent voice cried: “I'm good now, 
Grandmamma,” and being told he could come out, to the 
horror of every one danced before them stark naked—for 
revenge. 


....The history of bank-note forgery is rather intimately 
connected with that of line-engraving, as many accom- 
plished workmen in that profession have stepped from the 
path of honesty and turned their art to the counterfeiter’s 
aid. One excellent engraver, drawn into their net was 
John McLees, a skilled artist and an honest man, drink 
being his great fault. Once, when under the influence of 
drink, he was seized by a gang of counterfeiters, carried to 
Brooklyn and there detained in secret. Under threat of 
death he was made to counterfeit a Government bond. To 
gain time McLees spoiled the first plateas if by accident, 
and before the sécond plate was finished the Government's 
officers descended upon the place. McLees’s good reputa- 
tion and his frank story in court saved him from imprise. 
ment. A friend found employment for him and became 
responsible to the Government for his conduct. McLees 
quit drivk and lived the honest life he always had lived, but 
eurly one morning he was found, dying, with a fractured 
skull at the foot of his stairway in Dey Street. He did not 
revive sufficiently to tell the story of his death wound, but 
it is alwayssupposed it came from his Brooklyn captors, in 
revenge for his trick. 


.... The story is told of the Rev. Canon Melville, who has 
just resigned the rectory of Great Witley, Worcestershire, 
which was pre-ented to him by the late Earl of Dudiey in 
1857; that at the time the living became vacant Mr. Melville 
was attached to the household of the deceased nobleman 
in the capacity of chaplain, and having to preach at Witley 
before his noble patron, he boldly declared his desire to be- 
come rector of the parish in a sermon founded on the text: 
‘Lord, remember David.’”’ (David is the Canon’s Chris- 
tian name.) He repeated that text again and again with 
much unction. There was no mistakiug his desire ex- 
pressed in it; and Lord Dudley gave him the living. 


...-Miss Susan B. Anthony is nearly seventy, but her 
figure is straighter than that of many a girl of seventeen. 
Hereyes are very bright and her rather thin face expresses 
acuteness and kindly intelligeuce. She dresses quietly 
but richly in dark silks with fine lace for garniture and is 
charged with but one very feminine weakness—a horror of 
going out in the rain, which aversion, for that matter, 
many men share with her energetic self. 








Pebbles. 


The Pater: ‘‘ Well, Dr. Raptail, I} like your school 
very much, and I think I’1l put my boy here. But tell me 
what sort of boys do youturn out 2?” The Doctor: “The 
bad ones.”—Funny Folks. 


.... She: “It must have been an awful storm to blow 
away the lighthouse.’”’ Cholly: “Terrible, my dear; but 
it could bave only been through carelessness that thera 
was a lighthouse in such an exposed place.’”’—Life. 


.... Wife; “Tom, I must have some money to pay what I 
owe at the hair-store. I owe for a skeleton-bany, and a 
switch, anda’’— Husband: ‘Clara, spare me the hair- 
owing details.”—Teras Siftings. 


...Mrs. Pilgrin: ‘‘ Now these boys air sister’s.”’ The 
Census-taker; *‘ No; you mean brothers.’”” Mrs, Pilgrin: 
** No, sir; I mean jes what I say; they air my sisters. She 
lives nex’ door in the red house.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Omaha Youth: “lve called for my new spring suit.” 
Average Tailor: ‘Sorry, but it is not finished.’? Omaha 
Youth: ‘‘ Why, you said you would have it doneif you 
worked all night.”” Average Tailor: “Yes, but I didn’t 
work all night.”,—Omaha World. 

....The conversation turned upon a certain gentleman 
who is not what you may calla brilliantspeaker. ‘‘He bas 
only three faults,” a friend apologetically remarked: “1, 
he reads his speeches; 2, he reads them badly; 3, they are 
not worth reading.” —La Caricature. 


....In Greenland ’tis so very cold 
That each newspaper Solon, 
In almost every line he writes, 
Must pause to put the : 
—Exchange. 


.. .The Dentist’s daughter (who hears her father ap- 
proaching): ‘‘ Ob, dear Edward, here comes my father! If 
he should find us together here we are lost. Oh, he is com- 
ing! You will either have to ask for my hand or--let him 
pull out a tooth for you.”’—Fliegende Blitter. 


.....Colored Lad: “Gemman to see ya, mum.” Lady 
of the house (at breakfast): ** Very well. John; show bim 
intothe parlor.” John; ‘‘Ob! butit’s the gemman come 
to sweep the chimbly.” Lady (much nettled): “ Then 
show him up the chimney.”’— Philadelphia Ledger. 


... Miss Greene (just returned from a Western tour): 
“ Ob, Mr. Noddy, we had a most delightful trip! The 
Yeliowstone Park was beautiful, and the sunrise which I 
saw there was simply grand!” Mr, Noddy: “ Yaas? 
But—aw—excuse me—but I wasn’t aware that the sun ever 
rose in the West.’”-—Harper’s Bazar, 
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School and College. 


THE one hundred and thirty-Aifth commencement 
of Columbia College occurred in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, this city, on Wednesday of last week. A special 
feature of the occasion was the conferring of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts upon two young ladies who had passed 
through the collegiate course for women,and of a certificate 
for proficiency upon a third, This act was marked by a 
strong demonstration of approval from the entire assem- 
blage. It started, says the Times, when the names of the 
young ladies were read, grew as they reached the platform, 
and reached a tumultuous climax when the Trustees of the 
College rose in honor of the young ladies; and the Faculty, 
students and invited guests on the platform joined in the 
tribute of respect and admiration. There was a long list 
of honor men and five prize fellowships. The degree of 
A.B. was given to 33 graduates of the School of Arts and 
four graduates of the School of Political Science. The de- 
gree of Bacnelor of Pailosopby in the School of Political 
Science was conferred upon two students. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or Letters, in the collegiate course for 
women was cooferred upon Sara Bulkley Rogers and Caro- 
line Raynolds Hankey (speciali gratia). A certificate for 
proficiency was awarded Gertrude Weil. The degree of 
Kogineer of Mines was given to fourteen students; the degree 
of Civil Eayineer to nineteen; the degree of Sanitary Engi 
neer to two; the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in the 
course Of geology and paleontology to one; the degree of 

Bachelor o' Philosopby in the course of analytical and ap- 
plied chemistry to seven; the degree of Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy in the course of architecture to eleven; the degree of 
Master of Arts in the School of Arts to ten; the deuree of 
Master in Arts in tne School of Political Science to eigh- 
teen. In the Schvol of Medicine 168 students were gradu- 
ated. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the School of 
Arts was conferred on Mortimer Lumson Earle, A.B., 
Maurice Henry Harris, A.B., and Alfred Poole Grint, A B., 
A M.; the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Schoo! of 
Miwes on Francis May Simonds, E.M., and the degree of 
Doctor of Puilosophy in the School of Political Science on 
George Asnton Black, A.B. (cum laude), and Charles 
Washburn Clark. The honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on Victor Morawetz. 





....The fourteenth commencement of Johns Hopkins 
University was held on Toursday night of last week, in the 
Mount Vervon Methodist Episcopal church, Baltimore. 
Short addresses were made by President Gilman, briefly re- 
viewing the incidents of the academic year; by Professor 
Remsen, giving couusel to the young men avout to graduate, 
and by Professor Sma!l,of Colby University, Me., one of the 
company about to receive the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy. [he Bachelors of Arts,thirty-six in number, received 
diplomas. Tne Doctors of Philosophy were twentyin num 
ber. The honors were announced as follows: Fellows— 
Shozaburo Watase, of Tokio, Japan; Edward Carey Ap- 
plegarth, of Baltimore; Charles Austin Borst, of Clinton, 
N. Y.; Rudolpn J. J. de Roode, Jr., of Lexington, Ky.; 
George Peter Dreyer, of Baltimore; Hermann Louis Evel- 
ing, of Catonsville, Md.; Edwin Whitfield Fay, of Gaden, 
La.; Charles Jaques Goodwin, of Farmington, Me.; Christo- 
pher Johnson, Jr, of Baltimore; John Hanson Thomas 
McPherson, of Baltimore; Thomas Hunt Morgan, of Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Hiram Benjamin Loomis, of Hartford, Conp.; 
Charles Lane Poor, of New York City; Daniel Alexander 
Murray, of Truro, N. S.; George Mann Richardson, of St, 
Louis; John Cunningham Robertson, of Washington; 
Charles Hunter Ross, of Auburn, Ala.; Joseph Samuel 
Shefloe, of Waukon, Ia.. Robert Benson Steele, of Lodi- 
Wis.; Bert John Vos, of Grand Rapids, Mich ; James Al- 
bert Woodburn, of Bloomington, Ind. The following ap- 
pointments in the faculty have been made: Professor 
Griffin, of Williams College, has accepted the office of Dean 
and Professor of the History of Philosophy; Dr. Fabian 
Franklin has been appointed Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics: Dr. W. B. Clark has been appointed Associate in 


Paleontelogy; Dr. F. M. Warren has been appointed Asso-- 


ciate in Modern Languages. 


.... The commencement exercises of the University of the 
City of New York were held in the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Thursday evening. The degree of B.A. was 
conferred on fourteen students; that of B.S.,on eight; that 
of Civil Engineer on four; that of Master of Science (in 
course) on one; and that of M D., oneight. The following 
honorary degrees were conferred: Ph.D.—Charles H. Boyn- 
ton, A.B.; Jesse W. Brooks, A.M.; James C. Jones, B.5S.; 
John S. Kennedy, A.M., LL.8; Henry S. Livingston, 
B.S., B.D.; Jonathan M. Meeker, B.D.; Peter H. Milliken, 
A.M.; Carl L. Spethmann, A.M.; Adam McClelland, A.M., 
D.D.; Martyn Summerbell, A.M.,D.D. LL.D.—Jobn Big- 
elow; John Taylor Johnston (class of 1839). D.D.—James 
C. Egbert (class of 1852); Andrew Burrows, George S. 
Woodhull (class of 1848); Marcus D. Buell (class of 1872). 
Dean of School of Tneology in Boston University; Benja- 
min C, Henry, Canton, China. 


.... The commencement exercises of Elmira College were 
held June 12th. Essays were read by nine graduates. The 
degrees wete conferred by President Cowles, woo with 
this commencement retires from the head of the college of 
which he nas been president since its foundation in 1859 
The degree of A.M. (pru causa honoris), was conferred 
upon Lotrie Miller, and in course upon Jeannette P. Mur 
doch, Mabel McPoerson, Elizabeth J. Hochkiss, Frances 
B. Squire and Mabel Love. 


-... The forty-fourth annual commencement of Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, LIl., was beld last Thursday. The gradu- 
ating class numbered thirty four. Dewrees were conferred 
n forty-five persons. A fund of $25,000 was reported as 
having been raised tow srd the erection of an alumni hall in 
honor of Daniei Pearsons, who bas just given the College 
$50,000. A Pearsons Latin Chair has been established. 


...-The commencement exercises of the Medical College, 
of Syracuse University were held last week. Chancellor 
Sims delivered an address on ‘“‘ Uncommercial Compensa- 
tious of Professional Fidelity.”” Dr. B. L. Hovey, of Roch- 
ester, was elected president of the alumni association. 
There were four graduates, including Miss E. A. McAI- 
lister, of Newburg. 


.... The Board of Trustees of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Penn., have elected the Rev. J. S. Stahr, 
D.D., President pro tem to succeed Dr. T. G. Apple. A 
gift of $5,000 from Mrs. Hood, of Frederick, Md, for the 
observatory has been received. At the fifty-third com- 
mencement, last week, degrees were conferred on twenty- 
four graduates. 


.... The Regents of the State University of West Virgi- 
nia at their meeting last week decided to open the doors of 
the University for the admission of female students on an 
equality witb male students. This ultimatum ot the Re- 
gents is regarded as a great victory by the co-educationists 
of the state. Governor Wilson received the degree of 
LL.D. : 


.... The thirtv-sixth commencement of Roanoke College 
was observed last week Wednesday. Fourteen graduates 
delivere speeches. In conferring the degrees, President 
Dreher made a new departure by using the English lan- 
guage. The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
the Rev. Frederick William Conrad, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia. 

.... The graduating exercises took place at Andover Sem- 

y last Thursday. There were eight graduates, six ot 
whom read papers. Edward Taylor resigned the office of 
treasurer of the seminary , H. Hardy was ap- 
pointed to the vacaucy. 


....The graduating exercises of the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary and Female Coilege at Kent’s Hill, Winthrop, 
was beld last I'hursday. There are seven departments 
conuected with the scnool, and torty-two pupils graduated 
in tbe various branches. 


....President G. W. Samson, of Rutgers Female College, 
this city, gave dipiomas last week toa number of graduates. 
Tne degree of Ph.D. was conferred on Miss Adele Roch, and 
that of M.A. on Miss Harriet L Van Dolsen. 


....The College for the Training of Teachers in this city 
graduated eight young women last week, and certificates 
of capacity to teach in special branches were given to 
forty-seven others. 


....-The eighteenth annual commencement of the Uni- 
versity of lllipois, at Champaign, was held last week. 
Toe graduating class numbered twenty seven, six of them 
being ladies. 


.... The forty-fifth commencement exercises of the Packer 
Collegiate Institution, in Brooklyn, took place June 12th. 
Diplomas were conferred upon thirty-seven graduates. 


....-The commencement exercises at Fisk University. 
Nashville, Tenn., were held June 12th. Diplomas were 
awarded to thirteen graduates. 


. ..The graduates at West Point received their diplomas 
last week at the hands of General Sherman, who delivered 
a short address. 


....Forty-nine young ladies were graduated from Vassar 
College last week. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE coroner’s jury in theCronin case at Chicago ren- 
dered their verdict on Tuesday of last week. They found 
that Mr. Cronin was decoyed from his home to the house 
in North Clark Street and there murdered, and that the 
body was thrown into the catch basin where it was found; 
that the murder was the result of a plot and further: 


“It isour judgment that no other person or persons, except 

some of those who are, or who had been members of a certain se- 
cret society known as the ‘United Brotherhood’ or ‘Clan-na- 
Gael,’ had cause to be instigators or executors of such plot or 
conspiracy to murder said Cronin. Many of the witnesses testi- 
fying in said case have done so with much evident unwilling- 
ness, and we believe with much mental reservation. We find 
from the evidence that a number of persons were parties to the 
plot and conspiracy to murder the said Cronin, and that Daniel 
Coughlin, Patrick O. Sullivan, Alexander Sullivan, and one 
Woodruff, alias Black, were either principals, accessories, or 
had guilty knowledge of said plot and conspiracy to murder said 
Cronin and conceal his body, and should be held to answer to 
the grand jury. We also believe that other persons are en- 
gaged in this plot or had guilty knowledge of it and should be 
apprehended and held to the grand jury. We further state 
that this plot or conspiracy in its conception and execution is 
one of the most foul and brutal that has ever come to our know- 
ledge, and we recommend that the proper authorities offer a 
large reward for the discovery and apprehension of all those en- 
gaged in itin any way. We further state that in our judgment 
all secret societies whose objects are such as the evidence shows 
that of the Clan-na-Gael or United Brotherhood to be are not in 
harmony with and are injurious to American institutions. We 
hope that future vigor and vigilance by the police force will 
more than compensate for past neglect by a portion of the torce 
in this case.”’ 
As soon as the verdict was announced Alexander Sullivan 
was arrested and Jocked up; but he was subsequently re- 
leased on bail by Judge Tuley, the amount being fixed at 
$20,000. The case is now before the grand jury. It is ex- 
pected that their verdict will be rendered this week. 





....The restoration ot Johnstown goes on as rapidly as 
could be expected. Every effort is being made now to get 
the business men on their feet again. The flood was 
especially severe upon the stores and scarcely one remains 
that can be re-occupied without weeks of renovation and re- 





pairs. The hospital records show an increase in the num- 





ber of new cases. Bronchitis and stomach troubles seem 
to be the most prevalent; measles and pneumonia are 
increasing slightly. The damp weather and the recent 
excitement have reduced the vitality of the people and 
physicians report that stimulants are most needed. The 
wreckage is now lighted by electritity, so that the work of 
removing it may go on unceasingly. Contributions con- 
tinue to be made for the relief of the sufferers and survi- 
vors. New York City and vicinity bave contributed over 
$8,000,000. The Lord Mayor of Dublin sent a second thou- 
sand pounds last week. Governor Beaver has given almost 
undivided attention to the flooded district. He issued a 
proclamation last Saturday, in deference to the request of 
the State Board of Health, which made an official report 
declaring the drift in the Conemaugh River a public nui- 
sance, and directing the said nuisance to be immediately 
abated. The Governor directs that men and means be imme- 
diately employed to that end, and continued in use until 
the nuisance has been entirely abated and the danger to 
public health and safety removed, and he pledges the faith 
of the State to provide the necessary funds therefor. 


-...The President made the following appointments in 
the Consular service on Saturday last: 

Wakefield G. Frye, of Maine, to be Consul-General of the 
United States at Halifax; salary, $3,500. 

Joseph A. Leonard, of Minnesota, to be Consul-General of the 
United States at Shanghai; salary, $5,000. 

Zachary T. Sweeny, of Indiana, to be Consul-General of the 
United States at Constantinople; salary, $3,000. 

Oliver H. Dockerey, of North Carolina, to be Consul-General 
of the United States at Rio de Janeiro; salary, $6,000. 

Oliver H. Simons, of Colorado, to be Consul-General of the 
United States at St. Petersburg; salary, $3,000. 

George W. Roosevelt, of Pennsylvania, t» be Consul of the 
United States at Brassels; salary, $2,500. 

Levi W. Brown, of Ohio, to be Consul of the United States at 
Glasgow; salary, $3,000. 


John 8. McKim, ot Delaware, to be Commercial Agent at Not- 
tingham, England. 


-...-The Navy Department last week issued advertise- 
ments inviting proposals for the construction of two steel 
cruisers of 3,000 tons displacement, under the authority 
conveyed by the Appropriation Act of September last. The 
contractor is required to guaranty a minimum speed of 
nineteen knots for four consecutive hours, and there is a 
bonus provided of $50,000 for every additional quarter-knot, 
and a deduction of the same amount for each quarter-knot 
deficiency. The vessels are to be completed in two years. 


...-In the Republican caucus of New Hampshire last 
week, William E. Chandler was nominated for United 
States Senator by a vote of 125 for him and 50 for J. H, Gal- 
linger. 


....-The Civil Service rules have been extended by the 
President to cover 1,500 employés of the Census Bureau. 


..-.-A flood in Kansas has swept away Uniontown, 
drowning six persons. 





FOREIGN. 

....On Wednesday of last week a Sunday-school excur- 
sion train, with 1,200 persons on board was partially wrecked 
near Armagh, Ireland. The accident occurred at a point 
where the two sections of the train had to ascend the grade 
on an embankment fifty feet high. The first train made 
the ascent successfully. The engineer of the second train 
finding that his engine was powerless to pull the train up 
the grade, unlinked several of the cars. His object was to 
take the first part of the train to the next station, and then 
return forthe part left behind. Stones were placed bebind 
the wheels of the detached cars to prevent them from slip- 
ping, but the 1ocomotive, en restarting, gave the entire 
train a sbunt that displaced the stones. The result was 
that the detached cars began to slip down the grade, their 
speed gradually increasing until they had attained a fright- 
ful velocity. After running four miles they crashed with 
terrific force into a third train about a mile and a half from 
Armagh, which was moving at a good rate of speed. 
The engine of this train was hurled down the embank- 
ment, the engineer and firemen having saved them- 
selves by jumping. Some of the occupants of the 
runaway cars tried to escape by the doors, which 
were locked, while many jumped from the windows and 
escaped with slight injuries. The front part of the train 
started back in pursuit of the runaway cars and the passen- 
gers saw the collision at a distance of 300 yards. Seventy- 
five persons were killed and many injured. 


....-The Samoan treaty has been signed and the United 
States commissioners are on their way home. Thedraft of 
the ureaty, according to a Berlin dispatch, guarautees an 
autonomous administration of the, islands under the joint 
control of Germany and America England acting as arbi 
trator in the event of differences arising. The Samoaus 
are to elect their own King and Viceroy, and are to be rep- 
resented in a Senate composed of the principal chiefs and 
chambers elected by the people. Samoa is to have the right 
of levying duties of every kind. The treaty also stipulates 
that the Germaas shall receive a money indemnity for their 
losses. A special court will be appointed to deal with the 
land question. The Americans made their adhesion condi- 
tional upon the ratification of the treaty by the United 
States Senate. The status quo will, therefore, obtain in 
Samoa until December. The London papers congratulate 
America on the results of the Confereuce. 


.... It is reported from China that the city of Suchow, in 
upper Pangtsze, was nearly destroyed by fire in April. The 
news was not printed in Shanghai until May 10th. The 
loss of hfe—burned and trampled to deajh—was estimated 
at ten thousand. 


....The Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch, of Russia,was 
married to the Princess Alexandra, of Greece, in St. Peters- 
burg on Sunday. 
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Dr. MEYER, in the Introduction of his Commentary on 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, refers to the apostle as 
having largely created *‘ the Church language” in which 
religious ideas were expressed in his age, and in which 
they have been expressed in all ensuing ages. There is 
much truthin thisidea. Paul was by far the most volumi- 
nous writer of all the apostles; and he put the stamp of 
his uwn mind and his own modes of expression upon the 
Church in his own age; and that stamp has remained 
ever since, and will remain to the end of time. Peter 
did the same thing to some extent by his two Epistles, 
and so did John and James; but Paul in this respect far 
exceeded them all put together. 

We do not mean that the apostle actually invented an 
entirely new set of words that had not hitherto been in 
use among those to whom he spake and wrote. What 
he did was to give a peculiar and Caristian use and in- 
deed sense to words already in use, and fix that use and 
sense in the understanding and heart of the Church. 
The impression thus made is as enduring and immortal 
as the Caurch itself. The Church has had its Calvins, its 
Luthers, its great and strong men, in different ages, and 
all these men have more or less left their mark upon it; 
but it never had but one Paul, and never had his equal 
in fixing its thoughts, and in determining in what words 
and forms of speech these thoughts should be expressed. 
Any one who wiil carefully study Paul’s Epistles, and 
note their connection with the ensuing history of Chris- 
tian thought and Christian modes of expression, cannot 
fail to be impressed with the amazing power of that 
wonderful man. Potentially considered, he is the great- 
est mere man that ever lived. No other mere man ever 
made so great an impression on the human race, 

When we add the fact that Paul was * called to be an 
apostle,” and ‘** separated unto the Gospel of Ged,” and 
that he spoke and wrote ‘** not in the words which man 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” we have 
much more than the greatness and marvelous genius of 
the man. We have God himself speaking to the world 
through Pauline forms of thought and Pauline modes of 
expressing Christian thought, and stamping both the 
thought and the expression upon the mind and heart of 
the Courch. No advance in culture and no improve- 
ments in theology can or should supersede Paul’s Epis- 
tles, or substitute for them either different ideas or dif- 
ferent and better modes of expressing Christian ideas, 





The doctrines of the Gospel as he stated them will and 
must stand through all time as the faith of the Church; 
and the words which he used, or their equivalents when 
his words are translated into other languages, must also 
stand as the received and established language of the 
Church for these doctrines. The Church cannot out- 
grow either the doctrines or the words, or so revise 
either as to remove from eitber the Pauline stamp. 
What was good enouga for the age in which the apostle 
lived, is good enough in any age. What was a “form 
of sound words” in his day, cannot, either as a form or 
in its contents, become obsolete by the lapse of time. 
Saints and sianers to-day need just what saints and sin- 
ners needed when Paul lived and preached and wrote. 

The apostle had several favorite expressions which he 
often used as defining the work of Christ—‘‘ Christ died 
for us”; ‘* Christ died for our sins”; ‘‘ reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son”; ‘‘redemption through his 
blood ”; **Christ our passover is sacrificed for us”; 
Christ ‘‘who gave himself for our sins”; Christ ‘* set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood”; *‘be- 
ing now justified by his blood —” these are specimens of 
Paul’s rhetoric in stating the doctrine of Christ’s sacrifi 
cial and expiatory work in behalf of sinners. This 
rhetoric was not peculiar to him, but common to him 
and the other apostles. It assigns to Christ a work for 
man which he accomplished when “ for the joy that was 
set before him” he * endured the cross, despising the 
shame,” and which he declared to be “ finished” when 
he bowed his head and *‘ gave up the ghost.” Paul be- 
lieved that Christ ‘‘ died for our sins,” in order that God 
‘** might be just and the justifier of bim which believeth 
in Jesus,” and he stated this faith in express words. 
The death of Carist for sin, and in behalf of sinners, was 
an axiom in his Christology, and tbe idea in various 
forms runs all through his expositon of Christian doc- 
trine and determines his choice of words in stating that 
doctrine. A suffering, a crucified, and a sin-atoning 
Christ lies at the foundation of human salvation as Paul 
saw it and stated it in his Episiles. 

The prominence which the apostle gave to this view of 
Christ’s work and the frequency with which he pre- 
sented it, taken in connection with what Christ himself 
said in the days of his flesh and with what the other 
apostles said, explain why the sufferings and death of 
Christ have filled so large a place in the thoughts and 
the literature of the Christian Church in ages past, and 
will do so in ages yet to come. What Christ endured 
for man is incorporated into Church language, into pul- 
pit language, into prayer-meeting language, into the 
hymns and psalms of the Church, into the language of 
devotion, into the language of prayer and hope, and into 
the language of the death-bed. It has become one of the 
permanent characteristics of saintship, whether learned 
or unlearned. It imparts its own coloring to the rhet- 
oric of piety. The tenderest emotions of the Christian 
heart are allied with it, and the purest joys of hope 
spring from it. The thought has moved along the track 
of Church history from age to age, and will do so as long 
as the world stands. It will never grow old and never 
become obsolete, and piety will never be weary in sing- 
ing it. Morality will never be so good as not to need it. 

We know of no better way in which a Christian can 
state his faith on this point than simply to say: ‘‘ Christ 
died for me.” This is a Pauline mode of stating the 
idea. It can be expressed in the rudest and most imper- 
fect language of earth. The humblest capacity can ap- 
prehend the statement, and the largest intellect can do 
no better than to be content with it. Man’s salvation 
is connected with the death of Christ and flows from it. 
Let him be grateful for it, and give to the crucified 
Saviour the affections and faith of his heart. 


> 
> 


THE PENNSYLVAN‘TA CAMPAIGN FOR PROHI- 
BITION, 





THE struggle in Pennsylvania over the incorporation 
of Prohibition in the Constitution of the State, closing 
with the election on Tuesday of this week, has been, in 
many respects, a remarkable one. Writing on Monday, 
we do not know what the result is to be. It requires a 
majority only to adopt; but Pennsylvania casts a very 
large vote—last fall it footed up nearly a million—and a 
majority for Prohibition would be a verv great victory 
indeed, A victory we may still hope for, tho a large ad- 
verse majority would not at all surprise us. 

The campaign has been a longer one than those in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, but it has been 
fought on substantially the same grounds and in much 
the same way as that in the old Bay State. Those in 
favor of the Amendment have worked together in har- 
mony and have made a vigorouscanvass. Ifthe Amend- 
ment fails, it will not, we are persuaded, be due to any 
fault of the leaders on that side. It will be due, rather, 
to the fact that the people have been misled with respect 
to the efficacy of Prohibition. As it was in Massachu- 
setts, so it has been in Pennsylvania—the strongest pop- 
ular influence, the secular press, has been on the wrong 
side. It is said that but one daily paper of wide reputa- 
tion supported the Amendment in Masssachusetts. The 
friends of the Amendment had the platform almost ex- 
clusively, while its opponents had the press. The plat- 
form in Pennsylvania has been almost entirely on the 
side of Prohibition, while the secular press has been as 











I 
largely on the other side. Most of the daily papers of 
that state that come to us have teemed with matter, edj- 
torial and otherwise, against Prohibition. Ex-Attorney- 
General Palmer, Chairman of the State Committee or- 
ganized to conduct the campaign for the Amendment, 
speaks bitterly of the attitude of the secular press. He 
says: 

“If a scoundrel elopes with somebody’s wife, or a cashier 
runs away to Canada, they get columns of free advertising 
with display head-lines; but this contest of the people, the 
most important and engrossing that has been fought since 
the Civil War, is either not noticed at all or is lied about 
in bogus dispatches at fifty cents a line in a way that is ex- 
asperating as well as scandalous. One thing is very sure, 
Public respect for some leading journals is being weak- 
ened and their influence is waning with great rapidity, 
, We try to fairly fight this question and submit it 
to the great jury of the qualified electors of Pennsylvania, 
and we are being lied to death by publications in papers 
paid for at fifty cents a line.” 

The news and advertising columns of the press have 
certainly been very extensively used by the liquor men, 
We have now before us a ‘reading notice,” which 
would occupy two pages of THE INDEPENDENT, wherein 
is set forth various reasons and various authorities, in- 
cluding prominent clergymen and educators, against 
Prohibition. It is the specious plea of the liquor-dealer 
from beginning to end. We took it from a leading daily 
in Philadelphia. It was, of course, paid for at so much 
a line, tho many readers would not suspect that it was 
an advertisement. Doubtless other dailies throughout 
the state published the same matter. The liquor-dealers 
had plenty of money to pay for these appeals, and to 
circulate by the hundred thousand anti-Prohibition doc- 
uments, furnished by the National Protective Associa- 
tion (the organ of the distillers and wholesale-dealc1s), 
from Louisvile, Ky. 

These ‘‘arguments” against Prohibition were sup-- 
ported by editiorial arguments in most of the duilies to: 
the effect that Prohibition does not Prohibit while Highi 
License does; that Prohibition has failed every where, 
while High License has failed nowbere; that Masschu- 
setts and Rhode Island, especially Rhode Island, want 
High License rather than Probibition; and that the pres- 
ent Brooks Law is much better for Pennsylvania than 
Prohibition could possibly be. We need not say that 
these arguments generally evinced a remarkable ind:f- 
ference as tothe facts. The facts as to Iowa and Kan- 
sas and Maine were shamefully misrepresented, and alf 
the testimony of governors, judges, public prosecutors, 
jailers and others showing that Prohibition does prohibit 
and brings most beneficent and far-reaching results, was 
quietly ignored. So respectable a paper as the Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph, in its zeal against Constitu- 
tional Prohibition, could even misrepresent—we trust it 

was through ignorance—the recent action of thé Presby- 
terian General Assembly on the subject. It said that 
in ‘‘ place of the comprehensive, cast-iron resolution the 
Prohibitionists asked for,” the Assembly passed that 
offered by Dr. Crosby to the effect that the ‘“ deliver- 
ances of the Assembly on the subject of Prohibition are 
not to be construed as the advocacy of any particular 
political party.” The Telegraph should have known that 
the Crosby resolution was not adopted as a substitute, but 
simply to guard against wrong inferences as to the 
meaning of the resolution adopted the night before. This 
resolution re-affirmed the deliverance of 1883 which pro- 
nounced in favor of prohibiting entirely the liquor 
trattic. Such tactics are unworthy respectable papers. 

S me legitimate arguments were, of course, advanced 
against Constitutional Prohibition. It was contended, 
for example, that in those cities which could be expected 
to give a heavy vote against the Amendment, Prohibition 
would be a dead letter. There is force in this position, 
tho Philadelphia may happily disappoint the expecta- 
tions of the anti-Prohibitionists. There is a strong feel- 
ing in that city for Prohibition, and there is likewise a 
general demand among the farmers and rural settlers of 
the state for the same thing and no harm is likely tocome 
even to Philadelphia, by giving Prohibition a trial. 
Certainly other methods have had sufficient opportunity 
to show what could be accomplisned by them. The 
Broeks Law has secured some excellent results, and the 

wish to continue it has led, we suspect, many persons to 
decide not to vote for the Amendment. 


> 
> 


THE ARTIFICIAL AND THE REAL. 





No one who has not familiarized himself with the 
work of the Gospel among the poor and the wretched in 
our great cities, can have any adequate idea of the dead- 
ening effects of artificial civilization and social life, as 
seen among the middle and upper classes, upon the re- 
ligious sensibilities and spiritual natures of people thus 
environed. Passing from the congregations of the poor 
in some of our great mission districts back to the con- 
gregations of the rich, and again to the poor and back 
again to the rich, during the last seven months, and 
being in close attendance upon and making care- 
ful inspection of the work of God among all classes of 
out great city population, the writer has been struck 
with the marked contrast between the natural and the 
artificial and unreal attitude of human nature toward 
the message of love and grace and toward the Lord Jesus 
himself, who is the substance of his own Gospel. 
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In the one case the attitude is frank and honest, either 
for or against, and in the other case it is covert and full 
of dissimulation. Of course, we make allowance for the 
exceptions to the general rule. But to set the matter 
before our readers in concrete illustration, let us bring 
them before a typical audience of the commonest of the 
common people. 

Here is a large mission hall in one of the most popu- 
lous districts of the city. All around it, for a mile in ex- 
tent, there are ruws and blocks of tenement houses, fill- 
ed from cellar to garret with a teeming mass of human- 
ity. They are mustly very poor, day laborers or work- 
ers in factories and shops, and in very many cases, to 
the poverty which is barely kept from starvation point, 
that worst of all horrors and evils is added, the curse 
of drink. This is the class from which an audience of 
twelve or fifteen huudred souls were gathered ,from night 
to night,during two weeks. The people came in all manner 
of garbs, and some almost inno garb atall. Men in 
miserable clothing, dirty in body and dress; women if 
possible in still worse attire. Sprinkled through this con- 
gregation, which was one of several that the writer visit- 
ed irom night to night, were those who were emerging 
from these lower depths or had not yet fallen into them, 
but were sober and industrivus working people, without, 
however, the least touch of what we call refinement 
about them, who had never been even on the edge of the 

gocial world as known by the lower middle classes, not 

to speak of the upper middle or upper world of society. As 
may be supposed, the members of this congregation were 
not afraid of each other, they did not care what their 

neighbors thought or said about them: the women did 

not feel embarrassed because their bonnets (if they bad 
any at all), were of last year’s date, or their attire in gen- 
eral of the poorest kind. In a word, they had no 
thought of their surroundings or the accident of their 
dress or circumstances. To them the question was sim- 
ply: ** What will wedo with Jesus Christ?” ‘* Will we 
accept his Gospel and live, or will we reject it and him 
and goon in our sin until death swallows us up in eter- 
nal ruin?” 

One could not but notice the different spirit and man- 
ner of the preacher who wasin the habit of preaching 
much of histime to the upper classes. He was free in 
manner, enthusiastic in his spirit, homely and natural 
in his address, fervent in his desire to send home his 
message. Ina word, he caught sympathy with his au- 
dience and was not afraid of offending some social mag- 
nate, or careful of the criticism of some lawyer or doctor 
or other leading man. He evidently only had thought 
of God and the poor people in his heart. Once in the 
course of an address, a man in coarse attire and of very 
common appearance, except for the intense interest man- 
ifest in his facé, shouted at the top of his voice: ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah!’’ The peoplesmiled, but paid no further atten- 
tion. Had that happened in a conventional congrega- 
tion of well-to-do up-town people they would have been 
scandalized. The preacher, evidently taken a little by 
surprise at this loud demonstratior, stopped short in his 
discourse and said, turning toward the loud shouter: 
“What did yousay that for, brother?’ Quick as a 
flash the man was on his feet and answered back: ** Be- 
cause, praise the Lord, seven years ago the good God res- 
cued me from drunkenness and all manner of sin, 
washed mein his blood and put a new song in my 
mouth that used to be filled with blasphemies, and has 
kept me from falling back into the old ways, and has con 
verted my wife and changed my home from hell into 
heaven, That's what makes me say * hallelujah’ when 
Ihear of the great grace of God to sinners. I know 
what it means.” And with another loud * hallelujah!’ 
hesatdown. The preacher turned to the superintendent 
of the mission and asked him if this man’s story was 
true, and if he was living a life among his neighbors that 
justified him in shouting out in that way. To which the 
superintendent, aleading layman and merchant in the 
city, said very heartily: ‘* It is quite true, and more than 
all he has said.” Such responses were not frequent but 
occasional, and every one meant a pzean of thanksgiv- 
ing to God for salvation. 

As for the singing,the old mission hall fairly rung with 
the hearty notes of joy. The people were not afraid of each 
other, There were discords, but they were lost in the 
vast volume of harmonious praise. An artificial congre- 
gation of up-town people could not sing that way; they 
would be afraid that to sing so Joudly and so heartily 
would be unrefined. When the sermon was over, and 
anxious souls were called for, fifty or sixty inquirers 
Came forward, men and women and children, and 
kneeled down before God with the publican’s prayer on 
their lips or in their hearts. After the meeting the peo- 
ple shook hands with each other; many of the Christian 
neighbors sought out those who had been forward, and 
with hearty sympathy told them how glad they were to 
see them coming to Christ, and gave them a good word 
of cheer. How all this would have shocked the propri- 
eties in a well-dressed, commonplace audience of up-town 
People, who would have thought any expression of glad- 
hess in the house of God indecorous, and to have spoken 
to a converted or anxious one out of place, except for 
the minister, or to have greeted the person sitting next 
them on the break-up of the meeting without having 

Mm introduced, most decidedly forward. ‘ Truly,” 
the common people still hear Him gladly,and two weeks’ 





presence in such meetings, divested of modern artificial- 


-ity, do more to dissipate the creeping skepticism of our 


day than all the apologetics on our library shelves, 


> 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


THERE is probably no department of American civili- 
zation on which the last twenty-five years have made a 
greater impression than that of public education. In 
schools of all grades, in the colleges and in every branch 
of technical education an advance has been made which 
has much more than kept abreast of the general progress 
of the country in wealth and population. Schools and 
colleges have multiplied. Their equipment has been im- 
proved and they have-been connected with the tecbnical 
schools to which they lead up and which are required to 
give their training the special application called for in 
the branches of work chosen by the students for their fu- 
ture employment. The theory and methods of teaching 
have been revolutionized and the changes effected must 
be regarded with satisfaction. Traditional, experimen- 
tal, mechanical or haphazard methods have been ex- 
changed for others based intelligently on psychological 
or logical principles and following a rational oider. 

Much remains to be done both in method and equip- 
ment, but mainly in the latter. All sections of the coun- 
try are by no means equally advanced, Yet it cannot be 
said that any one section enjoys a monopoly of teaching 
talent or of good schools. Some of the best teachers are 
in the smaller schools. A steadily increasing number 
of graduates from these modest and smaller seats of 
learning remind the friends of education not only how 
much good work can be done ona simple basis, but how 
much there is in the edueation of the people which can 
never be done on any other basis. The teacher and his 
method must always be the supreme consideration in the 
best education. One man like Wichf or Huss in 
their distant centuries, or like Mark Hopkins in our cen- 
tury is of himself a kind of university. The heads of 
our colleges cannot be warned too often nor too earnest- 
ly that the main thing to be looked after is the method 
and the men tocarry it out. They can better affoid to 
go without apparatus and to suffer the pincn of poverty 
every where else than in the men they employ for teach- 
ers. <A college is not a machine and cannot be worked 
by asystem. Money goes about as far toward the mak- 
ing of poets as toward the making of teachers. 

Looking back over the history of American colleges 
we are proud of their work. They have kept close to 
the needs of the country, and trained men for the people 
they were tolive among and the work they had to do. 
They have been centers of national feeling and genuine 
American sentiment. Foreign airs and snobbery have 
never touched them at all, They have upheld models of 
simplicity in life and honest application in work. We 
may say of them as a distinguished Harvard alumnus is 
said to have warned the heads of his Alma Mater not 
many years ago: **Gentlemen, on the old system you 
produced a very remarkable set of men, strong and bril- 
liant. It remains to be seen whether under the new 
you can do as well.” 

This is the question which confronts us in the college 
problem: how to make the best kind of men of the 
graduates—and this is about all there istoit, Really 
this is the one interest the public have in the colleges. 
The public care very little for their collections, mu- 
seums, libraries, dormitories, academic buildings, wealth 
and crowded class-roows; but they care a great deal that 
the students shall come out men. 

It has been the glory of the American college that it 
has kept close to this view of its functions. Its curric- 
ulum has had this in view, and in its philosophical 
breadth, soundness and completeness, hus stood in 
marked contrast with the pedagogic, technical and arti- 
ficial limitations of the German gymnasia. Tue only 
fault to be found with the old American culiege is there 
was not enough of it, and it did not draw a large enough 
proportion of the young men under its influence. We 
are not disturbed at the new ferment which has stirred 
up thecolleges and is at work in the schools, It means 
something better than money, and thus far sticks close 
enough to the old line of honest work on a goud methou 
pursued to the end of a complete curriculum. 











THE CLAN-NA-GAEL CONSPIRACY. 


On Tuesday of last week the coroner’s jury in the 
Doctor Cronin murder case in Chicago rendered its ver- 
dict. From the evidence submitted, the jury concluded 
that the murder was the result of a deliberate conspiracy 
on the part of certain members of the ‘‘ United Brother- 
hood”, or *‘ Clan-na-Gael”’, secret society. Inthe words 
of the verdict : 

‘The evidence showed conclusively, to all minds, that a 
plot or conspiracy was formed by a number of persons for 
the purpose of murdering the said Cronin and concealing 
his body. Said plot was deliberately contrived and cruelly 
executed.” 

The jury found that “ Daniel Coughlin, Patrick O. Sul- 
livan, Alexander Sullivan, and one Woodruff, alias 
Black, were either principals, accessories, or had guilty 
knowledge of said plot and conspiracy to murder said 
Cronin and conceal his body, and should be held to an- 
ewer to the grand jury.” With this, the work of the 





coroner's jury was ended, and those named above were 
held over to appear before the grand jury. 

Alexander Sullivan, however, has since been admitted 
on bail, granted by Judge Tuley in accordance with that 
provision of the State constitution which declares that 
‘*all persons shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, «x- 
cept for capital offenses where the proof is evident or 
the presumption great.” Judge Tuley, after reviewing 
the eleven hundred type-written pages of evidence 
taken before the coroner’s jury, concluded that the 
proof was not evident nor the presumption great of 
Sullivan’s guilt. 

When the verdict of the coroner’s jury was rendered, 
a grand jury, composed of men of unexceptionable 
character and of exceptional education and position, 
was already sitting and at once took the case in hand. 
The resubmission of evidence was begun. As yet no new 
testimony has been introduced. 

No one was surprised at the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury, altho many links are still wanting in the chain of 
evidence to attach the certainty of gwlc to any person 
or persons implicated in the conspiracy. The prelimi- 
nary examinations brought out very clearly, what has 
all along been asserted, that there existed in the Clan- 
na-Gael secret society a desperate hostility toward Dr, 
Cronin. It was the common wish of members that he 
might be put out of the way, and it was their frequent 
threat that this would happen. It was not enough that 
he had been expelled from the organization; he pos- 
sessed important secret informaticn and was still a 
‘** spy.” and as such was dangerous to the existence of the 
society. 

Judge Tuley indeed says, in his review of the testi- 
mony, that the evidence tends to show that Dr. Cronin 
‘** was murdered by personal enemies for revenge, grow- 
ing out of matters connected with this United Brother- 
hood Association.” Dr. Cronin knew of the husulity 
toward himself and, as the evidence before the corone1’s 
jury amply proves, was in constant dread ard expecta- 
tion of a violent death. He looked upon Alexander Sul- 
livan as his relentless enemy, at whose hands or instiga- 
tion he would one day lose his life. Judge Tuley, how- 
ever, finds nothing in the testimony to show that Alex- 
ander Sullivan was in any way mixed up with a conspi- 
racy or associated with the others wno are held as impli- 
cated in the murder. The testimony introduced to show 
that Sullivan wished to have Dr. Cronin put out of the 
way, he regards as hearsay evidence and as sucn, value- 
less and irrelevant. 

The arrest of Alexander Sullivan has brought out 
afresh the story of his life. It reads like a romance of the 
kind that are bound in yellow covers and sold for ten 
cents. No waywardness on his part has availed to turn 
him from his upward course of power and influence, 
Fighting a duel and a shortage in his accounts as reve- 
nue officer in New Mexico in 1869, tho causing his re- 
moval, did not prevent his getting the postmastership of 
Santa Fé soon after; more financial difficulties, tho 
causing him to fly the territory in less than a year, did 
not prevent his receiving a political appointment in 
Chicago, where he took up his resideace; bankruptcy 
there and two trials for the murder of Mr. Hantord did 
not prevent his subsequent success at the bar or his elec- 
tion as President of the Irish National League; and 
finally his failure to account for various moneys in- 
trusted to him has not apparently impaired his friends’ 
trust in him. It is said that he has aspired to a vice- 
presidential nomination; perhaps that honor wall be in 
store for him, if acquitted. 

We do not give this bit of personal history from any 
spite against Alexander Sullivan; we hoid it up asa 
warning to the Itish people. We give the people of Ire- 
land in their struggle for Home Rule our fullest sympa- 
thy ; but we wish to warn their friends and blood rela- 
tions in this country that such leaders as Alexander Sul- 
livan and such organizations as the Clan-na-Gael are the 
worst enemies of the Irish cause. A society that pun- 
ishes treason to itself with death, or that countenances 
or even tolerates such a code, not only prejudices the 
cause it claims to further, but stamps itself as a vicious 
and unlawful organization which must be ariven out of 
exis‘ence. Tne society has not shown itself to possess a 
single mitigating reason for being, and it has shown it~ 
self to possess a membership whose ideas, if carried into 
effect, would undermine our social system. If the Clan- 
na Gael has harbored conspirators who plotted and car- 
ried out the murder of Dr. Cronin, it will ceriainly be 
forced to wind up its wffairs when the verdicts of guilty 
are rendered, The best friends of Ireland in this coun- 
ury see this and assert tnis. Fortunately the Clan-na- 
Gael society does not represent the sentiments of all the 
Irish or even the majority of the Irish in America. The 
law-abidin,z Irish denounce murder and murderous soci- 
eties. It isto be hoped that the result of Dr. Cronin’s 
murder will be to abolish the methods that prejudice 
the cause and tend to defame the name of the Irish peo- 
ple. In the mean time we have first of all to await the 
indictments of the grand jury. 


_ 
> 





MR. GLADSTONE, now in his eightieth year, isa mar- 
velous man in his physical and meutal preservation, He is 
a splendid illustration of the fact that great and prolonged 
meotal activity is not inconsistent with a high degree of 
bodily vigor, 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


87. THE saloon is a gathering-place for the pests of 
society. The anarchists of Chicago hatched their in- 
famous plots in the dens of that city, and inflamed their 
wicked passions with the liquor those dens were licensed 
to furnish. A few years ago the authors of a series of 
incendiary fires were discovered in a city in New Jersey, 
and their confessions showed that they had been in the 
habit of meeting at a certain saloon to fortify their 
wicked purposes witn whisky and then to go forth and 
apply the torch to somebody’s barn or dwelling-house. 

38. What the saloon is to the laboring man in particu- 
lar—and labor it must be remembered is the basis of our 
prosperity—is clearly shown by the Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Industries, One chapter is made up of replies from 
workingmen to the question as to the chief hindrances 
they encounter. We quote a few: 

“ The greatest evil is strong driuk.”’ 

‘‘Whisky and beer are the greatest obstacles here.” 

‘Our morals here are low ou account of rum.” 

“The liquor traflic has a bad effect on our trade.” 

“Mach immorality—whisky at the bottom.” 

“Drink is the workingman’s curse.” 

“Too large a portion of our wages go to the sellers of 
rum and beer.” 

‘“‘Intemperance is the cause of very much wretchedness 


in our families.”’ 
“ — 


Cditorial Notes, 





THE coming Fourth of July celebration at Roseland Park, 
Woodstcck, Conn., promises to surpass in interest all those 
of recent years. President and Mrs, Harrison have accept- 
ed the invitation to be present with all the certainty 
which the formal proviso, ‘‘ wnless something unforeseen 
prevents,”’ presupposes. The celebration, therefore, will find 
its only equal in that of 1870, when President Graut was 
present. Secretaries Tracy and Noble will accompany the 
President. The list of speakers gives assurance of an 
unusually varied and interesting program. Congress- 
man Russell, of Connecticut, will introduce Governor 
Bulkeley, who will be the presiding officer of the day. 
His address of welcome will be followed by addresses by 
Mr. Justice Miller, of the United States Supreme Court, 
Presideut Gates of Rutgers College, Senator Allison 
of Iowa, Senatcr Hawley of Connecticut, Senator Hiscock 
of New York and Congressman McKinley of Ohio. Will 
Carleton will read an original poem. According to our 
custom, we shall publish a full report of the day’s proceed- 
ings in the issue of ‘THE INDEPENDENT for July 11th. 


AMONG the fruits of the Spirit, Paul places the grace of 
“gentle: ess.”” (Gal. v,22.) The Greek word thus trans- 
lated occurs elsewhere in his epistles. In IL Cor. vi, 6, where 
the apostle is alluding to himself, the term is translated 
by the word “kindness.” In Ephes. ii, 7, we have the 
same term translated ** kindness,” and representing God’s 
“kindness toward us through Jesus Christ’’; and in the 
Epistle to Titus iii, 4, the term also occurs in application 
to “the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward 
man.”’ ‘The term is thus in the usage of the apostle applied 
alike to God and men. ‘‘Gentleness’’ or kindness, when 
possessed by man and designated as one of the fruits of the 
Spirit, means a general state of benignity and good humor 
toward others, or a genial and lovely temper of mind that 
makes one kind in his treatment of others, and is just the 
opposite of a harsh, sour, crabbed, morose and fault-find- 
ing temper that makes one a sort of social nuisance, and 
an object to be dréaded wherever he goes. The man or 
woman who has the “‘ gentleness’? to which Paul refers as 
one of the fruits of the Spirit, has a heart disposing him 
to treat all people with urbanity and politeness. His 
politeness will be natural because it represents his state of 
feeling. There will be something sweet, genial and always 
pleasant to others in his social manners. He may not be 
cultivated in the fashionable sense, and may not under- 
stand all the rules of what is called refined society, but he 
will be polite and have good manners in the true sense. A 
softened, subdued and heavenly temper of mind will he 
behind his manners, and be expressed by them, and this 
will be better than all the rules laid down by Chesterfield, 
and better than all the little niceties taught by a dancing- 
master. It will be the genuine article because it comes 
from the heart and expresses the heart. The best politeness 
is heart politeness, and there is no school equal to that of 
Christ in which to learn this politeness. The great Saviour 
of the world was himself gentle in the true sense. We 
have no idea that his mauners were austere, cold, reserved 
and repulsive, or calculated to make others feel uncom- 
fortable in his presence. Hecould “ condescend to men of 
low estate,”’ and pour out upon others the sweet and gener- 
ous benevolence of his own heart. The religion which be 
gave to the world, and which his life so beautifully illus- 
trates, should make all his tollowers Christ-like in this re- 
spect. A sour-minded, morose and ill-tempered Christian 
is a contradiction in terms. If oue professes to be a Chris- 
tian, and has characteristics just the opposite of that 
‘* gentleness’? which Paul declares to be one of the fruits 
of the Spirit, the strong probability is that his religion 
consists wholly in the profession. He certainly is not a 
Christian after the New Testament type. Here is a good, 
pratical test of one’s piety and a good point for self-ex- 


ness,”? and whether the record of his life and his usual 
manners toward others show this to be the fact. 





THE agitation in Canad: over the Jesuit Estates Bill has 
by no means subsided. Last week a conference, attended 
by nine hundred delegates from all parts of the Province 
of Ontario, was held in Toronto, and the report we give of it 
in another column shows that the Protestant population of 
the Dominion are thoroughly roused, and propose to oppose 
the grant to the Jesuits until further opposition is useless. 
It will be remembered that the Legislature of the Province 
of Quebec passed the Bill, and the Governor. General in 
Council was asked to disallow it or vetoit. The matter 
came up in the Dominion Parliament, but Parliament, by 
a large majority, refused to ask the Governor-General to 
interfere. The victory for the bill was so complete that it 
seemed useless to contest the matter further, but the feel- 
ing of indignation ran toc deep among the people to be 
suppressed, and the ‘Conference of last week was the re- 
salt of mass meetings held in all the cities, towns aud 
other centers of population in the Province. The Gov 
ernment may well teel alarm at the character of the 
demonstration. The resolutions, wnich we priot at length, 
breathe acalm but most earnest and determined spirit— 
aspirit which the politicians may find it to their advan- 
tage not to ignore or trifle with. It may even be possible 
yet to induce the Governor-General to disallow the bill. 
If he should deem it wise so to do the measure will uot, as 
we understand our correspondent to say, be beyond the 
reach of his veto until August 8th The dema:d for the 
separation of Church aud Srate is becomiug very strong in 
Canada, and if the Jesuits’ Bill finally succeeds, the move 
ment in that direction wi!l probably soon become irresisti- 
ble. If so, the Jesuits will have brought it upon them- 
selves. We do not anticipate avy serious trouble with the 
Church in this country. We cannot think that Catholics 
would be so fo lish as to provoke it, tho some of the 
Catholic papers seem almost to invite it. The Catholic 
Telegraph, of Cincinnati, Archbishop Elder’s organ, we 
velieve, bas in its last issue an intemperate editorial on the 
school question in Massachusetis, in which it says: 

** We (Cathelics) are a power in the land; we hold the balance 
of power in the national elections, and, if united, could control 
many state and municipal elections also.” 

We have just onething to say to Catholics on this point: 
‘‘They that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
Tne most unwise thing the Cathohe Church could doin 
this country would be to enter politics as a Church. The 
American people are disposed to give to the Catholic Churcn 
all the rights that the other Cnourches enjoy; but nothing 
more. If Catholics are reasonable they will ask nothing 
more. There is no di-position to oppress the Church ana 
there is certainly no disposition to be oppressed by it. 

THE light is breaking over the desolate in Conemaugh 
Valley, and it is pleasant to hear how the streets ot the 
luckless city are being cleared, its habitations put in order. 
and the wheels of life and business set in motion. The 
shock ef the disaster was paralyzing to those who had es- 
caped the awful fate of their families and friends, and tor 
days it seemed as tho they were indifferent to the call to 
take up again the duties of life; but the voice of universal 
sympathy, and the generous aid that has poured in upon 
them bave roused them to activity, and Johnstown is rap 
idly preparing to resume its daily round of existence. It 
will, of course, be a long time before it will regain its old 
prosperity, but it will come. The courage shown by men 
just emerging from sach a catastrophe is grand. They are 
ready to open their stores, and their shops, and their iron 
works just as socn as the wreckage can be removed and the 
damage repaired; and they find a ready eredit extended to 
them by business men in other localities. Twelve days 
after the disaster the Cambria Iron Company gave employ- 
ment tothree thousand men. Governor Beaver, in an ad- 
dress to the public, says: 

*“ What they need is simply a cover for their goods and wares. 
Contributions in kind, or specially designated for the purpose of 
building board shantie: in which business can be commenced, 
would bea great boon to the entire community, and will tend 
more than anything else at the present moment to th» restora- 
tion of the normal condition of affairsin that community.” 
The great demand at present is for building materials; and 
the contributions of money, large as they have been, are 
not likely, the Governor thinks, to exceed the actual need. 
It is cheering to know that the fears of an epidemic have 
not been realized. There is naturally much sickness, but 
the flood is evidently not to be followed by a pestilence. 
Later reports also reduce the earlier estimates of the loss 
of life. It is likely to be uaderrather than over 5,000. 

IT was a sad accident that befell the Sunday-school ex- 
cursion near Armagh, Ireland, on Wednesday of last week. 
There seems to have been the worst kind of nanagement 
of the excursion train. When it was found that the en 
gine had not sufficient power to pull the long train np the 
steep grade at the base of which the accident occurred, 
some of the cars were left standing on the incline while the 
engine went ahead with the rest. The abandoned cars did 
not remain in position, but started down the grade, and 
having attained a tremendous velocity they ran into 
another train. Of course the wreck was well nigh com- 
plete, and some seventy-five lives were lost. The accounts 
of the appearance of the wreck immediately after the col- 
lision are beart-rending, and they appeal with special force 
to us, following so close upon the Johnstown horrors. We 
have before this said that the horror of an accident varies 
inversely as to its distance. Asa proof of this, we have ouly 
to ceflect upon how much more the Armagh disaster ap- 
peals tous than the far greater calamity reported from 
China last week. Even Johnstown did not lose as maay 
lives as that inland city of China, whose very name is 
strange to us. Ten thousand burned and trampled to 





amination. Let every Christian ask himself the question, 
whether his character is adorned by the grace otf “ gentle- 


death, is the report that comes from Suchau. We almost 





help hearing the piteous cries of the children in the wreck 
at Armagh. It is pleasing to turn from these dreadful ac- 
counts to read of the escape of the North German Lloyd 
steamer ‘‘Saale,” which, with nearly a thousand lives on 
board, struck aniceberg in mid-ocean last week and es- 
caped unharmed. This is thesecond case in which great 
marine disaster has been marvelously averted during 
the present year: first the ‘‘ Danmark,” then the “Saale,” 
It is well to note the escapes when the list of disasters ig 
so appalling. 
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THE Samoan Conference has finished its labors in Ber- 
lin, and it is pleasant to be assured by the English press 
that the result is a great diplomatic triumph for the Unit- 
ed States. The London Times says the ‘* American policy 
was natural and necessary ’’—we like to think this—** and 
American influence was moderately but effectually ex- 
erted.””’ We like to think this, too—that our case was 
conducted moderately. Bluster would ill become us in our 
second appearance among European Pcuwers. Ssmoa’s is 
not the first cause we bave champicned in European Coun- 
cils. We were a party to the Congo Conference, a few years 
ago, and helped to erect the Congo Free State. Still we 
feela little doubtful, not of the justice of the claims we 
supported on behalf of Samoa and also on our own behalf, 
but as to whether we are not vetting outside the lites of 
our hitherto safe opolicy of non-iaterference with 
the concerns of European Powers. If we had not 
taken a deep interest in Samoa years ago we 
might bave stood by and seen Germany absorb the 
little Kingdom w:tbout protest. But somehow we c#me to 
feel that we owed protection to Samoan autcnomy, we had 
secured a coaling station in Samvan waters, we bad been 
l-dto take p rtin the government of the municipaliry of 
Apia, we had some trade with the islands, and we feared 
that if we allowed Samoa to be absorbed by a Eurcpean 
power the same thing might happento the Sandwich Is- 
lands which Jie close to our Western cosst. There wes no 
question that the German agents were carrying thines 
with a bign hand iu Samoa, and the natives were he'pless., 
Our interference has saved them. This is unqu-stionably 
the ou'come of the Couference. The trea y, vr agreement, 
tho signed must be passed upon by our Senate aud we can- 
not have the text of it uutil the Senate gets possession of 
it. Exactly waoat its provisions are we do not therefore 
know; but probably tve outlive given of it is substantially 
correct. According to this outline Malictoa is to be restored 
as king, the autopomy of the Islands is insured, an advis- 
ory council is to be organized of representatives of the 
three treaty powers to consult with the King whenever 
necessary, the chiefs are to cunstitute aSenate and the 
people are to elect a Huuse so as to form a constitutional 
government,and asmall indemuity is to be paid by the 
S+moans toGermany. Strict justice does not rmquire the 
award ofan indemnity t» Germany for interfering with the 
rights of the Samoans, but it is probably only a nominal 
sum, which Germapy exacts to cover ber retreat. She bas 
yielded gracefully, Euglund kas consented willingly and 
the United States has won modest!y; Samoa reaps the 
advantages. Is it nota happy ending? ; 


THE President has deemed it proper to have a man of his 
own selection at the head of the bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and Commissioner Oberly will retire on the first of next 
month, afier a short but faithful and successful adminis- 
tration. He was transferred by Pre-ident Cleveland from 
the Civil Service Commission to the Indian office, which he 
rescued from the demoralization into whicn it had fallen 
through the administration of a Democratic politician. 
Mr. Oberly is himself a strong Democrat, but he has not 
run the office as a political machine. His successor is Gen- 
eral Thomas J. Morgan, of Providence, Rhode Island. Gen- 
eral Morgan served under General Harrison inthe War, and 
there attracted his attention by bis many excellent quali- 
ties. He is a gentleman of the highest character, is 
well cultured, and has superior executive ability. He 
has been for some years at the head of the State Normal 
School in Providence, and was thought of for the Commis- 
sionership of Education. He will do quite as well as Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. He is a warm friend of the 
Indians, and his selection will give satisfaction to the Red 
man’s active friends, with whom he has been associated in 
the Mohonk Conferences. What policy will govern his 
administration of the Burean may be inferred from these 
sentences, which we copy from his last annual report as 
Corresponding Secretary of the Providence Branch of 
the Indian Rights Association: 

* The work of allotting land in severalty should be continued 

until the Indians are settled upon their individual homes. The 
protection of law should be extended over them until they have 
the same rights and responsibilities as white men. The Indian 
reservation, the tribal system, the whole scheme of agencies 
and government rations should be gradually but finally done 
away with. Meantime the Indian service should come under 
the civil service regulations, be removed entirely from politics, 
and administered on Christian and business principles.” 
The President bas been accused, in some quarters, of 
having thought of appointing Roderick Random Butler to 
this position. Theaccusation did the President great in- 
justice. It probably never had any other basis than the 
report that many Republican Congressmen had put their 
names to a paper recommending for this important post 
one of the most unfit men in the United States. There is 
good reason for saying that Genera! Morgan bas long been 
in the President’s mind for the Commissionership. The 
appointment of such men as Dr. Dorchester and General 
Morgan to look after our Indian affairs, the first as Super- 
intendent of Indian education anc the Jaiter as the head of 
the Bureau, indicates the Pre-ident’s purpose to do the best 
thing possible for the Nation’s wards. 


THE outcome of Governor Bulkeley’s veto of the Con- 
necticut Secret Ballot Bill will be, we fear, no ballot re- 
form for that state this year. The hand of the politicians 





| fail to comprehend this announcement; but we cannot 






is visible in the legislative action since the veto was amend- 
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ed, and the prospect 1s that the legislature will adjourn 
without having passed the bill over the Governor’s veto, or 
adopted a suitable substitute, The House amended the bill 
and then passed it over the Governor’s veto and sent it to 
the Senate. In the Senate the Lieutenant Governor ruled 
that the bill could not be submitted because it had been 
amended. It must, heruled, be submitted in the form in 
which it was vetoed. The Hartford Courant thinks this 
ruling entirely correct. It says: 

“ There can be no doubt that the bill is not amendable. The 

language of our Constitution is substantially the same as that of 
the Constitution of the United States on this point, and Congress 
has never thought ot amending a vetoed bill.” 
The House sought to amend the biil so as to remove the 
most serious objection of the Governer to it; they exempted 
municipal and town elections from its provisions, and made 
it apply only to state aad national elections Why cities 
and towns hould pot have honest electionsis not apparent; 
but if the Governor has a rooted objection to the application 
of the ‘cumbersome ”’ and ‘* expensive”’ system to munici- 
palities, the honest people of Counecticut would undoubt 
edly be glad to have their state elections protected, and it 
is to be hoped that the legislature wil! continue its session 
long enough to devise and piss a new bill. The Governor 
would hardly venture on another veto, when the desire of 
the people for Ballot reform is so stropg and general, It 
must seem a little queer to hin to have the Democratic or- 
gio. the Hartford Times, praising him io such language as 
this: 

“Hence he declined to sign this bill, all full of injustice and 
wrony 00 the voters of Connecticut. (Our italics.] His veto mes- 
sage is a very strong state paper, founded upon justice and a re- 
yard for the welfare of the people.” 








PRESIDENT HARRISON has appointed ex Congressman 
Robert Smalls as Coll-ctor of Customs at Beaufort, S. C. 
Mr Smalls is a Negro, an ex slave; aud there is a poetic 
justice iu putting him in a prominent office in the state 
where his political rigots aud the rights of his race have 
been so opecly trampled upon. Mr. Smails should have 
had a seat in the last Congress ; but his competitor, a white 
man, was allowed to usurp the place to which the votes of 
the district entitled Mr. Smalls. The decision of the Dem- 
ocratic House was delayed until the very last, and then it 
was given on party and net on judicial grounds. Many 
Democrats admitted the justice ot his claims; but preju- 
dice pr-vailed-over principle in his case, and he was delib 
erately cheated out of his seat and his pay. Mr. Smalls is 
a maa of ability and ot independence of cnaracter, and will 
undoubtedly make a good Collector. President Harrisou 
could not, under the circumstances, have made a better 
selection. We cannot furbear, in thi, connection, to copy 
the published report of a conversation between Senator 
Ransom (Dem.), of North Carolina, and Assist«nt Post- 
master Geveral Clarkson eoncerning the appointment of 
colored men in the South as postmasters. Senator Ransom 
is represented as saying : 

“You can readily see how unpleasant it must be for the re- 
fiued, cultured people of the South to take their letters from the 
hands of coarse Negroes.” 

Mr. Clarkson’s reply is given as follows: 

“IT have heard that argument before, and I am, to tell the 
truth, getting a little tired of it. Now I want toask you a ques- 
tionortwo. Are not the children of many of the refined, cul- 
tured people of the South reared by black mammy nurses? 
Does not a colered servant cook your meal, another wait on 
your table, another shave your face, and still another mix your 
toddy for you? Youadmitthat. Well, then, I’m unable to see 
why it is that, if as babes you can take your nourishment from 
black breasts, if you can take your breakfasts from black hands, 
you ca .’t also take your letters and newspapers from the hands 
of Negro postmasters. At the office in question, Senator, a col- 
ored man will be appointed before night.” 

The inconsistency of caste prejudice is most amazing. Mr. 
Clarkson brings it out very clearly ; but it is doubtful if 
Senator Ransom saw it. 


THE constitutionality of the law of this state, changing 
the mode of inflicting capital punishment from hanging to 
death by electricity, is likely, in the case of Kemmler, to 
go to the Court of Appealsin this state, and possibly to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The Constitution 
of this state declares that “excessive bail sball not be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted.’’ It is under the last of these pro- 
visions that Kemmler’s counsel raises an objection to the 
law. It should be observed that the words ‘“‘cruel and un- 
usual’ are connected together as one provision, and that 
the word “‘wnusual” is evidently intended to be exegetical 
in respect to the word “cruel,” and not to exclude any 
change from the ordinary and established modes of pun- 
ishment, provided the new mode adopted be not ‘‘cruel.’’ 
The infliction of death by electricity is ‘‘unusual,’’ but it 
certainly is not ‘‘cruel,’’ as compared with hanging. Burn- 
ing at the stake or skinning a man alive would be “cruel 
and unusual,’ and plainly coptrary to the intent of the 
Constitution of this state. What the Court of Appeals 
will say on the point raised by Kemmler’s counsel we do 
not know; yet it seems to us that the objection to the law 
is not well taken, unless it can be shown that the infliction 
of death by electricity is ‘“‘cruel,’’ as compared with bang- 
ing, and so “cruel” as to come within the meaning of the 
coustitutional provision. There is, however, one provision 
in this law which we do think to be unconstitutional. The 
law says that “no account of the details of any such execu- 
tion, beyond the statement of the facts that such convict 
was on the day in question duly executed according to law, 
Shall be published in any newspaper,” and that “any per- 
son who shall violate or omit tocomply with any provision 
of this section, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” This, as 
itseems to us, is inconsistent with Section 8 of Article I 
of the Constitution of the State, which declares that ‘‘no 
law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of 
Speech or of the press”? The law might provide measures 
to prevent n: wspapers from obt»ininz the details of an ex- 
ecution, and thus make the execution secret; out it plainly 





cannot constitutionally make the publication of such de- 
tails a penal offense. This, as we hvld, is an interference 
with the guaranteed liberty of the press. 





THIs is the time of year when pale clerks and wan cash- 
iers bexin to look beyond the city walls and sigh for pas- 
tures green. The recent hot weather has matured many 
plans for the summer. A fortnight’s vacation is the oasis 
in the dreary life to which most of the wage earners in the 
city are subjected. Employers are usually generous in 
complying with the custom and arrangiog for their em- 
ployés to do the work of one another during the vacation 
period, and they are accustomed to continue the clerk’s 
salary during his ahsence. But one hears occasionally of a 

‘rm ora corporation that keeps its employés caged behind 
the bars from one year’s end to the other. We have re 

cently beard of such a case. We have been informed, to 
our great surprise, that the Union Ferry Company, ove of 
the oldest and richest corporations in this community, pur- 
sues a course characteriz+d as most niggardly toward its 
employés. It is said never to allow a day’s vacation to 
any of its clerks, no matter how long his term of service 
may have been. If oneof them is kept away even by seri- 
ous illness for more than three days, we are told that he is 
‘*docked”’ for his absence. We heard one story of the com- 
pany’s treatment of an employé that seems incredible. It 
is to the effect that a man who had s-rved the company for 
twenty five years without a day’s vacation, was so broken 
down that his physician told him he must take a rest or 
ruo the risk of losing his life at his desk: he decided upon 
the vacation and tne company thereupon filled his position! 
If this story is true of the Union Ferry Company, we cannot 
find words to express our contempt for its management. 
Such meanness, such inhumanity vn the part of any corpo- 
ration or employer is almost beyond belief. We know that 
the general sentiment of the community would revolt at 
any such practice. Fortunately for our bread-winners, 
their employers for the most part wish them God-speed in 
their fortnight’s search after health and recreation. 


STANLEY, when last heard from, was about to leave Bo- 
nalya, on the Aruwimi, whither he had returned for his 
~tores, to plunge into the wilderness on his way back to the 
Victoria Nyapza. He had met Emin Pasha on the south 
western shore of the Lake, and was to brivg on his stores 
from the Aruwimi, meet the intrepid Austrian again, and 
together, as we understood his letter, they were to journey 
to Zanzibar, Mombusa, or some other point on the east 
coast of the continent. The great traveler was neard from 
a_ain last week. It is stated inadispatch from Zanzibar 
that a letter dated December 2d has been received from the 
southeastern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, saying that 
Stanley had arrived at that point with fifty-six sick men, 
most of whom had since died. His losses had been very 
heavy. Sir F. de Winton thinks this date must be wrong. 
Stanley left the Aruwimi in September, and could hardly 
have traversed the distance, in Sir Francis’s opinion, in less 
than three months. The date should. he thinks, have been 
February 2dinstead of December 2d. But Stanley himself 
expected to make the journey by a new routein two months. 
There is no question that Stanley has again reached the 
Lake, and that Emin is to accompany him to the Coast. 
Indeed, a later dispatch says letters received at Zanzibar 
from Ujiji, which ison Lake Tanganyika, dated March 10th, 
state that Staniey had met Tippoo Tib, the Arab, presum- 
ably at Ujiji, and sent with him a number of sick followers, 
by way of the Congo, while Stapvley himself and Emin 
Pasha were on their way to the East Coast. The same dis- 
patch said Tippoo Tib would arrive at Zanzibar-in July 
These reports are very confusing. How Tippoo Tib could 
leave Ujijiin March, go down the Congo, and get round 
the southern half of the continent to Zanzibar by July we 
do not understand. Perhaps it is Stanley who is expected 
to arrive there in July. 





..._In their investigation ofthe murder of Dr. Cronin the 
authorities in Chicago should leave no stone unturned to find 
the guilty parties, whether as principals or accessories and 
bring every one of them to justice, even if the result be the 
hanging of adozen men. Thecrime is a horrible one, and 
its enormity is greatly intensified if, as seems to be the 
fact, perpetrated in pursuance of a deliberate conspiracy to 
murder Dr. Cronin. On this point Judge Shepard, in 
charging the grand jury, said: 

“The appalling murder of Dr. Cronin, lately committed, de- 
mands a most vigorous investigation. An American citizen has 
been struck down and killed under circumstances so horribly in- 
dicative of conspiracy, premeditated design and malice, as to 
warrant the most searching inquiry.” 


The Merritt Conspiracy Act, enacted by the Legislature of 
Illinois in 1887, contains a very clear and comprehensive 
definition of the crime of conspiracy. It will be the duty of 
the grand jury to apply the principles of this act in their 
findings on the subject. Let justice follow the conspirators 
to the bitter end, and teach them and all persons like- 
minded that law, and not any secret organization of assas- 
sins, rules in this country. 


.... The trial of the murderer of Captain Dawson is to be 
begun this week. It will be remembered that Captain 
Dawson was killed while remonstrating with Dr. McDow 
in the latter’s house for dishonorable attentions to a Swiss 
governess or maid employed in Captain Dawson’s family. 
The people were horrified and saddened by the dreadful 
crime, but there has seemed to be a douht as to whether 
the murderer will not escape. It is a curious and interest- 
ing fact that of the thirty six jurors summoned in the case, 
fourteen are colored men. Will colored men be allowed to 
sitin trial on the life of a white man? Last week there 
was tried, in South Carolina, a case in which one colored 
man killed another colored man for betraying his daughter 
and the slayer was acquitted. The murderer testified con- 
cerning the circumstances of bis daughter’s ruin, aod 
then said that he had warned her betrayer to cease hanging 





around hishouse. ‘He did not heed the warning, and I 
shot bim down like a dog.” It only took the jury five 
minutes to decide the case, and the verdict was, we are 
told, received with “shouts of applause.’’ 


....There appears to be a difference of opinions among 
the Democratic organs as to the significance of the election 
cf Mr. Calvin S. Brice as chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, in place of Mr. Barnum, deceased. Some 
say the significance lies in the fact that Mr. Brice is a Tariff 
reformer. Others say it is a victory for the Cleveland 
Party. The World boldly insists that his only qualifica- 
tion for the position is ‘his ability to raise and his willing- 
ness to give Jarge sums of money for use in a campaign.” 
We have been waiting for the Mugwump press to denounce 
his selection as a ‘{ boodler,” but they give no sign of dis- 
sept. The most virulent of these organs say>: 

“It is quite immaterial to us whom the Democratic Party may 
choose for Chairman of its National Committee, provided he is 
in full sympathy with President Cleveland’s message of Decem- 
ber, 1887, and with the St. Louis platform. There is no doubt 
that Colonel Brice satisfies these conditions.” 


.... Was there an intent on the part of the Legislature 
of Rhode Island, in the form of ballot provided in the law 
for the resubmission of the Prohibitory Amendment; to 
mislead voters? The ballots are to bear the words, ‘‘ Ap- 
prove,” or “ Reject.’’ Those who are in favor of the Amend- 
meut are to vote “‘ Reject.’’ There is likely to be confu- 
sion, and many who want to retain the Amendment will 
think ‘* Approve”’ the proper ballot to vute. The more the 
bistury of the movement for resubmission is looked into, 
the more suspicious it becomes. 

....On June 14th, 1777, the Continental Congress passed 
a resolution ‘“‘ that the flag of the thirteen United States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red aud white; that the union 
be thirteen stars, whire on a blue field, representing a new 
constellaticn.’? The fourteenth of June is now called 
**Flag Day.’’ Now that the day has been named, perhaps 
it will some time be celebrated; we doubt, however, if it 
will ever be made a national Loliday. 


....Governor Hill, last week, refused to issue an extradi- 
tion warrant for arrest and delivery against Moroney and 
McDonaid, arrested in this city, and charged with c-m- 
plicity in the murder of Dr. Cronipv, on the ground that 
the application for their extradition made by the Governor 
of Illinois was not accompanied by the evidence to support 
the charge which the law requires. If the tact be as stated, 
then the Governor did just right. 


....The three doctors who were concerned in the autopsy 
of the body of Bishop, the mind-reader, without any legal 
authority for so doing, and without the knowledge or con- 
sent of those to whom the body belonged, have been in- 
dicted under a provision of the penal code of this state, 
making their act a misdemeanor. The fact that they 
were not aware of such a provision is no legal excuse for 
the act. 


....-Minister Lincoln has made his first speech in Eng- 
land at a banquet of the Institution of Civil Engineers, at 
fuild Hall. Heis said to have delighted his hearers. The 
London Post says his speech ‘“‘recalled the happy tact and 
graceful good feeling” of ex-Minister Phelps. Mr. Phelps, 
by the way, is to resume his old position in the Law School 
at New Haven next fall. 


.... Egypt employs2,500 convicts upon its public works at 
a very smallcost tothe country. Wheu the plans of Dr. 
Crookshank, Director-General of Prisons, are completed, 


the time of 4,000 other prisoners will be profitably em- 
ployed. This is rather better than supporting prisoners in 
idleness, as we have done in New York State for so long 
now. But perhaps there is no labor reform party in 
Egypt. 


....-The Governor of Maine signed a bill passed by the 
legislature of that state; and then changing his mind, he 
erased the signature and vetoed the bill. This raised the 


question whether. the bill being signed, the veto was 
valid. The courts of Maine hold the vetoto be valid and 
authoritative. 


..--If Chief-Justice Fuller isthe wise man that he ought 
to be, and that we hope heis, he will lose no time in 


putting an end to all talk among the Democrats about his 
candidacy for the presidency in 1892. The example of his 
predecessor is a good one for him to imitate. 





SPIRITUAL sonship by faith in Christ, and the heirship 
of life eternal through the same Christ are, in the Gospel 
system, allied together, so that if the former be real, the 
latter will also be real. Hence Paul says: ‘“‘ And if a son, 
then an heir of God through Christ.” (Gal. iv, 7.) 


....-Men whoare filled with what the Apostle calls “‘vain- 
glory,’’ pride themselves on their petty distinction in this 
life, forgetting that the whole of it is but the affair of the 
passipg moment, and that soon it will all be gone. 
Whether they be rich or great. death and the grave will 
soon bring them to the level of common men. 


....-One of Solomon’s wise sayings is that ‘‘a good man 
shall be satisfied from himself.’’ (Prov. xiv, 14.) Sucha 
man has thesources of happiness in his own spiritual con- 
dition; and these he carries with him wherever he goes. 
He is anchored in God, and on good terms with him; and 
this one fact is to him a perpetual fountain of joy. 


.... The revelations contained in the Bible are made to 
man in words; and these words, like those contained in 
any other book, are to be interpreted by applying to them 


the established laws of language. The meaning of the 
words, when thus ascertained, is to be accepted as God’s 
rule for human faith and practice. What the words mean 
he means. His authority attaches to that meaning. 


...-If one wants to understand who Christ was and is, 
what are his offices, and whatis the nature of his work in 
human behalf, the book fur him to study in preference to 
all other books, and more than than all other books, is the 
Bible itself. He may sid himself in tais study by the use 
of commentaries; but he should never substitute anything 
forte Binie The Bible contains far the best Christology 
ever written or read. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
(DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





THE General Synod met for the third consecutive year in 
the Reformed Church of Catskill, N. Y.,on the banks of 
Hendrich Hudsen’s river, and beneath the Catskill Moun- 
tains, where quaint Van Winkle had his famous sleep and 
waking; a strong, live church for all that, with a live, 
strong pastor, Dr. Evart Van Slyke. The session began on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 5th, and closed on Thursday 
afternoon, the 18th. Dr. Evart Van Slyke was very appro 
priately chosen its President, and the Rev. C. Van Der 
Veen, one of our choicest spirits of the West, Vice Presi- 
dent. There were about 160 delegates present. 

The retiring president, Dr. M. H. Hutton, of New Bruns- 
wick, preached a strong and suggestive sermon on ‘‘ The 
Heroic Element in the Christian Ministry,’ his text being 
Judges vi, 12: “‘ And the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him, and said unto him, The Lord is with thee, thou mighty 
man of valor.” 

Here perhaps I may most appropriately speak of the mis- 
sionary addresses and those of the delegates from other 
bodies. On Friday afternoon the latter were received. G. 
W.Chamberlain, D.D., for the Synod of Brazil, recalled the 
fact tnat 300 years ago the Church of Holland gave its Hei- 
delberg Catechism to Brazil, and the latter gave the for- 
mer the Rev. J. T. Polhemus for the Flatlands, L. [, pas- 
torate in 1654. He stated that immigration is setting into 
Brazil now faster than ever, one port alone receiving over 
100,000 foreigners last year. There is most pressing need 
for evangelical work. George D. Armstrong, D.D., of Nor- 
folk, Va., spoke for the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
In foreign missionary work they desired the freest possible 
union with the Presbyterian Church North, but on their 
own ground they could work better apart, as their concep- 
tions of methods for the South run radically different. and 
each should work in its own way, co-operating cordially 
wherever possible. Dr. J. M. Worrall, of the Presbyterian 
Church North, protested that he did not come to propose 
marriage, but hoped, as the majority of the Synod appeared 
to hope, that at some day the union might be formed. It 
was affecting to hear the missionary bishop, as he might be 
called of the Waldensian Church of Italy, the Rev Cheva- 
lier Matteo Prochet, of Rome, give the story of the Walden- 
sian heroism under papal persecution. Dr. Vau Slyke re 
sponded to all with the same excellent taste and propriety. 
One suggestion I venture to make. 

Popular evening meetings were held in behalf of Foreign 
and Domestic Missions. The former was addressed by L. 
W Kip, D.D., tor twenty-eight years a beloved missionary 
in Amoy; the Rev. N. H. Demarest, for several years a de- 
voted missionary at Nagasaki, Japan, ard the Rev. G. F. 
Verbeck, who, for about thirty vears has labored at Tokio, 
Japan. During all that pericd he bas, until now. seen his 
native land but once, at that time hurryirg across the 
continent witb such speed as to spend only one day with his 
son in the West, and a day or two with the Committee of 
the Foreign Board in New York. He was listened to for 
the first time by many of us, and consequently with un- 
usual intent. 

The meeting for the Board of Domestic Missions was elo- 
quently addressed by the Rev. R H. Zoldersma, of Grand 
Rapids; the Rev. J. A. De Spelder. of the Northwestern 
Clerical Acad+my. aud the Rev. Dr. Waters, of Newark. 
Dr. W. told an amusing and pointed story of a man who, 
when approached for a gift for a monument to Washing 
ton, declined to contribute, saying: **I have him in my 
beart.”’ The reply came quickly: ‘‘Then he is in a very 
tight place,’’ and ‘‘ so,” said the speaker, ‘‘I say to those 
who bave the cause of missions in the heart and who do not 
let it get down to their pockets.”’ 

Most profoundly interesting was the 
the General Synod of the new 
Egypt. Prof. J. G. Lansing, D.D., of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at New Brunswick, is a son of the be- 
loved and venerated Dr. Lansing, missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Egypt. Born in that land, our 
young professor finds the Arabic as natural to him as bis 
English. He has an intense enthusiasm for the Arabic 
language and the Arab race, is one of our very best Ameri- 
can Exyptologists, and when elected our professor of 
Oriental langueges, found it hard work to accept the posi- 
tion and resist his inward impulse to give his life to 
that country. His students catch much of his enthusiasm 
as well as many of hisideas; some of them pursue the 
Arabic along with their Hebrew, and for the last year 
three of the finest minds in the Seminary, Philip T. Phelps 
and James Ca:tiree, of the graduating class, and L. M- 
Zwemer, of the coming senior, have determined, if God 
mak‘s it possible, to give their lives to work in Southern 
Egypt, largely among its Moslems and its slaves. With this 
great idea and hope their hearts have been charged almost 
to oppression for a longtime. Could the Reformed Church 
sendthem? They consulted with our foreign secretary, 
the Rev. Dr. Cobb, wand then with our Foreign Committee. 
They proposed to ask nothing at present from the Board, 
only its recogpition and supervision ; but nofunds. They 
propesed to secure pledges of money for their own sup- 
port, Perhaps a syndicate could be formed of individuals 
pledged to give from five to a hundred dollars annually for 
five years. If at the end of that time the Foreign Board 
was able to sustain this mission it might so do, butif not 
the five-year syndicate to be continued. The Board greatly 
desired it, yet did not feel authorized to recommend the 
euterprise to the Synod ; the Committee of Synod expressed 
themselves in such manner as virtually largely discouraged 
it, and Professor Lansing, when called upon to present the 
matter to Synod at first absolutely declined to do so; but 
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during the day it was seen that the Synod was in favor of 
it if by any means practicable, and Dr. Lansing stated 
the purpose of the young brothers in full, the object and 
desirability of the work, and the hopeful prospects of ob- 
taining the necessary funds. Not in many years has 
Synod experienced such a sense of solemn responsibility as 
when it listened to the Professor’s urgent appeal for this 
work. Like the Board, it could not say ‘‘ No’; but, unlike 
the Board, the Synod had the full responsibility upon it- 
self. Many spoke enthusiastically in its favor, few aught 
against it; and with humble reliance upon God, without 
a single vote of dissent they practically said to the enthu- 
siastic young men “‘ Yes.’”’ The whole matter was referred 
to the Board of Foreign Missions, ‘“‘ with the instruction 
caretully to consider the whole question, and should the 
Board see their way clear that they be authorized to in- 
augurate the mission proposed.”’ 

An interesting fact is that these young men will not have 
to spend three years learning the language, being already 
taught this, they are prepared to go to work at once. It 
will probably cost 6,000 dollars the first year, and more as 
the work progresses. [| may add that the temper of the 
Synod indicates that the idea will be accomplished. 

The Board of Domestic Missions report 120 churches, 95 
missionary pastors, 5,127 families, 7.420 communicants, 
1,047 members received, 10,269 in their Sunday-schools, $59,- 
060 received, and from the Women’s Executive Committee 
$10,417, It was resolved to spend $75,000 in this work this 
year. The work is under the admirable management of 
the Rev. C. H. Pool, D.D., Secretary, and the Rev. R. H. 
Zoldersma, Superintendent at the West. 

The Synod appointed the last Wednesday of November 
for the inauguration of the Rev. J. W. Beardslee, D.D., as 
professor in the Western Theological Seminary, gave its 
full approval to the new Theological Seminary as now es- 
tablished by Dr. Chamberlain, in Arcot, and passed regu- 
lations for its management; determiued on a special effort 
to relieve Hope College financially and complete the build- 
ing of President Scott’s house; designated eighteen as 
the age at which members may vote for election of elders 
and deacons; and adopted Dr. Hutton’s report on the Lit- 
urgy, inserting therein certain prayers for use in Sunday- 
school and in family worship, leaving their use entirely 
optional. 

The Third Churen of Philadelphia has at last met, we 
trust, its fate. Its trusteeship and funds have been a cause 
of disgraceful contention for years. The courts of the 
Church and of Pennsylvania are alike tired of the matter. 
Mr. D.S. Jones, one of the most honorable and esteemed 
citizens of Philadelphia, was foralmost thirty years an el- 
der ani trustee in it andits treasurer. He had the entire 
confidence of the church, and almost entire management of 
the finances for years and years, until faction came in and 
disintegration, and a fight for spoils. By direction of Syn 
od, by mandate of courts, by counsel of his lawyers and 
by demandof Mrs. Hutzig’s heirs, he has held on to the 
funds; and yet very singularly, through peculiar techni- 
calities he has by classes and synods been declared not the 
proper elder of the church as now constituted, and Mr. G. 
F. Gordon has been decreed the true one. Three years ago 
the General Synod affirmed the same. 

But now a new fact is brought to light. It is discovered 
that Mr. Gordon is not a member of that church. He had 
withdrawn in the Wadsworth defection, and joined the 
Westminster Presbyterian church. 


Accordingly Synod finds that its judgment in 1886 
was based upon false grounds. The Committee to 


whom this matter was referred was an able one, well versed 
in ecclesias'ical law, and not inclined to radical measures 
without full leave of the Constitution; among them were 
the Rev. Ashbel G. Vermilye, D.D,. the Rev. J. A. DeBaun, 
D.D., the Rev. John B. Drury, D.D,and the Hon. Judge 
Van Orden. Their report was unanimous, and after a pro- 
longed and thorough discussion was adopted; on the ayes 
and nays, by 101 to 38, and is as follows: 


** Resolved, That the actionof the General Synod in 1886, recog- 
nizing ‘sordon and his associates as the consistory of the Third 
Church of Philadelphia, is hereby rescinded, on the ground that 
Gordon at that time was not a member of the Reformed Church 
and the action of Synod concerning him was unconsti'utional and 
vitiates the whole consistory, petitioners with him. 

* Resolved, That in view of a state of things now long con- 
tinued, which renders the remaining remnant of the Third Re- 
formed church powerless for good the Classis of Philadelphia 
he and is hereby instructed to disband said church forthwith, 
and to take any or such action as may be proper or necessary 
concerning its book or funds.” 


It is to be earnestly hoped that this will be an end to this 
unwholesome controversy. 

The question of Union was hardly referred to, hardly 
thought of, as so many other matters engaged attention. 
The question of union with the German Reformed Church 
is necessarily postponed to another year, It is very doubt- 
ful that it willever carry. There is no question that if 
the way were fully clear, the great majerity of those who 
favor union at all would incline toward the great Presby- 
terian Church. The Church’s sympathies and natural alli- 
ances are all in that direction. I do not know of any now 
in our ministry who have come from the German Church, 
and only one who has gone from ours into that; while there 
isa constant interchange with Presbyterian ministers and 
pastorates; a large number of her ministers in our pulpits 
and of ours in hers. The tew Moslem mission is likely to 
beget a new denominational interest and pride and to be 
a new demonstration of anything but our moribund condi- 
tion. The writer would rejoice in having the day of union 
speed on; but not on the basis of our weakness; only on 
the basis of its proving a blessing alike to two Churches, 
both strong, both consecrated, finding in each other a 
reciprocal help in the work. Meanwhile it is quite absurd 


to object that the Presbyterian Church is already too large 
and we cannot work well together, when the Presbyterian 
Church insists and works and spends its money most per- 
sistently for its increase and every five years augments it s 
communion by an increase equal t» our total memb ership. 











THE CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV, J. B. FRASER, M D. 


THE Assembly met this yearin Toronto, which is too near 
New York and too well known to most of your readers to need 
any description. The placeof meeting is St. Andrew’schurch 
where the brethren are most comfortably accommodated, 
which is easy of access and most convenient. The large, 
church was crowded on the opening night to hear the sermon 
of the retiring moderator, the Rev. Dr. McMullen, of Wood- 
stock, which was from Acts xx, 24, and was well worth 
hearing. The principal points made were tbe source of the 
office of the ministry, its special work, and the spirit of un- 
hesitating and absolute devotion in which the work should 
be done. 

No summary can do anything like justice to a sermon so 
appropriate and so timely. A resolution commending the 
admirable sermon and paying a high tribute to the retir: 
ing moderator’s discharge of the duties of his office was 
passed. The Rev. Principal Grant, of Queen’s College, 
Kingstop, was unanimously chosen as Moderator. Dr, 
Laing, of Dundas, was nominated, but his name was with- 
drawn after a vote was taken, su that Dr. Grant’s election 
might be unanimous. Dr. Laing is likely to be moderator 
next year, as he is eminently qualified for the position, and 
has well earned the honor by long, able and faitbful ser- 
vices rendered in many departments of Church werk. 

The second day was spent in hearing and considering the 
report of a committee which has revised the Book of 
Forms. The new book is a great advance on the old, anda 
committee was appointed to complete the revision, to se- 
cure the copyright and make all necessary arrapge- 
ments for publishing the book. 

Applications from students wishing to take special 
courses, from ministers wishing to retire on account of age 
or infirmity, from ministers of other Churches (of whom 
there 1s a goodly number every year applying for reception 
into our Church) were received and committees appointed 
to consider and report. ‘‘ The Jesuit Question’ came be- 
fore the Assembly by overtures from several presbyteries 
and synods. They were held as read, being all of the same 
tenor, and while they were being ably supported by Dr. 
Robert Campbell, the Assembly adjourned to accept the 
invitation of the Governor of Ontario to a reception at 
Government House. The whole evening ses-ion was occu- 
pied with Home Mission reports. As in the Uuited States, 
the great work of the Church isin the home field. Its de- 
mands are entirely beyond the enterprise and resources of 
the Church, but it is doing what it can and doing it with 
commendable energy and devotion. The work is divided 
into two departments—Home Mission work proper, in dis- 
tricts unable to maintain even with help a settled pastor; 
and augmentation work, which has forits aim the bring- 
ing up of ministers’ salaries in poorer congregations toa 
minimum of $750 a year and a free manse, of $900 anda 
manse in the Northwest. Last year $125,000 was raised 
for these purposes, more than six times as much as at the 
Union in 1876. The reports from the Eastern and Western 
sections were ably presented by the Rev. George Bruce, of 
St. John, and the Rev. Dr. Cochrane. In the Eastern sec- 
tion there are 51 congregations augmented in which 36,000 
were sufficient to bring the salaries up to the minimum; in 
the West there are now 130 congregations requiring $25,000 
to level up the salaries. In the Kast there is a small sur- 
plus; in the West this year a deficit of nearly $4,000. This 
Fund has elicited a much larger liberality in behalf of 
ministerial report. In six years nearly 200 congregations 
have graduated into self-support, giving much larger sala- 
ries than formerly,while others have developed out of Home 
Mission stations into augmented congregations. The suc- 
cess which has been achieved in this department is due 
chiefly to the devotion of the Rev. E. A. McCurdy in the 
East and the Rev. D. J. Macdonnell in the West. 

The total number of mission stations is about 850, with 
av average Sabbath attendance of about 40,000, and 13,000 
in fullcommunion. The amount raised for self-support in 
the mission field was about $45,000, a larger amount than is 
received from the Home Mission Fund. It is impossible to 
give even a summary of tlie eloquent addresses, in which 
the attention of the Assembly was called to the claims of 
this department of work. The general interest was mapi- 
fested by the large attendance on Home Mission night. 

The first session of the third day was occupied in the dis- 
cussion of the recommendations of the Report. A proposal 
looking to the incorporation of Home with Foreign Mis- 
sion work in connection with the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society gave rise to a prolonged discussion, and 
the matter was finally referred for consideration to the 
Foreign Missions Committee ard the Board of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. The resolution disposing of 
the Report expressed gratitude to God, thanks to British 
churches for liberal donations, regret at small deficits, and 
the hope that they may prove a stimulus to the Churcb. 
The claims of the work were earnestly commended to 
the attention and libeTal support of the whole Church. 

The Report of the Committee on Statistics, a voluminous 
document, was the first order for the afternoon of Friday. 
It is a perfect mine of interesting facts. A few of the totals 
will give a general idea of the numbers and liberality of the 
Church. There are 1,837 stations in the settled charges of 
the Church. In these churches there are 435,177 sittings. 
The total number of families reported is 79,678, of commu- 
nicants 152,013—an increase of 6,373 on last year. During 
1888 11,832 were received on profession of faith, an indica- 
tion of earnest evangelistic work and the favor of the 
Master. The additions to the membership by infant bap- 
tism were 10,090 and of adults 985. The attendance at the 
Sabbath-school and Bible-class is 119,985 as against 112,940 
the year before, taucht by 20,022 teachers. The total num- 
ber of manses is 541, 0f which 33 were built during the 
year, and 60 churches. 

There has been contributed $744,672 for ministerial sup- 
port, with only $10,814 of arrears. The amount expended 
onchurches and manses during the year wa3 $501,208—aB 
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increase of $102,968 in 1888. Total expenditure for congre- 
gational purposes $1,555,867. Contributions for colleges, 
$112,897, for Home Missions 396,026, for Foreign Missions 
$77,021; for all purposes, $1,942,723, an increase of $212,471, 
which is an average of $24.40 per family, an advance on 
1888 of $2 20, and of $12.86 per communicant—an increase of 
$1.63. Your readers who have got thus far will say, enough 
figures for once. 

One of the most difficult problems of our Church is the 
supply of vacancies and the distribution of probationers. 
The report of the Committee was very short, but elicited a 
good deal of discussion. The old plan of distribution was 
continued, however, with very slight changes, the princi- 
pal of which is the prohibition of the appointment of stu- 
dents in their last year in vacant congregations, except in 
cases of special emergency, and that the employment of 
settled pastors in vacancies candidating for calls be dis- 
couraged and discountenanced. 

Friday evening was occupied with the Foreign Mission 
Report, which is a pamphlet of fifty pages replete with 
interesting information of mission work in the South Seas, 
Trinidad, Demarara, China, India and among the aborig- 
ines in our own Northwest territories. In these fields the 
Church has a staff of over 30 ordained missionaries, 20 
teachers and lady missionaries, besides a staff of over 100 
pative preachers, catechists, colporteurs, Bible-readers, etc. 


INCIDENTS OF THE MEETING. 


....-The venerable minute clerk of the Court, who is in 
his eighty-second year, called the roll of over 400 names in 
about twenty minutes, in a voiee which was heard dis- 
tinctly in every corner of the large church. 


....The Assembly for the first time in its history mani- 
fested its appreciation of a stirring passage in the Modera- 
tor’s sermon by an outburst of applause which rather 
shocked the sense of propriety of sticklers for use and wont. 


..On Friday afternoon the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, of 
San Paulo, Brazil, made a most stirring appeal on bebalf 
of berighted Brazil, starving for want of the bread of life. 
His address made a deep and favorable impression on the 
Assembly. 


....The Assembly adjourned on Thursday afternoon to 
attend a reception at Government House just across the 
street from the place of meeting. Members and their 
wives or lady friends accompanying them were presented 
and eatertained with music and refreshments. After the 
recess spent in such pleasant surroundings members re- 
turned fresher to their work in the evening. 


...Oo Thursday evening the Assembly was addressed 
by the Rev. Dr. Bryce, of Alabama, who spoke forci- 
bly of the mistake of the Presbyterian Church in the 
South in the earlier days of its Home Mission work by 
which the Methodist Episcopal Church had greatly profited; 
of the problem before the Church there with its 8,000,000 
colored people “pulling apart from the whites,”’ and of the 
trial to which the faith of God’s people had been subiected 
yy all his mysterious providences since the breaking out of 
the War. Dr. Bryce was well received, but the scarcely 
concealed undercurrent of proslavery sentiment was not 
much appreciated. Toronto is too far north, and Canada 
is too decidedly British to respond to such sentiments. 


ANNAN, ONTARIO. 


ANTI-JESUIT CONVENTION IN CANADA. 





BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


INTELLIGENT readers of Modern History are familiar with 
the principal facts in the record of the Jesuits, whose fame as 
missionaries is entirely eclipsed by the infamy of their per- 
versions of truth and morals, their plots against liberty 
and life, their insatiable ambition for power and their de- 
fiance of civil authority. They have proved themselves an 
intolerable pest in every country which bas harbored them, 
and they have lately begun to make their presence and 
power felt in Canada. The Province of Quebec is peopled 
almost exclusively by French speaking Roman Catholics. 
There they found refuge when driven out of other coun- 
tries, and there they bave become so strong that they are 
able now to defy the ecclesiastical authorities of their own 
Church and evea to control the Government. 

In 1887 they succeeded, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Cardinal and several of his bishops, in securing in- 
cerporation. In 1888 they followed up their advantage by 
laying claim to lands in possession of the Society before its 
suppression in 1774, which at the conquest of Canada passed 
into possession of the British Crown, but which were in 
1831 granted to the Colony on the express condition that 
they should be devoted to the cause of education. Sv pre- 
dominant is the influence of Rome in the Province of Que- 
bec that it has been found impossible to dispose of these 
lands, which are now valued at over $2,000,000. From time 
to time the Roman Catholic Church and the Jesuit Society 
have Jaid claim to these estates. Last year the Govern- 
meut of the Province negotiated a compromise by which, 
for the consideration of $400 000, placed at the disposal of 
the Pope to be distributed at his pleasure, only to be spent 
within the Province of Quebec, both the Church and the 
Jesuits relinquished all claim to all properties in dispute. 
“An Act respecting the settlement of the Jesuits’ Estates” 
‘Was passed in the Quebec Legislature, recognizing their 
“moral claim” to property which has been in possession of 
the British Government since 1774; recognizing by implica- 
tion the authority of the Pope to a voice in Canadian legis- 
lation, and recognizing explicitly the right of the Jesuit 
Society to Provincial grants for the promotion, by them, of 
education, industries, colonization, etc. The passage of 
such an act roused the slumbering Protestantism and pa- 
triotism of the whole country, more especially of Ontario. 
The Act cime in due course before the Vominion Govern 
ment at Ottawa for the Royal consent. T).is could only be 

withheld by the Governor-General on the advice of bis re- 
Sponsible ministers, of whom a large minority are said to 


be Roman Catholics. Party feeling runs high in Canadian 
politics. Both parties court the Catholic vote. It was not 
politically safe for the Government to advise the “‘ Disal- 
lowance’’ of the Act. Strong pressure was brought to bear 
at Ottawa, but without avail. The constitutionality of the 
incorporation of the Jesuit Society and of the recognition 
of its claim to Crown lands, were both challenged. A mo- 
tion demanding Disallowance was lost | y a vote of 188 to 
13 in the Dominion Parliament, the Government support- 
ets taking the position that the legislation was not ultra 
vires of the Province of Quebec, and that the question was 
a purely fiscal one,with which the Central Government had 
no right to deal. The Opposition (Liberal) took its stand 
on “* Provincial rights,” of which it has ever since Confed- 
eration been the faithful champion. Both parties com- 
bined almost unanimously to indorse the Goveroument. 
The vote in Parliament raised a storm of indignant: pro- 
test throughout the country. Public meetings were held 
at which the 13 who voted in the minority were eulcgized 
as heroes, and the 188 denounced as traitors. The objection- 
able legislation was most thoroughly discussed, and the 
more it was discussed the more objectionable and intuler- 
able it was seen to be. It became apparent that the time 
had come when a stand must be made against Roman ag 
gression. Citizens’ Committees were organized in Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto and all the principal cities and centers 
of population. Arrangements were made for calling a 
Convention for the Province of Ontario to devise measures 
to secure even yet, if possible, the Disallowance of the Act, 
which the Government may advise at any time before the 
8th of August next, notwithstanding the vote in Parlia- 
ment declining to demand it; to have the Constitutionality 
of the act tested in the proper courts if it1s not disallowed; 
and to form such an organization and adopt such measures 
as shall insure united political action for the purpose of 
securing and maintaining perfect religious equality 
throughout the Dominion. 

This Convention was heldin Toronto on the llth and 
12th of June. Nearly two hundred municipalities of Onta- 
trio and many places in the other provinces were repre- 
sented by about 900 delegates. The Convention met in the 
Grand Opera House, which was packed by delegates and 
deeply interested citizens at every session, At the public 
meeting which was held onthe evening of the first day, the 
enthusiasm was intense, and the speakers—ColonelO’ Brien, 
M. P., the one of “the noble thirteen”? who moved the 
resolution in favor of disallowance that was lost so shame- 
fully in the Dominion Parliament; John Charlton, M. P., 
another of the famous thirteen, the Rev. Dr. MeVicar and 
Dr. Davidson were frequently cheered to the echo as they 
expo-ed the policy and perfidy of Rome and appealed to the 
patriotism of loyal Canadians. 

The entire proceedings of the Convention were charac- 
terized by harmony, unanimity dnd entire fairness; by an 
almost entire absence of a trace of bigotry, intolerance or 
partisanship. This will lend irresistible influence for good 
t> the agitation for ‘‘ Equal rights for all and favors for 
none’? which has been thus auspiciously begun, and 
which is bound to continue till it makes itself felt at Otta- 
wa and throughout the Dominion. The admirable tone and 
temper of the Convention is mo-t largely due to the emi- 
nently wise and temperate counsels of the Rev. Dr. Caven, 
Principal of Knox College, Toronto, who, as Chairman of 
the Citizens’ Committee of Toronto, which has led the agi- 
tation and called the Convention, has been a tower of 
strength to the movement. 

The professional politicians who have affected to sneer at 
the agitation are beginning to realize that the people are 
aroused and that they must be reckoned with. And, tho it 
may be impossible to do away with political parties, or in 
this country already cursed with a permanent third party 
(the solid French Roman Catholic party which holds the 
balance of power both in the Province of Quebec and in the 
Dominion, as parties are at present constituted) to oryan- 
ize a fourth party which can be hoped to save us from Rom- 
an aggression, Protestants are determined now to safe- 
guard in some way the measure of civil and religious liber- 
ty and equality guaranteed by the Act of Confederation by 
which the several Provinces of the Dominion became one, 
for better or worse, twenty-two years ago. The resolutions 
and organization agreed on show more clearly than the vote 
in Parliament the sentiment of the country on the Act in 
question, and the general determination to undo if possiole 
what has been already done and to oppu-e any further en- 
croachments of a foreign and alien power. 

The following are the resolutions and the line of politi- 
cal action agreed on with almost absolute unanimity: 


* That this Convention desires to record its conviction that the 
incorporation of the Jesuits and the passing of the Act respect- 
ing the settlement of the Jesuit Estates by tne Legislature of the 
Province of Quebec, the course of the Government of the Domin- 
ion in leaving these Acts to their operation, and finally the re- 
jection by an immense majority of the resolutions moved in the 
House of Commons for the disallowance of the last mentioned 
Act, have brought forcibly home to Cauadians the controllirg 
influence which Ulitramontanism has obtained among us, and 
the urgent need of organizing for the defense of our civil and 
religious liberty, and this meeting of delegates elected from and 
representing all parts of the Province of Ontario, with the as- 
sistance of representatives from other Provinces, heartily ap- 
preves of the calling of this Convention for the furthering of 
this great end. 

* We most emphatically condemn both the Act incorporating 
the Jesuits ana the Jesuit Estates Act on; the ground (among 
others) that the Jesuit Society is an alien assoviation, uostile to 
free institutions, and the latte: Act, in assuming to recognize 
the right of the Pope to interfere in the manner referred to in 
the Act, in the affairs of Canada, is a flagrant disregard of the 
sovereign rights of the Queen, and in clear violation of the Su- 
premacy Act—a fundamental law of the Empire, enacted espe- 
cially tor the preservation of the prerogative of the Crown 
against the encroachments of the Papacy, and is further a vio- 
jation of the trust under which the said estates were transferred 
by the Crown to the Provincial authorities for the purpose of ed- 
ucation exclusively. 

* We pledge ourselves to continue our exertions to procure the 
disallowance, voidance or repeal of the Jesuit Estates Act and 











to use all constitutional means for securing the full establish- 
ment of perfect religious equality before the law among all 
classes of people throughout the Dominien. 

“*We deem it essential to the peace and highest welfare of our 
country and to the maintenance of good government that the 
line between the civil and the ecclesiastical authority should be 
clearly defined, and should be respected in all legislation and 
administration both of the Dominion and the several Provinces 
thereof. While the Church is entitled to entire freedom and 
protection in its own domain, which embraces all that is prop- 
erly spiritual, the State must have full control in all temporal 
matters, and it cannot, without abnegating its just authority, 
ask or accept permission from any ecclesiastical persons or or- 
ganizations, or from any extraneous party whatever, to exercise 
its own functions and perform its own duties. 

“While in no way desirous of limiting the educational facili- 
ties of our French fellow-citizens, and while wiiling to make all 
reasonable concessions to their convenience, yet being at the 
same time profoundly convinced of the importance of having 
the one English language common to all the people of Ontario, 
and recognizing the fact that the use of the French language as 
the language of instruction tends to perpetuate evils which we 
are now seeking to remove, we urge that steps be taken to secure 
as speedily as possible (a) that English shal! be the language of 
instruction in all public schools in Ontario; (b) that every 
teacher in a public school shall be able to use the English lan- 
guage efficiently in imparting instruction, and (c) that no text- 
book shall be used except those authorized by the Department 
of Education. and that the law in this respect should be seri- 
ously enforced. 

“In the exercise of the franchise we will faithfully endeavor 
to give effect to the views set forth in these resolutions, and we 
will not aid in returning to Parliament or the Legislature any 
candidate who will not pledge himself to support the principles 
above enunciated. 

“This Convention approves of the action of the Toronto Citi- 
zens’ Committee and others in circulating and promoting the pe- 
titions to his Excellency the Governor-General against the Jes- 
uit Estates Act, and pledges itself to promote and further in ev- 
ery way the signing and presentation of petitions against the 
said Act.” There must be nobody working for their own special 
interest. Unless there was this they would fail to give effect to 
all they had done in this Convention. 

“That the shairman and secretary of this Convention be and 
are hereby requested, on behalf of this Convention and of each 
individual member thereof, to sign a petition (in the form rec- 
ommended by the Citizens’ Committee) to his Excellency the 
Governor-General of Canada, for the disallowance of the Jesuit 
Estates Act; and that there be attached thereto, as part thereof, 
a list of the delegates who have attended this Convention, and 
that this petition, together with ali other petitions of like char- 
acter, be presented in person by the chairman and such large 
and influential deputation as the Council of the Equal Rights 
Assvciation may direct. 

“In order to secure united and persistent action in seeking to 
remedy such evils as those pointed out, and to guard against the 
political encroachments of Ultramontanism, this Convention 
resolves that an association be formed, to be known as * Equal 
Rights Association,’ and to this organization we will pledge our 
united support.” 


It is intended as rapidly as possible to extend the organ- 
ization of the ‘*Equal Rights Assuciation” throughout 
the Dominion. The selection of Principal Caven as first 
President has given the highest satisfaction to the friends 
of the movement, and the assurance that if the objects of 
the Association are attainable they will be achieved. The 
politicians will hear from the Association. The end is not 
yet. 

The people of the United States are interested as well as 
Canadians in this matter. ‘Their Constitution does not 
perhaps afford the same opportunities for Romish aggres- 
sion, nevertheless the hierarchy finds opportunities, or 
makes them, of furthering its own interests, and securing 
special privileges. The exigencies of party government 
offer frequent opportunities, and expose politicians to spe- 
cial temptations. Rome is well worth watching. 


> 
> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE salaries of pastors in Germanyare very low. The 
Cologne Gazette says there are a great many pastors whose 
income is less than one thousand marks, many being as low 
as eight hundred. It favors a minimum salary of eighteen 
hundred a year. The Emperor for one is willing, and drew 


special atiention to this desideratum in his Crown Address. 
The new Prussian budget has set aside the handsome sum 
of 1,500,000 marks for additional salary to pastors. 





....-The Rev. John Fox, of Allegheny, Penn., who was a 
commissioner to the recent Prest.yterian General Assem- 
bly in this city, writes us that our report of the action of 
the Assembly on the temperance question is likely to leave 
an erroneous impression as to the attitude of the Assembly 
toward Probibition He says: 


In addition tothe majority report from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Temperance (which was adopted) and the minority 
report favoring Constitutional Prohibition (voted down 210 
to 105), che following resolution was offered and discussed : 


“The General Assembly, in view of the present unsettled 
state of opinion and the grave importance of carrying the tem- 
perance reformation to successful completion. is constrained to 
exhort its ministers, elders and people to use all proper efforts 
to reach this desirable end. and especially. as good citizens. to 
seek judicious legislation promoting it. But as a spiritual court 
of the Church of Jesus Christ, we cannot in any way undertake 
to decide between the merits of different policies of legislation, 
much less to define the duty of voters upon them. We deem it 
necessary to enjoin all our inferior judicatories to be governed 
by this principle, and our trusted Permanent Committee on 
Temperance to carry the same principle into constant practical 
operation.” 

This substitute was laid on the table. The vote was viva voce. 
A division was asked because the ‘noes’ were certainly very 
numerous; but the request was not pressed, as the the time was 
short. But the next vote against the minority vote (and here 
your omission becomes misleading) indicated the general 
strength of the feeling against the indorsement of Prohibition. 


would probably have signed, indicate the depth and strengthen 





this opposition. 
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Missions. 


EASTERN TURKEY MISSION 
WORE. 


BY THE REV. J. L, BARTON. 





Ir is true that statistics and figures tell 
but a small part of the story of mission 
work. There are vast results that do not 
appear in figures at all, nor can they be 
made so to appear. There are always cer- 
tain movements and tendencies which indi- 
cate progress or the reverse, and which can 
be learned only by a long study of the work 
upon the ground. The number added to 
the church in any one year will necessarily 
convey something of an idea of the imme- 
diate results of that year’s work, yet it tells 
but a small part of the history of the year. 
One unfamiliar with the particular field 
might see little to encourage in the figures, 
while the missionaries upon the ground, at 
the same time, may be wonderfully encour- 
aged with the results of the year. 

In spite of these facts, as a medium for 
the communication of the state of the work 
in the foreign field, we are more or less con- 
fined to figures and statistics, and, hence, 
these must not be ignored, while they 
should not be accepted as the complete in- 
dex of the progress of Christ’s kingdom in 
any given period. 

The statistics for the Eastern Turkey 
Mission have just been completed for the 
year 1888, and possibly an extract from 
these may not prove uninteresting to many 
of your readers. They may also give a bet- 
ter idea of the work of the mission. 

The estimated population of the field oc- 
cupied by this mission is over one anda 
quarter million. This gives to each or- 
dained missionary in the field a parish of 
ninety-two thousand souls. Of this two 
and one quarter millions within the limits 
of the mission only avout sixteen thousand 
are declared Protestants, one-tenth of one 
per cent. of the whole number. But of the 
sixteen thousand declared Protestants only 
2,686 are members of the Protestant Church 
—which makes one church-member to every 
500 of the souls included within the mission 
limits. These figures show tbat the time 
has not yet arrived for the withdrawal of 
missionary forces from Turkey. 

There are five regular stations at which 
missionaries reside: Bitlis, established in 
1858 ; Erzroom, in 1839; Harpoot, in 1855; 
Mardin, in 1856, and Van, in 1872. Bitlis 
occupies 15 out-stations, Erzroom 22, Har- 
poot 56, Mardin 20, and Van 2. About five- 
eighths of all of the Protestants of the mis- 
sion are within the limits of Harpoot sta- 
tion. There are 40 regularly established 
churches 1n the mission, with a total mem- 
bership of 2,686. To these churches there 
were received on confession, in 1888, 205 
members ; 156 of these were received in the 
Harpoot field. These churches are presided 
over by 28 ordained pastors. There are also 
50 regular preachers, 176 native teachers and 
45 other helpers, such as Bible-readers, col- 
porteurs, evangelists, etc. Each Sabbath 
there is preaching at 120 stated places, with 
an average congregation of 11,000. About 
75 per cent. of this last number are members 
of the Sabbath-schools. 

The educational statistics show, also, a 
large work. The center of the mission 
schools is at Harpoot, where is located the 
mission Theological Seminary and Euphra- 
tes College, with over 500 students in at- 
tendance. From here teachers and preach- 
ers go out to all parts of the field. Excln- 
sive of the college there are over 6,000 schol- 
ars studying in the high and common 
schools of the mission. 

When it is remembered that all these 
schools are strictly evangelical, in which 
lessons from the Bible and Testament are 
daily given, whose teachers are supposed to 
be Christians, and are especially 
charged with the duty of giving to all their 
pupils religious instruction, the part whicn 
these schools are destined to play in the 
evangelization of this land can be partially 
appreciated. It is undoubtedly true that 
over one half of the students above men- 
tioned are members of non-Protestant fam- 
ilies. The school is already a power in the 
land, and its influence is increasing every 
day. 

The next question is, What do these peo- 
ple pay for all the Gospel and educational 
privileges they enjoy’ Before this question 
is answered, you must remember that this 
is in the Orient, where it is the nature of 
the people to receive, not to give; whose 
common nature and desire is expressed by 
the universal never forgotten word, “* bak- 
shish.’’ Where many a man will endurea 


who 


hard beating from officials rather than pay 
his tax of one or two dollars, when he has 
the money in bis pocket and knows that he 





must ultimately pay it. 


But above all this, ; 









it is a land of extreme poverty and oppres- 
sion, where thousands of deaths occur each 
year from lack of food and exposure; where 
the whole tendency of the country is toward 
extreme poverty. It must also not be for- 
gotten that here the regular wages of a 
common laborer, he boarding himself, is 
from 10 to 15 cents a day; fora man with a 
trade, from 20 to 40 cents a day; that bread 
costs nearly as much as it does in America, 
and that many articles of clothing are im- 
ported from Europe. Looking at all of 
these things, it is evident that $1 here would 
equal from $5 to $8 in the United States— 
i.e., it would be procured with as much dil- 
ficulty and labor, while it will not go so far 
in the purchase of necessities and luxuries. 

After this introducticn, let me say that 
the Protestants of this mission contributed 
during the year 1888 for religious and edu- 
cational purposes nearly $13,000. This does 
not include large sums paid for the pur- 
chase of religious and school books, nor 
does it take into consideration personal ex- 
pense incurred in sending scholars to school 
and in boarding them while there, except 
when this money, in a few cases only, is put 
into missionaries’ hands for the purpose 
of board. This is an average of nearly 90 
cents each for every declared Protestant 
tbroughout the mission and $4.80 for each 
church-member. 

To put it in a little different form: for 
every dollar contributed by the American 
Board for direct evangelical and education- 
al purposes, the people contributed one dol- 
lar and ten cents. Bear in mind that the 
party who paid the $1.10 earned it at four- 
teen cents a day, boarding himself in the 
meantime. If all who contribute to 
the work of the American Board would 
give with the same liberality and self-sacri- 
fice that these people of the Orient have 
given during the first year the treasury of 
the Board would be more than full. 

These churches have also a Home Mission 
Society, which is carrying on a noble work 
at Kourdistan. The contributions to this 
society are so liberal that the work is not at 
all hampered for the want of funds. 

Apart from all figures, there is at present 
a thorough stirring upin the old Church. 
There is less of hostility and more hearty 
co-operation than ever before. Protestant 
preachers are constantly invited into the 
old Gregorian churches to conduct service 
—not the service of the Church, but the 
Protestant service with preaching. Our 
educated Christian young men are urged to 
teach in the schools which the Gregorians 
are attempting to establish. Many of the 
Protestant text-books have been adopted 
by them and very frequently the New Tes- 
tament is used. All these things were un- 
heard of a few years ago. Protestantism 
has come to be syponymous with enlight- 
enment and this is the foundation of true 
Christianity. 

HARPUOT, TURKEY. 





It is said that the distress in China is 
greater than in 1877, when thirteen millions 
died of famine. Whole plains have been 
devastated and become one mass of yellow 
mud, owing to the Yellow River, which is 
called the ‘‘curse of China,’’ having flooded 
the country. All crops have been destroyed. 
All is gone, even the millet and the sorg- 
hum, besides the rice and the corn. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are now feeding literally 
on chaff, which literally kills men and 
women, unless mixed with grain. Fathers 
and mothers are thus trying to relieve this 
bodily hunger. A lady missionary visiting 
a Chinese house saw a heap of strawin the 
corner, and thought a poor dog was lying 
there; but presently a little foot passed 
through the straw. Horrified, the lady 
said, “It is a child!’’ ‘Oh, yes.’ said the 
heathen mother, “it is only a baby girl; we 
are not giving it any food; she will soon be 
dead!’ The child was hunger-bitten. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BOWERMAN, J. G., ord. 
Mass. 

BROWN, O. C., ord. in Macksburg, Ia. 

CARMAN, L_N., accepts call to Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

DIXON, J. K, removes from Auburn, N. 
Y.,. to Philadelpbia, Penn. 

HAGGARD, F. P., ord. in Red Oak, Is. 

JOHNSON, EDWARD A., ord. in Memorial 
cb., Philadelphia, Penn. 

LITTLE, E. L., Alpena, accepts call to 
Owosso, Mich. 

LOCKHART, G. H., ord. in Galesburg, 
Mich. 

LOTHROP, DAvip, died recently in West 
Harwich, Mass., aged 83. 

MILLER, 8. E., Bristol, accepts call to Es- 
sex Junction, Mass. 

mer UE, Leroy L., ord. in New York 
dity. 

OSBORN, E. F., called to Three Rivers, 
Mich. 


in Medfield, 





REED, A. A., removes from Rochester to 
Benpington, N. Y. 

WHITNEY, A. B., removes from Elizabeth, 
Penn., to Indianapolis. Ind. 

WOLCOTT, N. W., removes from Covert 
to Tully, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARROWS, WILLIAM H., Montour, Ia., 
resigns. 

BERGMANS, Jacos C., returns to Old 
Mission, Mich., after a year’s study at 
Oberlin Seminary. 

BOGREMAR, CHARLES P., ord. in Magno- 
lia, Ia. 

BROWN, AURELIAN, 
Meadow, Minn. 

CROFT, E. J., ord. in Gustavus, O. 

FERRIS. WALTER L., Dundee, Ill., accepts 
call to Cherokee, La. 

FOOTE, H. L., Holyoke, Mass., accepts call 
to St. Joseph, Mo. 

FORBES, FRANK S , Saratoga ch.. Omaha, 
accepts cal! to Nebraska City, Neb. 

GRAUER, Otto C., becomes missionary 
Cong S S. & Pub. Society for Northern 
Wiscoosip. 

GUEST, Henry E., ord. in Little Valley, 


called to Grand 


GWYNNE, FrRepeErIc R., Clear Lake, Ia., 
= to Ch. of Redeemer, St. Louis, 
0. 
HARPER, RICHARD, accepts call to Gay- 
lord, Kan. 
JOHNSON, CHARLEs C., Munnesville, ac 
cepts call to East Bloomfield, N. Y. 
KEAYS, CHARLES H., Oskaloosa, Ia., called 
to Amesbury, Mass. 

LANSING, ROBERT C., Hartford, called to 
Irasburgh, Vt 

LIPPARD, JAMEs H., accepts call to Han- 
over, Kan. 

LYONS, J. MONROE, Metamora, accepts call 
to Merrill and Wheeler, Mich. 

MUCKLOW, WILLIAM B,, Java, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Saiina, Kan. 

ee. RUSSELL 8., called to Stockton, 

an. 


PAINTER, HoBart K., Canton, called to 
Gaiva, fll. - 

PERKINS, BENJAMIN F., 
Mass, resigns. 

PIERSON, ARTHUR T, of Bethany ch., 
(Pres ) Philadelphia, Penn., called to 
Union ch., Providence, R. I. 

RICHARDSON, MartTIN L., goes to Brim- 
field, Mass, for a year. 

RICKER, GEorGE S., Pierce City, accepts 
vall to Olivet church, Kansas City, Mo. 

SINK, REUBEN H., Grass Valley, acceptscall 
to Stockton, Cal. 

SMITH, JAMEs M., accepts call to Water- 
ville and Janesville, Minn. 

WHALLEY, JOHN, Middleville and Irving, 
Mich, resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


ASHLEY, A. F., removes from Blooming- 
ton, Neb, to Astoria, Ill 
CECIL, RUSSELL, removes from Maysville, 
Ky., to Selma, Ala. 
COOPER, A. WILLARD, Berthoud, Col., 
accepts cali to Wapello, Ia. 
DAVIS, T. D., removes from Unadilla, 
Neb., to Media, Kan. 
DUNCAN, K. J., removes from River For- 
est, 11l., to Greeafield, Ia. 
GARNER. J. C., accepts ca]l to West Lib- 
erty, Penn. 
HOOD, JouN, removes from Cedar Rapids 
to Galesburg, Ill. 
MOFFETT, S. A., removes from Appleton 
City, Mo., to Madison, Ind. 
ROSSITER, F. Z., Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
signs. 
WORKMAN, D. R., removes from Zanes- 
ville, O., to Leaman Place, Penn. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ALCOTT, GEORGE A., ord. deacon in Mid- 
dieton, Conn. 
BLEECKER, P. McD , becomes rector St. 
Margaret’s, Staatsburg, N. Y. 
BRISTOL, CoRNELIUS G., ord. deacon in 
Miadleton, Conn. 
DAVIS, BENJ. J., ord. deacon in Middle- 
town, Conn. 
DUNCAN, J. A., ord. priest in Tyler, Tex. 
JEFFEREYS, Eb. M., ord. deacon in Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 
MONRO. H. U., becomes rector St. John’s, 
East Boston, Mass. 
NORTON, F. L., D.D., resigns rectorship 
St. Stephen’s, Lynn, Mass. 
OGILBY, E. L., ord. deacon in Titusville, 
Penn. 
ROSENBERGER, H. C., Second ch., Cleve- 
land, la,, resigns. 
ROSS, ALBIOx H., Mazeppa, Minn., resigns. 
SEWALL, B. F., Alto Pass, accepts call to 
Illini, Il. 
SMITH, JAMES M., Hancock, called to 
Jacesville and Waterville, Minn. 
SNELL. ARTHUR H., accepts call to Fox- 
boro’, Mass. 
SNOWDEN, Davip H., accepts call to 
Little Rock, Ark. 
STOWE, WILLIAM F., ord. in Dexter, Me. 
TENEYCK, E., accepts call to Bellaire, 
Mich. 
THOMAS, CARL N., Chicago Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Hemingford, Neb. 
TRAVIS, D. Q., ord. in Meadville, Mo. 
VIVIAN, RICHARD, Freeport, Mich., re- 
signs. 
WILSON, Joun W., ChicagoSeminary, will 
supply at Hancock and Lake Emily, 
inn. 


WHITE, Austin B., Bloomington, acce 
1 to Wayne, II]. * ve 


Saundersville, 


—— 


Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.| 


SOME RECENT POETRY.* 


THE first two volumes on our list are 
cowposed of sonnets. The measure jig 
very trying, and few are they who have 
succeeded in the clear and musical com- 
pression of a genuine poetic thought 
within the compass of fourteen lines, 
Mr. Moore cannot be numbered among 
the chosen few to whom has been granted 
achievement as successful sonneteers, 
The volume is daintily printed on thick 
paper, and the themes attempted are am- 
bitious. But the versification is rarely 
smooth; and many of the sonnets, while 
opening in a most promising style, are 
marred by prosaic lines or flatten out en- 
tirely. The structure of the sonret is, 
however, carefully observed by this wri- 
ter; and several of the pieces, such as 
sonnets 2, 64 and 65, indicate bow narrow- 
ly he has missed becoming a poet. The 
author has thought, but lacks imagiration 
or whatever one may call the gift, for 
its fitting expression. 

The sonnets of Mr. Marzials, an Eng- 
lish poet, are of a higher order. If nota 
great poet, he possesses the essentia) qual- 
ities, that are absent from Mr. Moore’s 
sonnets, rhythmic power, musical diction 
and thought well sustained to the end, 
There is decided originality in the series 
entitled Death’s Disgwises, offering, as 
they do, vivid impersonations; but we 
prefer some of the miscellaneous sonnets, 
especially the one entitled ‘The Soul” 
and ‘* Mizpah.” 

Mr. Rice in his Broken Reeds attempts 
an imitation of the verse and expression 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.” The aim 
was high, but failed to hit the mark. In 
view of the results, the opening stanza 
seems unhappy. 

“*T hardly dare to make the run, 
The goal in sight seems all to small, 
Yet better should I venture all, 
Than never to have ventured none.” 
It looks as if it might have been better for 
him if he had *‘ ventured none.” It is a 
pity he did not putin practice the thought 
in another verse: 
“I will not storm the walls of Fame, 
For storming in a peaceful time 
Would range the Furies ’gainst my rhyme, 

And to my country be a shame.” 

Before Mr. Rice next essays to imitate 
the great poets he should learn that the 
lines of a given meter require a specified 
number of feet and syllables. 

The Legend of Psyche, by Mrs. More- 
house, is a pretty idea inadequately ex- 
pressed. The other poems of this dainty 
volume offer nothing original in thought, 
r but the commonplace sentiments they 
embody are pleasingly expressed. The 
Marriage of Shadows, by Margaret Veley, 
possesses the melancholy interest of being 
a collection of fugitive verse published 
after the death of the giftedauthor. Miss 
Veley, if not widely known, enjoyed the 
approval of a small but appreciative audi- 
ence. Her prose tales and poems appeared 
in the leading periodicals of England and 
America. Miss Veley’s poems are chiefly 
allegorical and introspective, pitched on 








* Boog oF DAY-DREAMS. By CHARLES LEONARD 
Moore. J. 8. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
1888. DEATH'S DISGUISES AND OTHER SONNETS. 
By FRANK T. MARZIALS. London: Walter Scott, 
1889, THROUGH BROKEN REEDS. VERSES by WILL 
AMOS KIcE. Beston: Charles H. Kilborn, 1889. THE 
LEGEND OF PSYCHE AND OTHER VERSES. By CAR- 
RIE WARNER MOREHOUSE. Holiday Edition. St. 
Johnsbury: Charlies T. Warner, 1889. A MARRIAGE 
OF SHADOWS AND OTHER PoEMS. By MARGARET 
VELEY, with Biographical Prefuce by LESLIE STE- 
PHEN. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1889. THE WITCH IN THE GLASS, etc. By SARAH M. 
B. P1aTr. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mimiin 
& Company, 1889. REBEL RHYMES AND OTHER 
Poems. By ELIZABETH J, HEREFORD. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1888. VERSES FROM 
THE VALLEY. By E.S.GoopuHurK. Oakland: Pacific 
Press Publishing Company, 1888. THE PROPHET 
AND OTHER Poems. By IsAAc R. BAXL¥Y. New 
York and London: G, P. Putnam's Sons, 1688. VA- 
GROM VERSE. By CHARLES HENRY WEBB (JOHN 
PAOL). Boston: Ticknor & Company, 1689. ECHOES 
FYROM THE BLARNEY STONE AND OTHER RHYMES. 
By W.C.R. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Company. 
1889, SONG OF THE PALM AND OTHER POEMS, mostly 
Tropical. To which is added an Oration delivered 
atthe United States Consulate, Aspinwall, on the 





Fourth of July, 1986. By TRacy Rosrnsow, Bren~- 
tano; New York, Washington, Chicago, Paris, 1868. 
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a minor key, reminding one at times of 
passages from Ecclesiastics set in meter, 
The versification is everywhere fluent 
and graceful, indicating a decided, natur- 
al gift for rhythmic expression. But as 
neither the affectional the narrative nor 
lyric elements are marked in her thought, 
they appeal chiefly to those who are fond 
of didactic poetry. ‘‘ A Shadow on the 
Dial” displays, perhaps, to best advan- 
tage the peculiar qualities of her poetry; 
ap earnest, reflective yearning for keener 
insight into the mysteries of destiny, and 
a simple realism in the descriptive pass- 
ages. The following extract suggests 
her style as well perhaps as any in a form 
of poetry which is not easily represented 
by brief excerpts: 

“God give me strength to journey stedfastly 

Unto the East, nor miss the wayside gift 

Of leaf andsong. Otbat my heart may beat 

For coming life. and for the hurried clash 

Of the world’s march, yet never lose the 

tunes 

Tender and sweet, to which old days were set! 

Still, as years fleet, may every crocus cup 

O’erflow for me with the new wine of spring; 

Still let me love the morning’s dewy calm, 

Tbe wind that whispers of the far-off waves, 

The bum ot bees, the daisies in the grass, 

Tne music all the little brooks pour forth 

To while away their weary course, until 

They meet the boundless welcome of the sea; 

Still may my soul be glad among the flowers, 

Thrill to the sun’s warm kisses on the dew, 

And rise renewed in freshness after rain.” 

* Sunset” and the ‘“ Unknown Land” 
are also fine pieces in the irregular meas- 
ure of Southey’s ‘*‘ Kehama,” but rather 
more musical, 

Mrs. Piatt’s poetry is too well known to 
require further eulogium from us here. 
The present volume shows no falling off 
from her previous successes, and well dis- 
plays the peculiarities of her style—short 
poems to be read in odd moments snatched 
from a busy age, never deep in thought, 
but showing a lively sympathy with the 
joys and sorrows of common life, with 
occasional dips into legend and history, 
and rounded off with a most epigram 
matic art and force in the concluding 
stanzas. ‘ Passing the Gipsy Camp,” “A 
Coin of Lesbos,” and ‘‘ The One of Two,” 
are among the best pieces in this little 
volume. ‘*The Watch of a Swan” and 
“Comfort through a Window” are of a 
sort too trifling to republish in this per- 
manent form. Mrs. Piatt in her lighter 
attempts at humor comes dangerously 
near to failure. 

On the other hand, in Mr. Webb’s gail- 
lard verses we find exactly the light, 
tripping, rollicking Muse whom many 
woo but fail to win so well ashe. Mr. 
Webb has a pleasant fancy for yachting 
and sea sports, and is one of the few of 
our amateur sailors who know how to 
weave good rhymes on the subject. At 
Nantucket they have to repeat such verses 
as 

** Better my cat-boat- 
Only two in it— 
(Wind from the westward) 
Bound for Wauwinnet,” 
or, ‘‘Alec Dunham’s Boat.” ‘ Cutter 
and Sloop” is a capital jew d’esprit, and 
there are other jolly rhymes in this little 
volume, bound in crimson and gold, which 
the reader must find and laugh over un- 
der the trees or on the wave. 

There is considerable poetry and some 
Swinging verse in Mr. Robinson’s Song 
of the Palm. He writes with keen and 
genuine sympathy with the sensuous 
beauty of tropical climate and scenery. 
Were all the pieces in this little volume 
a8 good he might hold a respectable posi- 
tion among our minor poets. We must 
remind him that all and soul cannot be 
considered good rhymes. The Fourth of 
July address published at the end glows 
With sophomoric splendor more creditable 
to the heart than the style of the author; 
it adds nothing to a pleasing volume of 
fugitive verse, 

Mr. Baxley affects high themes and the 
style of a hierophant, which are liable to 
impose at first on the innocent reader. A 
Closer inspection reveals a very imperfect 
far for poetic rhythm and measure, in- 
volved expression, and a thought neither 
original nor profound when at last one is 

le to arrive at the meaning through 
Periods sufficiently involved. 

Altho far less ambitious, the unpreten- 
verses on homely subjects by Mr. 
aue.seem to us more agreeable tnan 


the lofty musings of the preceding vol- 
ume. The directness of statement remind 
one of Crabbe, and his humor and pathos, 
conveying a useful moral, are well illus- 
trated in the pieces entitled ‘‘ The Clock 
and the Ow!” and ‘“‘ The Throng.” Good 
also are such pieces as ‘The Ebb and 
Flow” and ** Hold Thou my Hand,” true 
in sentiment and flowingly told. This 
volume is of a character to touch the 
popular heart, and improve and encour- 
age the many who will read it with pleas- 
ure and profit. : 

Mrs. Hereford’s Rebel Rhymes are no- 
ticeable chiefly for a certain lofty, digni- 
fied pathos in treating of scenes and 
characters of the ‘‘ Lost Cause.” One is 
pleasantly surprised at the absence of 
bitterness toward the conquerors, but it 
could be wished that such elevated senti- 
ments might have been clothed in verse 
of a higher order. 

The Blarney Stone is a collection of 
verses chiefly in the Irish dialect. Those 
which are in the simple vernacular show 
little talent; but the writer mak+s a de- 
cided bit in the two ringing ballads called 
‘*The Gintleman that Pays the Rint” and 
‘“‘The Gintleman tbat Takes the Rint.” 
The former will live as long as there is an 
Irishman left who still calls potatoes 
praties. 
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WINSOR’S AMERICA.* 








BY TITUS MUNSON COAN, 





Mr. JusTIN WInNsoR’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America has reached 
the seventh volume numerically, tho but 
six volumes have actually appeared, the 
first volume being yet unpublished in this 
admirable series. The period covered by 
the present volume is trom 1775 to 1850; 
its chapters treat of the political strug. 
gles of the country, the peace negotia- 
tions of 1782-83, the loyalists and their 
fortunes, the development of the Consti- 
tution, the history of political parties for 
half a century, the wars and the diplo- 
macy of the country and of its territorial 
acquisitions and divisions; and there is a 
concluding chapter upon the portraits of 
Washington—of which portraits many 
have recently been seen at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in New York. 

Mr. Geo. E. Ellis’s chapter on the Loyal- 
ists and their Fortunes is one of the most 
interesting in the book. It well deserves 
careful study. To those who have not 
given special attention to this epoch it 
will be a surprise to learn that a great 
body of the most reputable and substan- 
tial and respected citizens in all parts of 
the country remained loyal to the British 
Crown throughout the war. The Tories, 
as they are called, were composed of those 
born in the colonies and of loyal English- 
men. They were the most numerous and 
influential in New York State. Of course 
there were many shades in their beliefs, 
and many causes, more or less under- 
stood, for the position of antagonism 
that they held throughout the Revo'u- 
tion. Thousands of them fled to England 
orto Canada during the war, while of 
those that remained thousands received 
the most cruel treatment at the hands of 
the British, in spite of their protesta- 
tions of loyalty. In many cases rapine 
and shameful violence were committed 
upon the families of the loyalists. The 
refugees in London formed a society 
which met frequently to deplore their 
sufferings and to seek the promised re- 
lief from the British Government, which 
did not overlook their claims. Grants of 
money were made from time to time to 
these unfortunates, and a creditable ef- 
fort was made to keep the promises which 
the Government had made to them. In 
1782 the number of regular pensioners 
among the refugees was 315, and the 
amount bestowed upon them was £34,605 
sterling, and at the close of the war the 
British Government sent commissioners to 
the United Statesto investigate the whole 
question of the losses and the services 
of the loyal persons ‘‘during the late 
unhappy dissension inAmerica.” The same 
thing was done in Nova Scotia and in 
Canada. The returns were of 8,225 
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claimants for alleged gross losses of 
£10,358.415. Of this claim nearly one 
thousand were withdrawn or refused; 
and as a general rule about one-third of 
thesum claimed was granted. The claims 
varied in prominence and in tne amount 
of their losses, from ‘*Governor Penn 
who had lost a province down to a tide 
wai'er who had been robed ina suit of 
tar and feathers.” Penn received nearly 
half a million pounds from the British 
Government; but many of the loyalists 
were ruined, and many of them suffered 
outrages which no money payment could 
compensate. 

The history of political parties by Pro- 
fessor Johnstone forms another interest- 
ing chapter. This history is one so com- 
plicated that it would be hard to memor- 
ize or even to comprehend it from a 
merely verbal description. It would have 
been well if Professor Johnstone had 
given some such graphic representation 
of the subject as that of Prof. Walter 8S. 
Houghton’s admirable political chart of 
United States history. Upon this the 
years are ruled in p+rpendicular lines; 
the successive presidential terms are 
indicated by heavier lines at four 
years’ distance from each other, and the 
contending parties are represented by 
colored bands that traverse the years 
horizontally, increasing or diminishing 
according to the size of the vote and in- 
tertwining with each other, uppermost 
or undermost, according to the triumph 
of either party, like the convolutions of 
fighting serpents. The magnitude of the 
successive votes is indicated in figures, 
and the successive names of the differ- 
ent parties are entered under the years 
during which those names were in use, 
as Free-soilers, Barnburners and scores 
of others. A vast amountof statistical 
and historical matter is thus rendered 
concrete and visible. 

The chapter on territorial acquisitions 
and divisions is illustrated with many 
maps of sections; but of maps on the 
Jarger scale illustrating the successive 
larger territorial growth there is a nota- 
ble deficiency, which mignt have been 
supplied from the full maps of the tenth 
census. The account of the subject, how- 
ever, is excellent, and so is the chapter 
upon the diplomacy of the United States by 
President Angell. In this the unly addition 
that we would suggest would be a list of 
questions settled by international arbi- 
tration in which the United States has 
taken part. The extent of this list may 
surprise some of our readers, for it is al- 
most a by-way of history to the general 
reader. It begins with the arbitration 
between the United States and Great 
Britain in 1816, about the St. Croix River 
and the lakes, and, coming down to recent 
years, includes no less than twenty-nine 
cases in which the states have been either 
the arbitrators or themselves parties in 
the question settled. In this list of cases, 
besides Great Britain, are included Spain, 
Denmark, Mexico, Portugal, New Grana- 
da, Chili, Paraguay, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Peru, Venezuela, Brazil and the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

The volume, like the preceding ones in 
the series, is extremely rich in illustra- 
tions. They are often necessarily rough 
as being reproductions of roughly execu- 
ted originals, but they form a very valu- 
able feature of the work. The index isad- 
mirably full and intelligently prepared; 
and as a whole the present volume keeps 
to the high standard of the preceding is- 
sues. We shall look with interest for the 
appearance of the first, which in this case 
is to be the final volume of the work. It 
fills a place which is not held by any 
other work upon American history. 





A Grammar of the Hebrew Language 
by William Henry Green, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 
New edition, carefully revised through- 
out, and the Syntax greatly enlarged. (Pp. 
viii, 418. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
1889. $3.00) The appearance of a Hebrew 
Grammar by a veteran professor in one of 
our very oldest schools ought to be a matter 
of more than usual interest to Biblical and 
Oriental scholars, even tho the book is not 
wholly new. ‘The twenty-seven years which 
have elapsed since the first publication of 





this Grammar,”’ as the author well says, 
“bave been exceedingly fruitful in the 


philological and exegetical study of tbe Old 
Testament And important progress has 
been made toward a more thorough and ac- 
curate knowledge of the grammatical struc- 
ture of the Hebrew language.’’ He might 
have added that the advances in the study 
of languages cognate with the Hebrew have 
been immense; witness the crop of Arabic 
and Aramaic grammars, the appearance of 
great lexicons, the substautial discovery of 
the Assyro-Babylonian language, the 
patient research into the more obscure 
Shemitic dialects. Has the author. then, 
given us any new results commensurate 
with the new materials on every hand? Are 
there evidences that the recent grammatical 
works, monographs and articles, the dis- 
coveries in epigraphy, the discussions in 
Shemitic philology, have been made to yield 
up their essence, and at least that progress 
secured which comes trom digesting well 
thescattered fruit of many labors? While, 
of course, no one would for a moment im- 
avine that Dr. Green is not familiar with 
these labors, we are compelled with great 
regret to recognize the very small degree of 
influence which he has allowed them to ex- 
ercise upon his own. To give but two or 
three illustrations: ia discu-sing the conso- 
pants and vowel letters, no whisper is 
uttered concerning the Pho ician inscrip- 
tions, nor that of Mesha, nor that in the 
Siloam aqueduct; one would never imagine, 
from this Grammar, that the language in 
many respects next of kin to the Hebrew 
had been revealed within the last thirty 
years. We search in vain tor acy statements 
about the laws of vocalic change as 1llus- 
trated, e.g., inthe pointingof the prefor- 
matives of verbs ani in the formation of 
nouns. On the other hand, tne continued 
assertion, without dehate, of the original 
identity of and together with the as- 
sumption that all the pointed letters in 
Arabic denote real divisions of orizinally 
single consonants, the omission of 
biliterals in discussing the formation 
of nouns, such a statement as that 
abont the + of the Niph’al “which has 
arisen from Sh’va’”’ (p. 175), the unsatisfac- 
‘ory description of the peculiar Imperfect 
inflection of Pe Waw verbs, the explana- 
tions of the preformative elements in the 
Imperfect, the various antiquated theories 
of the form of + }—Waw consecutive with 


the Imperfect—wnhich the author still takes 
space to give, tozetber with the general lack 
of philological treatment and the mechan- 
‘cal impression resulting therefrom—these, 
taken at random, are some of the indica- 
tions, which we are sorry to see, that he has 
not allowed recent studies in this field to 
have vere much effect upon his work. One 
other matter of detail we refer to, hecause 
we are not sure that we understand it. On 
p. 105 we read that the relative TEN “may 
s 


be shortened to a prefix. ad with D.-forte,’’ 


etc.; while on page 252 we find mentioned 
“the pronoun 7; of .which probably ww is 
wv? 7 


originally only a modification.”” Both these 
statements are brought over trom the old 
edition. Whether either of them istr e we 
will not debate, but can both of them be 
true? (We leave out of the account the 
further question, whether my “is plainly 


connected with 


mn at that time and ov in 
that place.’’) But there are new things in 
the volume, and they are chiefly in the most 
interesting and most neglected part of He- 
brew grammar, namely, the Syntax. This 
has grown from less thar fifty pages in the 
former edition to 125, for which some space 
is gained by omitting the grammatical 
analysis of Genesis i, and—less well, as it 
seems to us—the Index to Hebrew words. 
It is under the head of Syntax that Dr. 
Green defends his continued use of the 
terms “ Preteri*e’”’ and ‘“‘Future” for the 
Hebrew tense-forms, yielding to mod- 
ern views only so far as to add “ Per. 
fect” and “Imperfect” in brackets. 
This persistence of his, in our judg- 
ment, is a great defect in the book. 
We cannot take space to answer all his ar- 
guments, nor would we claim that “ Per- 
fect” and ‘Imperfect ” are altogether sat- 
isfactory names; but we do not hesitate to 
express the belief that the use of them has 
marked a great step forward in the under- 
standing of these verbal forms. How, e.g, 
can the use of the Imperfect to denote con- 
tinuance or repetition in past time be ex- 
plained if its original signification is that 
of a true future, and how can a Perfect re- 
ferring originally and essentially to an ac- 
tual past come to be employed as subsequent 
toa future,as in the case of the Perfect Con- 
secutive? But we must not end this re- 
view without recognizing with pleasure the 
space given to the use of moods, the hypo- 





thetical, final aod circumstantial clauses, 
and to various enlargements and improve- 
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ments, even tho further improvements are 
very desirable. We could wish that it had 
been possible to make the renovation of the 
earlier parts somewhat more complete. As 
it is we fear that this Grammar can hardly 
expect to regain the field against the many 
new ones which are in the market, and few 
of whioh have anything like the breadth of 
aim and the fullness of illustration which 
characterize this. 


A Short Course in Business Shorthand. 
David Philip Lindsley. (D. Kimbal, 
Chicago, and Otis Clapp & Son, Boston.) 
The Reporter’s Companion. Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. (The Phonographic 
Institute, Cincinnati.) Neither of these are 
elementary books. The latter, especially, is 
designed for persons who already possess 
considerable skill in the short-hand art. 
Mr. Lindsley is the originator of animpor- 
tant modification of that short-hand writing 
to which the name “* Takigraphy ” has been 
given and for which much is claimed on the 
score of celerity, simplicity and adequate 
representation of sounds. The twoobstinate 
difficulties all short-hand systems have 
to meet is that of producing a_ short- 
hand which can easily and without 
too much effort of hand or brain 
be written up to to the rate of the swiftest 
speakers, and which after it has grown 
cold can be read with precision. The diffi- 
culty of reading an ordinary phonographic 
report when it is a week old is very great. 
The signs sometimes admit of being read in 
two or three score differiag ways, and as we 
explained recently in the the notice of Hugh 
Callendar’s ‘‘Manual of Cursive Short- 
hand ”’—an English work of much original 
and scientific merit—the practical test of 
these systems depends not only on the writ- 
ten strokes which lie in view on the page, 
but on the amount of hand motion necessa- 
rily executed by the writer and lost in 
purely aerial movement in passing the hand 
on from one stroke toanother. In the com- 
mon cursive English, apart from the dotting 
of the i and the crossing of the t, there is no 
loss of this kindat all, dut in the ordinary 
Short-hand the loss is very great and is con- 
clusively shown by Mr. Callendar' by 
marking with a dotted line the aerial 
movement the hand must make in 
passing from one _ character to an- 
other. The cursive short-hand published 
by Mr. Callendar had the same object for 
which Mr. Lindsley has worked long and 
intelligently in this country. The new 
Takigraphy proposes to reduce the lost mo- 
tion of up and down strokes and other 
strokes that end at an awkward distance 
from the beginning of the next word or 
phrase by a more solid, connected and con- 
tinuous cursive. Atthe same time it pro- 
peses asa matter of principle to make the 
writing more definite by giving greater pre- 
cision to the signs and increasing its repre 
sentation of spoken sounds far enough togive 
each form one and only one corresponding 
equivalent in speech. When this is done 
the reading of short-hand will not be so 
much a matter of guess-work. It must be 
admitted that the phonographic system as 
taught by Pitman and improved by bis col- 
laborators has tended in the same direction 
as far as precision goes, but only at the cost 
of an enormous complexity of signs which 
impose too great a burden on the mind for 
ordinary use. The examination of the two 
books named above raises the question 
whether phonography is not tending to 
Takigraphy. Mr. Callendar devised a gal- 
vanic recording apparatus which subjected 
the time of work and the amount of hand 
motion in the various systems toa scientific 
test, and to one which showed both how 
much had been gained and how much fe- 
mained to be gained. Mr. Lindsley is a 
veteran pioneer in the same line as the 
work named ahove willshow. A beginner 
will have to provide himself with the more 
elementary manuals by the same author. 


A Handy Concordance of the Septuagint. 
(3. Bagster & Sons. London; John Wiley 
& Sons, New York. $5.00.) This Concord- 
ance wives * Various Readings from Codices 
Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, Sinaiticus, and 
Ephremi, with an Appendix of Words 
from Origen’s Hexapla, etc., not found in 
the above Manuscripts.’’ The standard 
Septusgint Concordance has been that of 
Trommius (2 vols. Folio, Amsterdam, 1718), 
supplemented with such aid as could be ob 
tained from Kircher’s (1607) and Winer’s N. 
T. grammar. The present Concordance is 
founded upon the Vatican text as usually 
printed and not on the Vatican Manuscript 
whose variations, however, are indicated. 
The edition used is Tischendorf’s Sixth, 
1880. Various readings from the Alexan- 
drinus, Sinaiticus and Ephremi are given. 
Unimportant words are omitted. The at- 
tempt to refer the Greek words to Hebrew 
originals, as in Trommius, isdropped by the 








editor of this new work, tho an attempt has 
been made by him to classify the words 
Hedg and xbpiocg under the Hebrew equiva- 
lents. Contrary to the example of Trom- 
mius, who made a partial attempt in this 
direction, all reference to the Apocrypha 
has been omitted. An Appendix of ‘Words 
not found in the body of the work giving 
readings from Origen’s Hexapla and various 
uncial and cursive manuscripts,’ is added. 
The practical requirements and conve- 
nience of the student have been tbe main 
consideration in the preparation of this vol- 
ume which, viewed in this light, is a ‘vel- 
come addition to our present apparatus 
criticus, 


Outlines of Christian Doctrine. The 
Rev. H. C. G. Merle, M.A., Principal of 
kFidley Hall and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (Thomas Whittaker. 
Seventy-five cents.) This little manual in 
“The Theological Educator” series will bear 
examination. It is composed from the stand- 
point of liberal moderate Anglicanism, and 
based originally on a commentary on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. It is not intended to 
be an original treatise on theology, either 
long or short, but a compendious exhibition 
of views current and accepted in the 
Church. The sharply defined and obliga- 
tory doctrines of the Catholic Faith are 
stated distinctly, with a careful sketch of 
the lines of permissible dissent cr variation. 
The other portions of Christian truth which 
are held to be“‘salutary,”’ but not obligatory, 
as being of the essence of faith, are sketch- 
ed with more freedom. The doctrine of the 
Church and Sacraments, which are the crit- 
ical points of distinction between High 
Church and Low Church, has a full and on 
the whole moderate definition which will 
make the book acceptable to Christians 
generally in all denominations. In style it 
is both intelligent and intelligible, free 
from confusing technicalities, and merits 
an honorable place among the excellent 
manuals for the people in which the present 
decade is so rich. 


Indoor Studies introduces us to a little 
volume of papers in the critical style by 
Mr. John Burroughs (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25). The best is apparently the first, 
a critical estimate of that singular example 
of mankind, Henry D. Thoreau, from whose 
constitutional make-up the universals of 
humanity seem to have been omitted, and 
only the individual or personal character- 
istics which made him Henry D. Thoreau 
retained. No American writer has known 
him as well as Mr. Burroughs, and his essay 
is not only admirable in its English style, 
but probably comes nearer than avything 
we shall ever have to the secret of the 
strange and, as we must believe, more or 
less fantastic sage of Walden Pond. Mr. 
Burroughs writes sympathetically but with 
a nice, discriminate and intelligent hon- 
esty. We cannot accept his conclusions on 
the other subjects treated in the volume as 
final ; but they are nevertheless remarkably 
well worth consideration. They blow over 
the field in a breeze of robust thoughts from 
an unexpected quarter. ‘*An Egotistical 
Chapter,”’ which brings up the rear of the 
essays, has an almost abnormally retrospec- 
tive and introspective character. It rather 
more than suggests the impression that all 
his life through and in everything he has 
writ.en Mr. Burroughs has worked ona 
theory which required him to keep an anx- 
ious eye on himself, It is, however, full of 
interest asa piece of autobiographic literary 
portraiture. 


The Training of the Twelve. Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D.D., Professor in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. (A.C. Armstrong 
&Son. 32.50 ) The author’s point in this use- 
ful and every way to be admired work is to 
exhibit the ‘‘ twelve disciples of Jesus un- 
der discipline for the apostiesbip.”’ It goes 
one step back of Neander in his “ Planting 
and Training of the Church,” to the source 
and fountain of all in the group around the 
Saviour himself. The work, which was 
largely rewritten and added to in the second 
edition, received some further revision and 
correction in the third, and is now publish- 
ed by the Messrs. Armstrong & Sou from 
the fourth edition. The work has at bot- 
tom a controversial character, being aimed 
at the rationalistic tLeories of the origin of 
Christianity which have been set afloat 
mainly from Tiibingen. This is, however, 
so well concealed as to be scarcely noticeable 
to the general reader and not to affect at all 
the tone of quiet assurance in which the 
book is written. It has now been long 
enough before the public to be well known. 
It has profited much by revision, and is a 
volume to be named with confidence as wor- 
thy of a place beside ‘Tne Humiliation of 
Christ,’’ and among the best books to be in 
the hands of the people. 





Eight Hundred Milesinan Ambulance, 
by Laura Winthrop Johnson. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Seventy-five cents.) The author 
of these vivacious sketches belonged to a 
literary and historical family. Her brother 
was Theodore Winthrop. She was de- 
scended from Governor Winthrop, the great 
“Brother Jonathan” of the Revolution, 
and she wielded a graceful pen of her own 
in the “ Life and Letters” of her brotver. 
The papers which compose this volume were 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine in 1875. 
As collected in this attractive volume they 
give a vivid and fascinating sketch ofa 
phase of affairs in this country which tho 
limned for us less than fifteen years ago is 
already passing away. The papers are the 
account of a woman’s adventures with a 
military force engaged in its ordinary duty 
as the army police of the Indian country. 
It was no part of Mrs. Johnson’s plan to 
deal with the Indian question nor with the 
dark side of a soldier’s life on the plains. 
There is no tragedy and there are no frights 
in her book. Itisa bright, healthy, happy 
and altogether enjoyable account of a march 
on the plains which brought one of Nature’s 
own most favored daughters into the near- 
est possible communion with the Nature 
she loved. 


Wellington, by George Hooper, is the 
most recent addition to the * English Men 
of Action Series.”” (Macmillan & Co. Sixty 
cents.) It is written in the crisp, condensed 
style which characterize the series, but pre- 
sents the facts and results as established by 
the latest investigations. “The Stu- 
dent Series of English Classics,” published 
by Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston and New York, are for school use. 
Each number is furnished with an intro- 
ductory sketch of the author and of the 
subject. The ‘classic’? which forms the 
subject of each little volume is carefully 
and fully annotated for school use or private 
study. Toe numbers now before us are 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive, edited 
by Vida D. Scudder, Wellesley College; 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, edited by 
Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley College; 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, 
edited by Louise Manning Hodgkin;, 
Wellesley College. These little books are 
published in convenient form, well manu- 
factured and form the opening numbers of 


a series which cannot fait to be useful in 
the study of English literature. (Price 
fifty cents each volume.) 





The Great English Writers, from Chau- 
cer to George Eliot, with Selections Illus- 
trating their Work, by Truman J. Backus, 
LL.D., President of Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, and Helen Vawes Brown, teacher 
ef English Literature in the Brearly School 
in this city. (Sheldon & Co. $125.) This 
is a text-book of English Literature for the 
use of schools. I[t is remarkably succinct 
and brief, without being dry. It avoids the 
early Saxon period of English literary his- 
tory which, tho of absorbing interest to 
scholars, is fatal to a beginner, and makes 
the start with Chaucer. It keeps the treat- 
ment interesting by avoiding the minutize 
of criticism and holding to the main stream. 
The selections appear to be made with 
judgment. and the book as a manual indi- 
cates that it bas come from the experienced 
hand of serious and competent editors. 

Birds Through an Opera Glass, by 
Florence A. Merriam, and Upand Down the 
Brooks, by Mary E. Bainford (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company seventy-five cents each, 
are numbers III and IV of the “ Riverside 
Library for Young People.”’ They are 
neatly and substantially printed with illus- 
trative drawings of birds and insects. The 
style of composition is lively, without be- 
ing loose, and the information is communi- 
cated ina way which is pleasing, system- 
atic and accurate. Political Ora- 
tiens (Walter Scott: New York and Lon- 
don. $1.00) is the latest volume of ‘The 
Camelot Series,” edited by David Rhys. It 
preseats in orderly course a series of the 


greatest Eoglish political orations from 
Wentworth to Macaulay, including one 
each from Cromwell, Chatham, Burke, 
Grattan, Pitt, Erskine, fox and O’Cor.nell. 





The Liberal Christian Ministry, by 
J. QT. Sunderland, M.A. (Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston. $1.00.) The author of this little 
book divides his subject into ‘ The 
Liberal Christian Ministry for Young Men” 
and * The Liberal Christian Ministry for 
Young Women.” We cannot accept his 
conception of the ministry nor of the Gos- 
pel it is charged to preach, but there is this 
merit in his book that it presents an inspir- 
ing view of the future of the Christian Min- 
istry and of its probable influence. It con- 
tains, moreover, a good deal of plain speak- 


ing oa the relations between the Church and 
the world whicn, while we cannot accept it 
as it stands, is said well and is very well 
worth considering. 








—————s 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. JUSTIN H. ‘SMITH has been admit- 
ted to the firm of Ginn & Co, the Style of 
the firm continuing as before. 





----Mr. William Q. Judge, who is wel] 
known as the editor of The Path, has pub- 
lished an interpretive study of the famous 
book of Patanjali, the Indian mystica) phi- 
losopher, entitled the ‘* Yoga A phariones,.” 
Mr. J. H. Connelly has also taken part in the 
work. 


--- Rhoda Broughton, the well-known 
English novelist, is forty-eight and a highly 
intelligent looking woman, altho her fea- 
tures are hard and rather masculine. She 
is a good talker, and has a rich fund of bu- 
mor of a very racy and piquant kind. Most 
of her literary work is done early in the 
morning. It is her custom to allow at least 
two years to elapse between the publication 
of her stories. She is fond of pug dogs, and 
has any number of them. 


....The new story by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and his literary collaborator, Lloyd 
Osbourne, “‘ The Wrong Box,” is the spe- 
cial book of the fortnight from the Scrib- 
ners. The advance orders were exceeding- 
ly large. As previously mentioned, the 
story isalmest purely humorous, with an 
amusing and exziting plot, dealing mainly 
with the astonishing adventures of a young 
man in his attempts to secure the fruits of 
a Tontine life insurance policy—in short, 
an extravaganza of gay quality, and quite 
unlike ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” or ‘*The 
Master of Ballantrae.”’ 


.... The Baker & Taylor Company, of 740 
Broadway, announce as just ready several 
new educational works, including Deutsch’s 
‘*Drillmasier in German,” which cizims to 
be a particularly practical system for oral 
and written study of the language and, by 
the same writer and tutor, ‘“ Letters for 
Self-Instruction in the German L inguage,’ 
in two well-arranged volumes. The firm 
likewise are just issuing a book for business 
men, with a novel title and purpcse, *‘ The 
Art of Selling,’ with much information 
useful to all classes of business men, sug- 
gestions to buyers, chapters on ‘‘ Changes 
in Business Conditions and Methods,” 
** Salesmen’s Compensation,” *‘ Retail Mer- 
chants and Salesmen,” ‘*Saleswcemen,” 
*“* How to Read Character,”’ and acollection 
of clearly and tersely put important legal 
principles and decisions governing sales. 


....T. Y. Crowell &'Co. propose to in- 
clude in their series, for the summer, of 
cheap reprints of successful novels in past 
mnths, ‘The Marquis of Pefialta,’”’ Sefior 
Valdes's delightful story, and his ‘‘ Maxi- 
mina’: and Mme. Gagnebin’s pleasant 
novel, “*A Happy Find.” An important 
work has just left their press, viz., Dr. 
George Brandes’s ‘‘Impressions of Russia.” 
In the preliminary portion of this Dr. 
Brandes gives his personal observations of 
lifeand character. with interesting anec- 
dotes of the mysticism and frank tess, the 
popular superstitions, the reformers, and 
the foreign and educational policy of the 
Government. Inthe second part Russian 
literature is considered; the characteristics 
of novelists and other writers (some of 
whom are not generally known, like Schev- 
tchenko, the poet of Little Russia) are an- 
alyzed, aud there are some new stories of 
Turgéneff. The book aims to i brow fresh 
light on internal Russia to-day. 


...»-The remarkable wood-engravings of 
masterpieces of Italian painting which Mrs. 
Timothy Cole has been contributing to The 
Century Magazine for some months, have 
won their admirable worker in art a good 
deal of praise in European critical circles. 
As was stated in the announcement of this 
series, the appearance of the engravings is 
in chronological order. Specimevs of the 
work of such pre-Raphaelites as Cimabue, 
Giotto, Spinelio and others have already 
been shown; and while the reproductions 
of the paintings of these artists are of bigh 
value to art students, the general public will 
be more interested in the later work. which 
is to include the art of Perugino, Leovarde, 
Titian, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Paul Ver- 
onese, Correggio, Tintoretto and map 
other names. Leonardo’s ‘* Mona Lisa 
and ‘*The Jeweler,” ‘Titian’s * te 
“The Man with the Gioves,” and * Tbe 
Entombment,” Rembrandt’s * Supper at 
Emmaus,” Velasquez’s “ L’ivfante Mat- 
guerite,” and Albertinelii’s “ ‘The Salute 
tiou,”’ are among the notable engravings to 
come. 


- 
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The Jew in Eaglish Fiction. By Rabbi Dav d 
Philigson, D.D. 8x5!4, pp. 156. Cincinnatt: 10 
Robert Clarke & Co.........006 ceeeeeeeeseeeees $ 


$x9'4, pp. 267. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
MBRING CO.....-cccccccegsccegecedoveseccssocbsoss 10 
Bert Lioyd’s Boyhood. By J. Macdonald Oxley. 
74gx5, pp. °47. Philadelpnia: Americano Bap- 
tint Publisation Society......-. +++ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS 


FOR 
E COUNTRY, 
THE MOUNTAINS, 
THE SEASHORE. 





CAPTAIN KING'S NEW NOVEL, 
Laramie; or, the Queen of Bedlam. 


A Story of the Sioux War of 1876. at CAPT. CHAS. 
KING, U.S. A., author of “The Colonel’s Daugh- 
ter,” etc. I?mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“Ca tain King’s ure the best military novels ever 
published.”—Army and Navy Register. 
Antoinette; or, The Marl-Pit Mys- 

TERY. By Guoners OHNET, author of * Dr. Ra- 


meau,” ete. With Twelve Illustrations. 12mo. 
Paper binding. Wcents. Extra cloth. L 


“There are few novelsin any tongue which more 
emphasize strength and nobility of character and 
a purity of life than “ Antoinette,’ and few recent 
works ot fiction inspire a reader with such generous 
and lotty ideas of life and action.’’—Chicago Times. 

5 
Merle’s Crusade. 
A Story for Girls. By RosA NOUCH¥TTE CAREY, 
author of “ Esther,’”’ etc. With Wood-engrav- 
ings. I2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
“ Like all of Miss C arey’s tales, it is a crisp, dainty, 
delightful story.” — Philadelphia T.mes. 
Far in the Forest. 


By 8. W EIR , MESCNERL, M.D.,LL.D., (Harv.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.23 


“This novel ilies rank above any which Dr. 
Mitchell has published, in the originalivy of its con- 
ception and in the strength of characters which it 
arrays before us.”’—Philade!phia Ledger. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, post-paid, on recetpt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY. 


THE ICE AGE IN 
NORTH AMERICA, 


AND ITS BEARINGS UPON THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D.,LL.D., 
Professor in Oberlin Theological Seminary, Assistant 
on the United States Geologic1l Survey. 
With an appendix on‘‘The Probable Cause of 
Glaciation,” by WARREN UPHAM, Assist- 
ant on the Geological Surveys of New 
Hampshire, Minnesota and the United 

States. 


With 147 Maps and Illustrations, One volume, 8vo, 
640 pages, cloth. Price, $5.00. 








The author has personally b 
y been over a large part 
fe: field containing the wonderful array of facts 
>: whi ich he is now permitted to write, but he is one 
= y of many investigators who have been busily en- 
eried for the past fifteen years (to say nothing of 
in +2 had been previously accomplished) in collect- 
we acts concerning the Glacial period in this coun- 
a His endeavor has been to make the present vol- 
= e A * fairly complete « digest of all these investi a- 


thom, Compiled frou the latest data. The filustra- 
pies are more ample than have ever before been ap- 
Dhotogr the subject, being mostly reproductions of 


States Geological Survey in the course of the past 
ten years, many of them by the author himself. - 


D. APPLETON & J0., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Wen peut of New and Old Boobs free. Send for it 
ALK. ROHDE & Co..7 and 9 Courtiandt st.. N.V 
SEND we the ¢: eT 
ue of Books ot 
RORERT CARTER & BRO HERS, 
“Rio th. ow Vork. 











SEND io to P 6 . EV 
24 and 295 Waar ANS foveatian® AGENCY 
lowest rates in all agton Street, Boston, Mass., for the 





x biography and history of W. 


Ig Endorsed by most 

eminent men and women of 

the day. Beautifully illus- 

trated. 6,000 sold before 

sericiroue eee fee NEY FOR 
, or libera 

terms apna sanity, res AGENTS 


H.J. SMITH St.. & CO. WANTED 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymasand tunes for Church Worsh me - 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 William St. ¥ 


vert aie ico cateaee 











BAZAR. 
HARPER'S YUUNG PEOPLE.“ 2 
ARPER’S CATALOGUE will be sent by mau 
on receipt of ten cents. 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YOSK. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in one Month. 
STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as expert typewriters in one month 
or money refunded. 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE 
ON TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, stenography taught at reduced rates. Pupils 
qualified for rapid stenographic dictation in from 
three to four months. Evening instruction half 
rates. The unusual advantage is offered of six to 
eight hours of stenographic instruction every week- 
day and four hours every week day evening. 

Pupils assisted to positions 9s soon as qualitied. 
The demand for the services of stenographers has 
been greater than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s 
school. Pupils instructed in stenography by mail. 
Twelve lesson sheets by mail, which will fuily pre- 
pare students by dictation, one dollar. 


Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 





Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Acquired 
in One Month. 

Cali or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, Third Floor, Gilsey Build- 
ing, 1,193 Broadway, N. Y., 


Between Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets, 
NEXT DOOR TO DOCKSTADER’S THEATER. 








NO 2 “DAISY” CASE, 
Finished in Wa'nut, Cherr: ant Putique Oak; 16% 


inches diameter, t #3 inches h rice, SP.u%. or 
for one postal c aring your name and address 
we will send circular with cuts,description and prices 
of 8 of our most popular cases. 


ANDREWS MPG Co., 

76 Fifth Ave., New York Citv. 

EWSPAPER ADV EBEFISING. 
Pages, 39 Ce 

&. P. ROWELL & CO., io’ Spruce “Street, N. ¥ 
J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Brondwary. N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 




















CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 


ABBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Lig 3 sixty-firet year 
opens on Thursday, September 12th. For informa- 
tion or admission apply to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, 
Principal, Andover, ‘ass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
HOARDING AND pA Y *CHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Will re-open September 25th, at 6¢ Bayard Street. 


oF. BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SENT 
NAR Y., 158-140 Montague St., Brooklyn N. 

= year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re: 

tis Sept 25th. College preparation. Circulars onap- 

M ication. “I most phn ng commend this schoo] un- 

der the new * CHARLES E. WEsT,LL.D. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in “anskri', 
Greek. Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old mcb, Italian, Spanish, German, ia- 

















um ‘ s 
lete. Fellowships (value ) in Greek, Eng- 
fish. Mathematics. History am Biology. For Pro- 
gram, address as as aboye. 





Twenty Instructors, 
Opens October 24. Address Hon. E, h. , Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place. Boston, 


Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of 
Business Training. Ail commercial 
branches taught by mail. Write to 
Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1£02. For both sexes. Charmingly located 
on Narragansett Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. 
Well endowed. Prepares for college or business. 
Eleven courses of instruction. including 1 ‘nornal, with 
training school. $200 a year. Opens Sept. 3d. For 
itlustrated catalogue ad ag ye. F. D> BLAKES- 
LEE, A.M., East Greenwich. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE woatw 


Course of study equal to that of the best Cotieges. Scientific 
and Special courses, with classical preparatory de- 
partment. Best advantages in Musicand Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished — elevator. Astronomical Observatory 
—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress PrRes’T A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. Ye 











Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


oarding aa "ry of highest grade. *xeclu- 
sear for Ladies. Superb modern buildings, 
steam heatéd.with handsome and ay chapel. 
Class-rooms, Phaaoe and art-rooms, parlo gymna- 
siim and furnished rooms for 100 young ladies and 
for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five courses of study 
—_ diplomas at graduation: also Preparatory Class- 
$20) per year, board, furnished room and all stud- 
ea. except Music. Art,Stenography and Tvpe-writine. 
82a year Sept. 16th. Jos. E. KING. Fort Edward, N.Y. 


GANNETT INSTITUT ERS.tron 8 MARUES. 


=. The Thirty- 

ale de a P, oN. ise “i Sreter apply to 
Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., 

€9 Chester Square. Boston. Mass 


Hiitn en Military Academy. Worcester, Mass 
bith year begins Sept. 12th. Clossical, Scientific 
business, Primary Departments. Strict osget vision 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., H. M. 
MEMOR improved byan entirely new method 
Natural Scientific and Practical. 

Leading Educators endorse it. pamotet free. School 
of Memory Tratnine, 6 West lith St., N. Y. City. 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


1020 Prospect Street. Cleveland, Ohio. 
e-opens Oct. Ist, with new builcing. 
_Coilege preparation on certificate. — 


MURDOCH AND ABBOTT 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Sum ver School of ‘ive weeks, from July 8th to Au- 
cust, 10th, 1889. at’ Weirs, N. 4. Mr. James ‘. Mur- 
doch, President. Faculty: Pex. E. C. Abbott, Prof. J. 
W. Churchil'. Howard M Ticknor, Rev. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, D.D, Prof. H. P. Townsend and others. 
4 good course in elocution in tive wer ks. Mr. Mur- 
doch’s celebrated system thoroughly taught. Tuition, 
$25.00. Board in good hotels, $5.50 to $6.00 per week. 
Reduced railroad fares. For circulars address Rev. 
E. C. ABBOTT, Lawrence, Mass. 


MT, ALLISON LADIES’ © on lL FGE, 
eckville, N.B. Canade 
Opens Aug. 29th, d4th year. Courses of stndy extend 
from primary branches to degree of B.A. Music 
and Fine Arts specialities. Board, etc.. and tuition in 
Primary Branches $155. Rev. B.C. Borden. M.A.. Prin. 


NEY. YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CORN- 
LN Wall-on-Hudson. Col C.J WriGurt, B.S., A.M., 
Supt.; B. F. HY ATT, Comd’t of Cadets. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


REV. JOSEPH CUMMINGS DD.. LL.D., President. 
100 Professors and Instructors. and wee 4 145° Stu. 
dents. The University offers Profession *1, Collegiate 
end Preparatory advantares complete ny A mcderate 
cost. For cat logues, address the President. 
Evanston, 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Puetensers and Instructors 
* Ae students last yea 
! KPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 


on nt ons Enelish Courses. 

MEN OF PHILOSOPHY 

AN As TH ¥ ‘ARTS. -Classical, Philosopbicai and 

Literarv Cou 
itl. PEPAR PT WENT OF PRYPARATORY 

InNSTRE OeNen. Classical, Philosophical and 

Enelish Schools 
iv a LONNERV ATOR Vv SF MUSIC, 

v T DEPARTYWEN 

wall oe with Ane nant ¥lectives, Enlarged 
Tibrarv, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings. 

Tnition and Incidentals. $19 ver term of 3 munths. 
Table Board and Room Rert #24 to #42 per term 
Terms begin Aoprti 4 ard Sentember 17th, 188% Jan. 
7th and April &th. 189%. For full perticuiars. send for 
“ Announcement” to 

G, W. SHURTLEFF. Secretary, Oberlin Ohio 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ, the spacious countrv seat of JAY COOKE. 
will been ite fortieth year Wednesd>y, September 
2th. For cireslars, apply to PRINCIPALS. Ogontz 
School, Montvomery County, Penn 
Principats, Principal Emerita, 

Mise FRANCES E. BENNETT, MISS H. A. DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLVTA J. EASTMAN. 

Preparatory School 


THE PRINCETO Ovens Sent 18th, 


Tnoutries mav be addressed to President PATTON of 
Princeton Colors ort 
J.B. FINE, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N. J. 


RIVERVIEW W poroureepste 

4 POT'GHK EXPSTE, N.Y. 

4th Vear Prepares thoroughly for Colleve, the 

pn A, Academies, and business. Military 

Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
CONNECTICUT. Hartford. 

Steele’s School for Young Ladies. 


Fall term egins Wweleenter, Sentember 25:h. 1899. 
Addre: ORGE W. STEELE. 


“TEM PLEGROVEL A DIK~’ S"MINAR Y. 
Saratog? Springs. N. V. Sunerior facilities for the 
higher Sciences. Philosophy, Languages, Wusic.Paint- 
ing, «esthetic and social culture. Thirtv-fifth vear be 
sins Sept. 18. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


WELLS COLLEGE, 0%.wone 


AURORA. ®% VY. 
FCLL COLLEGIAT®* Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and hea'thful. Bulldines or. A_refined 
Christian home. Session begins Sept 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E. S. FRISBEF, DD. , ~My 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, ¢ry.9.:%¢ 


best Classical and Academical Schools in New Eng- 
Jand. The payment of $41 In advance will cover oréi- 
narv tuition board, washing. room and heating for 
thefall term. beginning Aug. 28. Send for catalogue 
to G. M. STEELE, Principal Wilbraham, Mass. 


“BACKWARD AND INVALID 8®0VS 

The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and ogueaien: of such bovs a 
specialty. Loon veer poeee or beauty and health. 
Address DR ‘WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 





























s300 »Per Y ear, Music and Art extra. Profes- 
nr tlack’s Seminarv for girls opens at Bound Brook. 
N.J., September 25th. 


AGENTS 3 WANTED. 


tet8a day. Sam les worta $2.15 free, 
$5 i res’ feet rite A 

















Liaes not under ho Writ. rewe 
ster Safety Reina Leider Ve,, Holly, Mich. 








INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES 


THE collections of the Government from 
internal revenue taxes, for the last five 
years, present the following year!y aggre- 
gates: 


eS ee, $112, 421,121 
PUNE SOE FOIE v.00.00000coe ckenoces 116,902,869 
SOE NE SI 5 600.605 0:04. rn0neaan 118,837,301 
a sg ee 124,326,475 


Fisval year 1889(one month est.). . 130,842,941 

These figures show a continuous and 
large increase of income from this source 
of revenue, The increase of revenue from 
customs duties during the same period is 
alittle less than $6,000,000. ‘The Govern- 
ment isannually collecting from the peo- 
ple more money than it needs; and this is 
the reason why the Treasury has an un- 
duly large surplus. The obvious remedy 
for this evil is notan extravagant increase 
of expenditures, but a reduction in the 
amount collected. 

Where shall this needed reduction be 
made? This is the question for Congress 
to answer at its next session. A part of 
the reduction should be made by a judic- 
ious revision of our tariff laws, with- 
out essentially changing their protective 
character, and certainly without adopt- 
ing any of the silly vagaries of the Free 
Traders. The people, by the result of the 
election last fall, distinctly declared 
against the Free Trade heresy of Cleve- 
land and his party. 

The above figures show that another 
and very important part of the reduction 
shouldbe effected by revising cur system of 
internal revenue taxes. We are collecting 
from this source far too large an amount, 
and can reduce these taxes to any extent 
without endangering the protective princi” 
ple. The strong probability is that in the 
end the Government will go back to the old 
theory of depending on tariff taxation for 
its necessary income. The internal reve- 
nue system grew out of the War; and 
while it has been several times revised, 
the facts show thatit needs still further 
revision so as to lcss«n the income from 
this source. 





STATE BANKS OF NEW YORE 
cI ry. 


WE print in this issue the quarterly re- 
ports of some of the State banks doing 
business in this city. The particular at- 
tention of thousands of our readers will 
be calle! thereto, as the stocks cf these 
banks are held by many of our readers 
throuzhout the conutry, No safer or 
more profitable investments can be found 
any where. 

BOWERY BANK. OF NEW YORK. 


es eee . $3.649,919 
ee 250.000 
Ra ERE AS SM = ee a ee 250,000 
TG TeUE DUONG «6 56 ksccinedoecess 147 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
IONE, 6. cd ctedeesadssscnmenss $1 ete 
| EO eae eee 100 .000 
Ondivided profite......cccsccsccccss 151,820 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
NES SENSE SETAE $2,673,345 
PU WIE Ns uss cogs does seonckes 100,000 
I nn Sinks. baw heveiadiwenss ve 200,000 
Undivided profits......ccccccecce " 22,176 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
OIE iss cassesnaseusrecss #2,400.435 
GOO ais nies 05s p0neecseaes 100, 
ER SEER REL ee 200.000 
Undivided profits................ 112,946 
NORTH RIVER BAN 
IN iiss 6 Sie ceeckies Peas Vales $3,273.206 
ORE rere 240,000 
I aa ga den cata wesssises00nen 93,066 
Undivided profits.. ..... ........ 59,856 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
SEER ECE GR OCR RAEI 2,986,384 
CPUS BONDE oc ccc ccecscccesegnces 300,000 
IN 05. bb binidiedce des ke baal see 300,000 
Undivided profits...........esee0 89.875 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
CG ans Gites aa kaas one 26.916.321 
CAE MOOD aeein Se atcse side sees 300,000 
I ive ci basboan ohn eeyewndeeda 300,000 
Undivided profits... ..........0- 174,364 





—— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE principal feature of the money 
market is a firmer tone in time loans. 
This is due to the forward condition of 
the crops, and the prospects of an ealy 
renewal of business activity during the 
fall months. Declining bank reserves, 
continued gold eaports and a further ex- 
pansion of loans with the Associated Banks 
also contributed to the same results, 
Currency is still owing in this direction 
from the West, but this movement will 
be reversed in the course of a few weeks 
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when better rates for call money as well 
as time loans are likely to rule, The prin- 
cipal counteracting influence will of 
course be bond purchases. The Treasury 
has been absorbing funds quite freely of 
late, adding considerably to its surplus; 
and it is quite safe to expect that Secre- 
tary Windom will be both able and dis- 
posed to release large amounts by bond 
purchases, when this becomes necessary, 
even should he be obliged to somewhat 
advance his present quotations. It may 
also be mentioned that recent gold ship- 
ments were not legitimate transactions, 
being in response to special orders from 
France; and before long gold should be 
returning to this side. Rates for foreign 
exchange have ruled firm, owing to the 
scarcity of commercial bills usual 
at this season; but there has al- 
ready been some drawing of cotton 
bills in anticipation of future ship- 
ments; and, should London become 
a more liberal purchaser of our securities 
as does not now seem improbable, the 
chances of sending sold will be still fur- 
ther diminished, Some mystery attended 
the latest snipments, and the bulk of 
these having gone to Paris, the presump 
tion is that a special demand for gold ex- 
ists there; whether in connection with 
recent financial difficulties or with the 
unsettled state of French and Eurupean 
politics does not seem to be generally un- 
derstood. At all events, these influences 
exert a hirdening tendency upon tne fu- 
ture of the money market here; and from 
one point of view, at least, firmer rates 
would be an advautage, in checking the 
feeling of speculation which, if pot re- 
strained, threatens to run to an unwhole- 
some exrent. 

Tne movement on the Stock Exchange 
in Trust certificates is hkelv to be one of 
the most undesirable forms of speculation 
that we have yetexperienced. Sugurand 
lead certificates have lately been among 
the most active snares on the list; high 
prices are named for them; the fluctua- 
tions are wide and active, and points to 
buy are floating about with suspicious 
generosity; in fact, every effort is being 
made to induce the public to take an in- 
terest in shares, which insiders for rea- 
sons best known to themselves are will- 
ing and even anxious to dispose of. 
Would-be investors cannot be too careful 
in purchasing an interest in concerns 
about which so little can be learned of 
their inside affairs. In nearly every case 
these shares represent a large amount of 
‘“‘water,” varying from twenty to forty 
per cent., sometimes much more; and the 
whole movement can only be denounced 
asechemes to sell out well-established 
industrial concerns to the public at ex- 
orbitant figures. In itself this turning 
of whole industries into huge stock con- 
cerns, vastly over-capitalized, merely for 
speculative purposes, is a menace to our 
prosperity that should not be lightly 
heeded. We are threatened with a posi- 
tive mania for syndicates, trusts and 
other seductive forms of investment, un- 
der the guidance of the clever promoter, 
which, if not checked in time, can only 
end in the most serious consequences. 
We have seen the results of over-capitali- 
zations in railroads; it remains to be seen 
what the effect will be in the industrial 
world if that also is to be brought under 
stock management on such principles. 

The upward movement in stocks has 
not been so pronounced lately, and some 
classes of stocks displayed a reactionary 
tendency. This was particularly the case 
of the Grangers, the report of rate cutting 
in the Northwest being the first indication 
of weakness. The notice from Chicago and 
Alton that it would withdraw from the 
gentlemen’s agreement, because under it 
St. Paul was obtaining a large portion of 
the traffic belonging to the Alton caused 
a general break in those shares, which 

quickly extended to the rest of the mar- 

ket. Fora period the coalers were par- 
ticularly strong, owing to the improved 
condition of the iron and coal trades; but 
these yielded in the general bear raid 
which followed the above news. In other 
respects the stock market underwent lit- 
tle change, a strong undertone prevailing 
in spite of the reaction. 


Agriculture was very promising. The 
condition of winter wheat is placed as 93 
against 73 the same time last year. Spring 
wheat is conditioned at 94, compared with 
93 in 1888. The production of winter 
wheat is almost certain to be much larger 
than last year, but it is yet too early to 
calculate upon the spring crop. The corn 
crop promises well, ultho retarded by a 
cold spring, yet early planting and subse- 
quent copious rains have given the plant 
a good start, and only warm weather is 
needed to offer very promising results. 
The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


June ls. June 8. Differences. 
EAOMB..coccccces $4 16,215,400 $413,829,000 Inc.. $2,384,400 
BCI .200 cvcce 7507530 76,410,200 Dec. 1,354,900 
Legal tenders 46,184,100 44,717.400 Inc. 1,466,900 
Deposits........ 442,625,500 440,285,700 Inc. 2,309.800 
Circuiation..... 3,965,200 3,993,100 Dec. 27,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie..........+ $75,075,300 $76,410,200 Dec. $1,334 900 
Legal tenders.. 46,184,500 44,717.40 Inc. 1,466,900 
Total reserve..$121,259.4.0 $1.1,127,600 Inc. $132,900 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 





1S..ececeeeeesss 119,656,375 110,071,425 Inc. 584,905 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 

quirements.... 10,403,225 11,056,175 Dec.. 452,905 
Excess of reserve June 16, 1888...........000.+ 28 453,700 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


United States bonds continue firm but 
quiet: 


Bid. Asked. 
4s. 1891, Registered....... asiewcken 106% ify 
ys. 1891. Coupon. . 6. cesses see 10634 10714 
ih es SOIR i cosas ccececcescence 18% 19 
FD dv ku ~coccnccsacccece:s 129% 150 
Currency Gs. 18B6.......ccccccescce.cocce il8 
YUrrency 66, 1806. ...... ...cccece si ose 1 
pS re 124 
‘urrency G6, 1898....... ..cccccccccces 128 =—:129 
WOT GA, BEI... ccce cccvesscseceseses 130 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 








Rid, Arkea Bid. Askea 
america..........184 185 | fanhattan....... 70 185 
american Ex... = 152 | decnanics’..... 150 154 
asbury e- w6 | dercantile . ..197 — 
Sowery Nat......2 — |Merchants’..... 52 («155 
Butch’ ee Drov" 8.180 Merchants’ Ex. 1:8 125 
Sroaaway........20 300 | Market & “ulton.190 - 
NOSE. ....+eeeeees 20 — | vech’s& Trad’s..200 — 
ommerce --195 200 |Metropolitan... 4 — 
Jorn Exchange..230 — | Metropotis........ 2000~CS«~ 
Shemical 4000 45 Nassau bu - 
‘entra! Nat’)... New York. os 245 
ontinenta! 127° 152 |Ninth Nat'L..... 42 150 

o0ecbe- coos North America..178 183 
Goathan North River 135 _ 
Citizens’. — |New York %.. ee = - 
East Rive if — IN. 7 = Ex - 

eleventh. Ward. 15 0 — jOrientai.......... a 
Wirst Nat’l......200h = macific. cece ceese - 
“ourth Nat'l 168 OT Pheenix 145 
ifth Ave....... 1100 MEK. crccree coee - 

Fourteenth St....160 — |Peoples’......... - 
12% |Repubiic. . = 








German Amer’ n. 4 a - 
Gallatin 26 Shoe & weather . 150 «155 


Seaboard Nai 145 








sreenwich - _ 
Ganover..........225 - M1 
Hudson River.. 149 150 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.510 550 102 
IPVEMD. 2 . cece csce pL. - — ibs 
U eather Man’f.. .2:0 - le - 
Lincoln Nat’!. 3 — Unit’ “aStatesbiat. 20 0=— — 
Madison Square.1W0 105 | WestSide Bank, 200 


Western Nat’]l.. 97% 984 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Vice-President Bond has little to say 
about the funding of St. Paul’s high-rate 
bonds as they mature into a long term 
4 per cent. issue. The probability is that 
such a scheme will be carried out, but the 
plans are not yet perfected. 

A sale of 10,000 shares of Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company,in Philadelphia, 
gave rise to rumors of a deal with Jersey 
Central. The latter has again touched 
very high figures, but no action upon a 
dividend is expected before July. 

Missouri Pacific declared a quarterly 
divident of 1 per cent. payable July 15th. 

The recent strength on New York Cen- 
tral and Lake Shore was partly due to the 
increase of traffics caused by the disabled 
condition of the Pennsylvania resulting 
from the floods. The latter road, of 
course, suffered correspondingly; but 
some astonishingly rapid work has been 
done by this company to restore the line 
to working order. 

Following the ** Big Four” deal arti- 
cles of consolidation and incorporation 
are being filed in the Western States of 
the Clev., Cin., Chic. and St. Louis Rail- 
road which is the successor to the “ Big 
Four” and the C, C. C. and I; the capital 
stock of the consolidated company is 
$30,500,000 of which $10,000,000 is pre- 

ferred. 

Missouri Kansas and Texas affairs prom- 


ise to soon attract renewed attention. 
Mr. William Bull, President of the Stock 
Exchange is understood to be offering a 
plan on behalf of Mr. Gould, reducing the 





The June report of the Department of 


inter+ st on the geveral mortgage bonds to 


the Gould system, cutting down the face 
value of the bonds somewhat less than 
one-half, and giving bondholders Mis- 
souri Pacific stock in consideration of 
these reductions. Opposition is likely to 
develop to this scheme from parties who 
have what they think a more advantag- 
eous scheme to offer. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
any, held on the 12th inst., the follow- 
ing statement was submitted: 

The net revenues of the quarter end- 


ing June 30th, instant, b»sed upon 
nearly completed reiurns for 


April, rtial returns for May, 

and estimatin ny business =. 

June, will be about................. 450.000 00 
Aad surplus, ‘April | Ist, as above.. be 198 32 


; iB "$9,847, 198 32 
From which appropriating or 

Interest on bonds......... $19 wf 

Sinking funds.............. 20,000 0 $210.C00 00 


Leaves a balance of..........-----++- $9,657,198 52 
It requires for a dividend of 14 per 

cent. on the capital stock.......... 1,077,382 02 
Deducting which, leaves a surplus 

after paying dividend, of.......... $3, 559.516 30 


A dividend of one and one-quarter per 
cent, was declared payable on and after 
July 15°b. 

The Cricago Board of Trade is carrving 
out its fight acainst the ** bucket-shops” 
to the bitter end. It has decided to give 
its q1otations to none but members, shut- 
ting out all the telegraph companies. As 
this puts the distribution of quotations 
wholly in the hands of interested parties, 
outsiders are likely to be extra cautious 
when the new regulation goes into effect 
at the end of the month. Restricting 
quotations may drive more business awav 
from Chicago in a week than toe bucket- 
shops could do in a month. Chicago is 
very clever in cornering wheat and pork; 
but it will require a bigger combine than 
Chicago ever conceived of to corner news. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANF ERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET New York. YORK. 


BROWN BROTHRRS & 1. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK POUL ADELF RIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders for all [Lnvestment® ecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West’ Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 


BETwrey THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & C'., London and Liverpoo 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


“Frefannswop7e [oan 


EALTY 


6% 18t" HORTGAGE LOLS 87 


Minneapolis, and St. P: 
Perfeet title, absolute secu: ity, I = ga 
character our invariable requirements. Col- 


ections free. Send for pamphlet with 
forms and reference: and West. 
WiVAPAPOLIS, (/ MINNESOTA 

People who lend their money 
themselves have a great deal 
of trouble with it. 

We make a business of 
lending and have no trouble 
at all. 


Would you like to know 
about it? 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 























AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty de 
forever beyond control of theCompany. I 
and sere State Sathort ieee cupervinen. 
LOAN TAND «4 


assignee %r receiver 


money upon first-class real estate m zes. 





about a four percent. basis guaranteed by 


it with State Aud itor $200,000, placed 
rporated 


VY BUSINESS 
Acts as executor, fj BALL guardian, trustee, 
Correspondence solici’ ree. We 


loan 
Clinton \Mirkell. Preside: G. A E'dar, Vice. resi- 
dent; C. E. shannon. 2n4 Vice-President and Trust 





Shall you invest your savings 
in Western mortgages ? 
The suggestion strikes you 
favorably, perhaps. But there 
are three kinds of Western mort- 
gages. Here they are: 


Good Western Mortgages. 
Indifferent Western Mortgages. 
Bad Western Moitgages. 


How shall ) ou be able to dis. 
tinguish them? Those that are 
least reliable will probably offer 
the greatest inducements. Aue 
you competent to make a safe 
selection for yourself? Can you 
risk the loss that would result 
from an error in judgment ? 

Far better to employ for your 
guide in investing your hard- 
earned savings some company 
compused of men of known in- 
tegiity, recognized busin: ss 
standing at home, large personal 
responsibility and ample éx- 
perience. 

There is such a company right 
here in New York,*and its record 
is unparalleled for SAFETY. 
It has the benefit of an expe- 
rience of thirteen years, during 
which OVER A MILLION AND A 
QUARTER of dollars have been 
invested, WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A 
DOLLAR of principal or interest, 
AND WITHOUT A FORECLOSURE. 
Would you- like to know 
what the leading religious pa- 
pers have said about it? Then 
send for its little book of infor- 
mation, or, better still, call at its 
offices in the Morse Building, 
corner Nassau and Beekman 
Streets, New York. 

*The Mortgage Investment Company, 
of which Charles R. Otis, of Otis Broth- 
ers & Co.(manufacturers of the Otis eleva- 
tors) is president, and G. Livingston 


Morse and Sidney E. Morse are vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer. 


yen i ire 


ANSAS CITY. 
PaIp-UP Rae AND ath Si. +440,000 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year ... 
anteed Real Estate Mort ares drawing 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. AMU. 1. JARVIS, President, 
ROLAND R. ConmLaN, AL tary 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New YVerk, 


y) YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choic cari. 2 Ask for information. 
H. E. Simmons, V . 5. ORMSBY, Pres t. 


160 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those of apy y city 
in the United States. None safer or surer of incre: 
i Ferecnal a attention to details 


No to investors. 
CL ARE & CARUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
17th St., Denver, Colo, 

















If it’s well to invest with acompany thatfor 17 years 
has done business on cash basis and with conserva- 
tive rates and earnings, ask for the 6 Per Cent. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


S.° AND PUTTS 


We buy property in name ot Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight pef cent. profit in consideration of our 
receiving one-half of the additional prefit 
made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars, 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


% Qmaha and Nebraska Loaus: 
0 & 














Sums $200 and up . 
40 per cent. of nfeation value loan 


noxtion of Kae oy es. 


Personal x refer to 


bi ena us ror 





(fficer; James Stilings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


ne het t Co.» 
ewceagrsescaie 
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June 20, 1889. | 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


(805) 21 














THEO. -S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


New Bahn alte ae aati 














10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 82 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Kecord and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St,, Boston, Mass 


THE NéW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


Asteady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to bave your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, iavest it in our real 
estate. 

We wiil send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hertford. Con ecticut. Eastern Manager, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t years age 
and investments msde in Duluth now wil! yield ar 
Goeprens as investments made in those places ir 

Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For fuli information, prices of prop 
erty, etc., call on or write 

Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 

P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 




















SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is the best place 
in the West to make permanent investments. 
om for maps, pamphlets and further information 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 





6 PER CENT. NET INC OME 
BY BUYING THE REAt ESTATE 
| DEBENT URE BONDS ISsUED BY THE MID. 
DL®SEX BANKING CO. CAPITAL PAID 
00. In denominasions from 
100 § pward. 

These bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota. Dakota, Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union T: ust © aang 
of New York and the Security Company of Hart 
and by the capit 1) and assets of the Middles*x Bank- 
ing Company, whose liabilities are limited by law, 
being required to have not |: ss than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its habilities. as a matter of 
fact, it his over twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 

nksin Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown 
sround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds 
, TS RECORD. 
birteen years in busines. without a dollar lost, or 
we? s delay in payment of P: incipal or Interest. 
son Net full information to *#RANK R. JOHN- 


w York Agent (with G ¥ 4 
and & Broad Oe (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 


RAR E 


INVESTMENT. 


c Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
tab Bes eo maqeeomens. —— already 

ends will average nearly twent r 
cent. Write for particulars. % . :™ 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 
80 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


AL TOWNSEND & (0 
ees Crait a Dairy Lands. 
REAL ESTATE DOAN” AGENTS, 
I Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
102 nvestments made for nun-residents. 
24 Lith Street, Denver, Colorado. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Po a wish to learn something regarding a first 
investment in real estate write at once to 


H. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 








Farms, 








H. C. SPEER, Banker, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
I offer this day choice "Municipal Bonds pur- 
chased after —— _iustness inspection and ap- 


_— $4,800 Cras fe ty, Refund c¢ due Ls 4 

' * ray County, Refu x Hy 

itt $8: Ht Lane b s : 148 
. U 0 ‘oO 

IV. a6, wnt H South messhtnaeee "Refund 





due 1914. 








¥. ms 0.00 oat ist? 6’s. various maturities 
Vi. S2¢,0 ore Hutchinsou, RR. 6's, due 1919 
Vil. 5 ~ 4 scott County, Kefund’g res * 1919 
Vill. 3 ‘Haskell County, “ es, * 1918 
Ix. ++ 08 ~tevens Cou aety, vs, “* 1919 
x. 0,0: 0 Reno County, allroad s, « 4 





8: "AND 10% INVESTMENT | : 


Dende. securit By te. National 
iven. CLARKE & CARUTHERS, INVES TMENT 
KERS, 721 litn Street, Denver Col. 


25% BANK OF TOUNKE stock at $55 per 

Seare it pays 7 per cent.on par making about 

13 per cent per annum on the actual investment and 

will advarce 12 per cent: during the year. Bank 
no 


Dy, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
% PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co.. of Kansas ND Freas: Mo., 
a Land and Building Association, offers $50, 

ury Stock which is to be sotd for wand ca 
Stockholders comprise many leading citizens. rie 
for particuars. R‘ ANOKE iNVESTMENT Cu., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


D EN VER INVESTMENT 8 


Land in Denver is cheaper thap tn any city of ite 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients” years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative barga‘ns recemmended. rite 
‘or Map. Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 


BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 
96 Broadway, N,. ¥ 


Choice SEVEN per cent. 
at as a sGE Le-aN= on prime 
DENV roperty. Absolutely safe. We thor- 
oughty on ne. ya ae estate npon which we take 
loans. {hese GRADE SECURITIES 
now on sale at ao i York office in large and small 
amounts. Interest payable semi-annually at our 
Denver Banking Heuse, or New York office. Cor- 
rs ndence invited. 

e refer toCHASE NATIONAL BANK. New York. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special atrention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
rit 

References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich.; 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


JOHN GUTHRIE, Prost. JN; STRICKLER, Cash’r. 
H. POUNDS.V 


“THE INVESTMENT BANKING CO, 


We make fret ee, yoy “on approved real 
estate security. These loans efford the best of se- 
curity anda profitable ate of iaterest. Every pre 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 


SPARE MONEY 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can find Profitable 
Investment wit D Kpectere SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 


INVESTMENT KANS AS 


COMPANY 


James D. Husrep, President. 

These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real 
Estate in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, at 
2 to 40 per cent. of its actual value. No other City 

vast or West, gives such substantial assurance ofsplendid 
growth as Kansas City, Kansas. No other affords such 
inducements for profitable investment or healthful home- 
making with modern conveniences on moderate capital, 
_as we can show in this is Metropolis of the Central West. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS, 


This‘ Phenomenal City ’ never had brighter pros- 
pects than now. Eight thousand buildings ano 06,000 
p»ple will be added this year. Investments made 
or pon-re-idents. 
Kirst Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds For Sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 


MILTON F, SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW VORK, 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


Entrance through the Rant. 


GE:>. ss. ENGLE & CO., 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 

We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish he purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and six: y- 
acre tarms, ane divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the rarty 
furnishing the meaner. and they give back contract to 
divide with us equally the net protits on sales. ‘wo 
t» three yexrs’ crop pays fer the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten percent on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $50. 


























WE CAUL THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 
SAVINGS DEPOSITORS & INVESTORS 
to our 5 per cent. Coupon Bttitcaten of at 
issued from our savings Bank. for $100 to $ @, I to 5 
years, interest payabl every three months. It is 
safer to secure the promise-to.pay of a responsible 
firm, On the ground, ready and able totake care of 
its obligations, and interests, than to risk your money 
in aR unfamilisrto you. Write for particul «rs; 


Ss - GRIFCITH & CO.. Bankers, Kansas City, Mo. 
NEBRASKA LOAN A:D TRUST OO, 
HASTINGS. NEBRASKA. 


Capital $8500.000. Surplus. $125,000. 
First Westange Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Company 
secured by First Morteages held by trustees. Inter- 
est pavable st the Chemical Naticral Bank, New 
Yors. . o better securieties offered investors 

of Eastern and Western references furnished if de- 
sired.Correspondence sounesied | Write for particulars 
Jas B. HEARTW *L1, Pres . WeBsTER Trews 
A. L. CLARKE, Vice Pres. é p: Wauetsh, Cashier. 





MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH fee PITAL $200,000. 

Per Cent.Cer tifed Houde ane and Debentures. 

Per Cent. and 7 5 r Cons. Kirst Mortgage 


and on special contracts will make investments for 
clients in First Mortgage Loans at : 
HT PeR CENT. 

Qa loans made un CORN GROWING lands of the 
West. Twelve years’ SrNe and $5,000,000 in- 
yeoted » ithout loss to a’ - ¢ paatoutars, ad- 
gress the conpan wd 8 ALA 

0. A. Sarinet xar aya ciE BER. Treas. 








SAFE AND PROFITABLE 






CAPITAL, $1,060,000. 

7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 

6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


neipal payable in New York, Thi 
Waited experience. Ko ta estor ever lost a doling, te 


Our Securites ore largely heid by Trustees, Guardi. 
-_, Sates. Be ~~ > Banks and Investors throughout 


we references, testimonials aad full information ap 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


U State St. ALBANY.N.Y. 40 Wali St, New Yor« Crry 
wins PHILADELPHIA San eS 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $240,000. 
Collections promptly made on ali points Lg the 

Northwest, and remitted for on ad of payment 
H. G. BARRIO, ypastns 

NRY KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBER! "AIN. Case 

RRY HARKISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 
nd Solicited 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


The Sedgwick Loan aud Investment CO., 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, 8100,000, 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid i promptly. sew oom annua'ly, at The Na- 
tional Par«x Ba New York © Fore reulars, giv- 
ing mF nnk.4 and description of loans. address, 

W H. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35, Manager New York Office. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and ~~» times 
the amount of bentures, and held in trust by the 
Amevican Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holders of’ the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americar Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, ahd remit 
direct to the older. Every loan ts inspected by an 
agent of the Company who is also a stockhoider. Also, 
agents for the purchase aod sale of Bonds, Stocks. 
Commercial Paper and Ri 

é Send for pamphlet San Bo of the securities we 
offer 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% and 7% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer. 
Best [A references given. Write for **Our Loan 


ook,’ 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 


Bankers aud Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, 500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 




















leges. Savings Ba 
individuais. Boston ice, 4 ngress “treet, Geo 
M. <cenrns, Manager. “Philadeiphis Office, 713 Walnut 
dtreet, Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 


87 Bank Stccks 87 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and rec mmended by 
STEDMAN & KELLOGG, 


Send tore oBStess Street Boston Mass. 














DIVI ENDS. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
Néw YORK, Juae 12th, iss9. 


DIVIDEND NO. 83. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
& quarterly divi end of ONE AND O* E-QUAR.- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earning» of the three months end- 
ing June Wth inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after thelsth day of July next to share- 
holders of record on the 20th of June, inst. The trans 
fer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the afternoon 
of June Wtn inst., and reopenec on the morning of 
the 2d of July next. 





R. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





UARTERLY. REPORT OF THE BOW- 
BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning 
of mA, the 8th day of June, 1880: 


RESOURCES. 
—— and discounts, 


less due from di- 





me 87 








Other realestate as per schedule.......... ul 
Bond? and mortgage ., as per eoneduis... 29,126 98 
Stocks and bonds, as per echedule......... 182,700 00 
Specie PRETEEN SARE OE OE eae 1,90 
legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks................+.+ 158,573 00 
Cash ems, viz.: 
Bilis and checks for next 
days exchanges... $129,697 06 
Other meme > caasted ascash, 
as _ SERRE: 498 5i— 140,195 62 
Due from nnn atl We Mosse SLO 00 
Premium accountt............ 1,215 75— 8,013 75 
$5,649,919 38 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stoc* paid in in cash................ $2°0,000 00 
Surplus MN ieatandelacssduccdoceocectsusnen 250,U00 
Unaividea profits Viz... 06,812 76 


Pd cadebhbncacageéhsoouss $55,202 64 
BU ccccccccecesceces ° 


5.Uid 55— = 60,837 19 
Due depositors as foliows: 
Depostis subject to check.. $2,90,266 96 
Demand cerii'icates of de- 





posit Ao 30 06 
Certitied checks. ...........0+. 226" 48- 45--3,(01,983 44 

Amount vue. not incluaed under “auy of 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid diviaends 285 99 
$4.649,919 38 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &%.. 

NK vresident, and KiIUH- 
Cashier, of tre BOWEHY 
SANK, a bank located and doing business at No. 62 
Bowery, iu she «ity of New York, 10 said county, 
being uuly sworn,each for himself, says that the tore- 
going repuri, with the scnedu + accompauying the 
same, is,in all respects, a true stavement 0: Lhe con- 
dition of the said vauk betore the transaction of any 
busifess on the sih day of Jude, iss¥,t. the vest of 
his knowleugeana veliel; ane tucy further : say that 
the DuSIacss O1 salu Dank bay LecD rausacted at the 
location Daweu, und Hut Cie» ver; ana tha’ the 
above repurt is maue tn couipiiunce with an official 
notice receives tron. the sv perintendent of the Bauk- 
ing Departme at designating sxtu. duy, che Sth day of 
June, oof, as the day on which such report shal' be 


mude. 
H. P. DeGRAAF, President. 
R. KAM LTON, Casnier. 
Sev rally subscribed and sworn to vy buth cepo- 
nents, ibe litw day of wuLe, loo¥, before me. 
W.c. KORAN, Notary. 


CARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL BANK, onthe morning of Saturday the 
dtu duy o1 JUue, lesy: 5 
KESOURCKES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
re CBOIS......-65- 





$1,963,499 68 
18,544 9 

















Overdrafts, as per schedule 186 17 
Due from trust companies, state and oa- 
tional banks, as per schedule........... 158,048 73 
Banking-house and lot, as 
per schedule............++- - $80,000 CO 
Other real estate, as per 
SCHEGUIE. .....00cccceesesecees 00O— 980,900 00 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 14,000 00 
—— and bonds, as per schedule....... oo enTy « 
SEE vice dnenekbuishdudbesd sbadenenbinesees 234,041 LB 
Tinited States legai- tender notes, ann 
circulating notes of national banks.. 159,474 00 
Casn items, v1z,: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges... . $81,984 06 
Other items carried as 
cash, as per schedule..... 20,056 67— 102,050 73 
CUFFONt CXPONSES.......cccccccccsccccccose 15,4. O1 
TOCAL. cccevcccccrteccescdeccccscecesssocece $2,936,304 34 
JA ro tale cs 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. $200,000 00 
SuUPplus *UNA........eeeeeceveecseeseees ooss 200,0u0 00 
iscount 
Exchange rent 
Interest......... 
Other profits 47,14 e— 89,874 99 
posits subject to check.. 2,244,963 68 
— certificates of de- 
odanestn0esssccseerdeonss 12.885 75 
57,422 B— ea 71 
+ npaid dividends TTTTTTT TIT ee 287 4 
Total. eegeebecegovectecesess c6oeee veaheekas 82 a 34 





‘ 3,.C 
located ‘and aoing business at No. 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, 
with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in all 
— ects, 
bank before the transaction of any business on 


122 Bowery, in the 


atrue statement of the condition of the 


the sth day of June, lss¥, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; ana they further say that the 
business of said bunk has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department, designating Saturday, the Sih day 
of June, Iss9, es (he day on whicn such report shall 


be made. 
Cc. W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AY REs, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the lth day of June, 1589, before me, 
Jos. E. KEHOR, 
Notary Public (No. 1 1), New York County. 














Qua RTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HiL.L BANK onthe morning of Saturday, 
the 8th day of June, 1882: 
RESOURCES. 
-— and peepee: iess due trom di- , 
ectors - $1,658,877 24 
44,000 00 








Overdrafts, as per schedule.......... 487 75 
Due from trust companies, state and 

tional banks, as per schedule. . 178,704 24 
Other real estate, as per sc hedule. 19,682 59 
Gonds and mortgages as per epnecal 2,216 48 
Stocks and bonas as per schedule.. 51,000 UO 
SOT cncuoves tenets sostegsevebtesanekerpenses 112,041 50 
United States legai- tender notes and cir- 

culating notes of national banks........ 151,352 00 
Cash items, viz., bills and checks for the 

next aay & exchanges omni 153,154 56 


Other items carried as “cash, ‘as per 208 
Sie cahdencnasandvodsectcarecedvavecs 20 












Current expenses....... rer 23 
curniture and fixtures... eee CH] 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNL..........creeceeeeeereeeeses 4.136 41 
$2,400,455 15 
$100,000 00 
‘200,000 Ou 
pncegevcescccosoncce se » te 112,946 27 
epentes subject tocheck...... $1,923,.17 42 
—_— certilicates of de- 
0 boo bcce bs cvecseetbococoess 3,192 20 
cérained CHECKS. ....2.scccceeee 2r,U4i 20 
Due trust companies, state 
oA} national vanks, as 
Mis cscgcceees 1,986,883 38 
Cnpaid dividenas. . 605 50 
$2,4.0.455 15 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, as.: 
WILLIAM A. DAKLING, vresident, and AUSERT 
H. GALL, Cashier of the JURMAY cILL Bank. a 
bank located and doing business at No, 700 ° hird 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in salu county, co 
auly sworn, each for nimseli, says that tue toregomg 
report, with the scueuule uaccompanylug the same, 
in all respects,a true statement oi the conulion of 
the said vank vc fore the Cransaction 0. any business on 
the dta day of June, looy, te the best of their kKuow leage 
anu belief; and tney furtner say tuat the business of 
said bank has Leen Lransacted at tue location named, 
and noi elsewhere; anu tiut tue above report is made 
in compliance with an ouiciai notice receive. from 
the >uperintendent of tue Banking Vvepar.meni, des- 
pape puturauy, the sth uay of Juue, ltdsy,as the 
on which such 7 shali ve made, 
il, A. DARLING, Suumnent. 
A.h.G Cashie 
Severally subscribed ana aes An thy ‘both depo- 
nents, the Wil day o1 June, ley, be: 
THOMAS DAKLING, Notary (i). 
City and County of ae ork 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





[June 20, 1889 








BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
OE so cncctevdesicgidncccece aneieead 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 2°87, 224 $00 
PROPERTY REN 'TED “and cared 


remjttances made promptly. 
TAXES aod assessments looked after and 
paid. 


LOANS on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated. 


DE NVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for res] estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 4 per cent. securities for safety. 

Business solicited tor mutual profit. 

HICK ILEY, 
1551 srapahoe ™t., Denver. Colo, 

References: THt INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 

and Deposit Bank, Denver. 








Q» ARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE METROPOLIS, ou the morning of Sat- 
urday, June sth, 1889: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............0-s.seseees $4,282,686 60 
Due from directors otf ihe bank, included 

in loans and discounts, $25,000.00 
OVOPEPAL 2.0. ccccceee soneuee 4.589 30 
BD CHOU DRDRG ec occccccccccscccesescccseres 
Due from bankers.. o 
Real estate... oaccecasceccoseesconceeses 
Stocks ana bonds.... 
Specie 
U.S. Legal tender notes and circulating 

notes of national banks 
Exchanges....... 









Expenses........ 
Capital... pencnbacesencequoescusasensecce $200,000 00 
Surplus voudes eee ones eee 30U,00U UU 
Discount shebheiusiee nes 
Other profits. ....... ..-ceeees 174,365 75 
Deposits subject to check by babs i 46 
Demand certificates of de- 
POBIE..... cecccccccecees eves 7,143 :0 
Certified checks.............. 69,389 59— 5,591,168 35 
Due to banks............ Seetiese e6vece 535,415 89 
Due to bankers..:.... «... conccocess 12.873 10 
Owshier’s checks outstanding............. 2. 00 
Dividends unpaid............. aeaen ~ 2,100 09 
Total. celins shnaeabnnianed . $6,916.521 = 


STATE Or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK,: 
KOBERT SCHELL, President, and THEODORE 

ROGERS, Cashier, of BANK OF JHE METROPO- 

LIS, a vanking a-soeiatioa located ana dvuing busi- 


ness at New York, in said county, veing auiy and 
severally sworn, each tor himself saith that the fore- 
going 1s, in ali respects, a true statement of the cou- 
dition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
busiress on the morning of Saturday, the eighth day 
of June, one thousand eight hundrea aud eighty-nine, 
in respect to each and every of the items and par- 
ticulars above specified, according to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and thatthe business of the 
said bark has been and is transacted at the location 


aforesaid. 
ROB. SCHELL, President. 
THEO, ROWERS, Cashier. 
Severally su ppm ad and sworn by both deponents, 
the 10th day of Ji Se 
k be ARDC. Ev 
Notary P ub slice 'N. Y. Co. 


Qra A RTERL ¥ WEE PORTOF THE MOUNT 
MORRIS BANK on the morning of Saturday, 
the &th day of As Iss¥: 
KESOURCES 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 





rectors. cece e.we $1,905,846 66 
Due from @irectors.........sc.scseececenee 36,651 15 
Due from trust companies, state and 

national banks,as per schedule......... 31,992 06 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... 17.451 Ui 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. UU 
Stocks and bonds, as ver schedule..... ° 1 78 75 
epee  AbReRAeDORERTE SODHOCCCRCCESOTéOERENS 223,485 52 

. >. legal-tender notes and circul: at- 

ing notes of national banks 135,645 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for 

the next day’s exchanges..... 123,813 78 
Loss and expense,viz.: 

Current expenses. anponeanece 880 95 
Assets not ee under ‘any of the 

above heaas ° 

Furniture aaa fixture Discckecessucweseee 4,000 Uv 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $100,000 40 





Surplus fund. ererercevccce 200,L00 UU 
Undivided profits, viz. 

Discount. essere 

Exchange 

PERG cacccdcvessccocsceees © 

Other profits....... 2.175 77 
Due depositors us fo llows, viz. 

Deposits subject to check. -$2,071,716 34 

Demand certificates of de- 

posit ... seenenseacense 42,724 58 
Certified Check® ......06 oss 42,0e4 12— % 


Due trust com puuies, state and national 
banks, as per scheaule. i 

Due private bankers and broke rs as per 
Scene conn: cnccccsecesecetcecens 

Due individu al nd corporations othe r 
than banks aad depo:itors, as per 





schedule.... on eens ages. Ses 12 35 
Due Treasurer of the State of New 

WEE Meccccocceces © ence 100,000 00 
Amount due not included under ‘any of 

the above heads, viz.: 

Cashier’s checks outstanding, given 


for Joaus aud di-counts......... ..... 





$2.6 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
JOSEPH M. DeVEAU, President, and THOS. W. 
ROBINSON, Cashier, of the MOUNT MOKRIS BANK, 
a bank iovated and doing business at No, 85 East 





One Hundred ani Twenty-fifth Street, in the city of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the ioregoing report, Wwitn the 


schedule accompanying the same, is, in all respects, 
atrue statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 8th day of 
June. iss, to tae best of his knowledge and be- 
lief; and they further say that the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location named, and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
perintendent oj the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the sth day of June, Iss¥, as the day on 
which such report shail be made. 
JOS. M. eae EAU, President. 
THOS. . ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed aaa "sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the ilth day of ber lss¥, before me, 
#bO. H. LIVERMORE. 
Notary Public. New York County. 








Gx and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


pepe eng pry gh 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 





made and re mitt i der a 1arge. 
BEsT A OCA iON IN THE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Refer to the Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 





( U ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH W NK onthe morning of Satur- 
day the 8th day na phim 1 
RESOURCES. 
—— ant discounts, less due from di- 
ML sciindthnnenactedes Soeveseentawesoes $1,104,670 15 
$1,134 85 






CURTAIN on cc ccoconccceccocsseseegcese 12 80 
Due from state and national banks........ 111,513 43 
Banking-house and lot.............. hee 45,000 00 
Other real estate..............- ebee 1,075 WO 
Stocks and bonds............. 44,328 75 

np ascpcecengunseananeneneeseenesamenenees 9.920 UO 


Speci 
ws. i legal-tender_ notes and circulating 

notes of national banks.................. 75,7935 OU 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 


Capital stock paid in, in cash.. 
Undivided protits, viz.: 





DisCOUNL. ........0eee ee ceeeee $20,541 53 
Exchang . 98 14 
Interest. os 5,868 10 
Other profits... 125,312 344— =: 151,820 11 


Cup depositors ‘as ‘foliows, 


De posite subject te check.. $1,261,086 94 
Demand certiticates of de- 
Di sinasidminekdenedeseees 164 00 
Certified checks. . . 49,529 54— 1,3:0,7 : £ 48 
Ge GPR cnesccccsceccesccocscccoes 2 00 








si, 5 § 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yo 
HENRY STEERS, President, and CHAS. E. BROWN, 
Casaier, of the EL EVENTH WARD BANK, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No. 147 Avenue D, in the 
city of New York,in said county, being g duly sworn, each 
for himself, saith that the yey | report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same is,in all respects, 
a true statement of the condition of the said bank be- 
fore the transaction of any business on the 8th day of 
June, 1889, the best of his knowledge and belief; 
and they further say that the business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location named, and not else- 
where; and that the above report is made in omman- 
ance with an official notice received from the Su 
intendent of the Banking Department designating 
Saturday, the 8th day of June, 1589, as the day on 
which such report shall be made 
(Signed) HENRY STEERS Preciioms. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, C Cash 
Severally es and oon ot he 'ba th i 
nents, the 10th day of June, 1889, before me, 
Jor W. SWAINE, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Cc ertificate filed in New York County. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 
RIVER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
8th day of June, 183 : URCES 


KES 
keane and aumiek’ less due t from preted 





RR9550 67 


200 W 
877 96 





Due from trust 


“C 
I BER ccs cpccvccccs cose snnss % 344,489 15 








Banking-house and lot. $75,000 
Other real estate. . 19,165 ee 94,165 62 
Bonds and mortgages. .  peaeeheéeeagenenesae 10,660 OU 
Stoc _ GE Ds co ccnece scesesccece 1,000 00 
SPOCWS. 2.00 ccccccccss ose scocesevsccccesceses 130,146 50 
U nited States legal-tender notes and cir- 

culating notes of national banks........ 184,790 U0 


Cash items, viz.:............0. 
Bills and checks for the 












next day’s exchanges..... $252,205 86 
Other items carried as 
Si iccccnknnctienesadsbescces 204,720 78-— 436,926 64 
Loss and expense, viz: 
ED SIs edn0nds: cacéeaccaccdseces 25,419 93 
DE. «k's te chen scinntntneadncenbintindin ~ $3.2 273,206 a 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $249,000 00 
SUFPIUS TUR, .. 2. ccccccccccccccsscucce ccesce 95,055 0 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
DE, ccccectecesousesnave $54,200 07 
Exchange......... * 6,241 05 
Interest.... ee 1,956 OY 
Other protits...... 2.2.2.0 428 52— 59,855 73 


’ ollows, v1z.: 
Deposits subject to check... $2,0: 
—— certificates of de- 


54 27 








° m 8 
wee 7,175 tt 2,703,587 68 
ate and national 

176,491 66 






Amount due not ix 
the above heads, viz. , 
Unpaid dividends... ............ssseees os 405 60 


ae a ee $3,273 3,216 47 
STATE OF aw YORK, Cou mee or} uy You, os 
E. E. GEDNEY, rresider . INGER- 
SOLL, C ashier, of the NOR ry i RIV fe BANK. a bank 
located and doing business at No.187 Greenwich Street, 
in the city of New York, and in said county,being duly 
sworn, each for himse aif, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before the transaction of any business on the 
sth day of June, 1889, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief; and they further say that the business of 
said bank ‘has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the Superintendent of the Banking Department, des- 
ignating Saturday, the sth day of a its9, as the 
day on which such popes shall be made, 
E. EDNEY, President. 
KF. BR. INGERSOLL. Cashier 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both. ‘depo- 
nents, the 12th es X - June, 1889. before me, 
a BAKER, JR.. 
tary Public, ange County. 
Certificates filed in aon York County 








CUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the Twin Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFF LCE: Phitadelphia, Penn., 1628 Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


Secured by improved Keal Estate in the richest agricultural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, am 
confined to one-thi:d present value of property. Successful experience. Conservative management. Con- 
trolled by Eastern capital. Send to either office for pamphiets. 


. HW. HAGERTY, President. 
J. A. PAU L HAMI Ss. . Secretary. 


§* BUAP ANTEED. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 






ORR yg Vice-Presiden 
-M. Law SON, General Agent. 


“AMPLE SECURITY al % 


HAVE you. a, 
TO INVES 


JOHN D. KNOX | & 5 00. 








FARMS AND iT ory PROPERTY 4000, 000 Pioneer eet Kan, Mortgage Loan Firm, 





Always to a ws of us at ~~ per cent. 
Interest semi-annually Col- 
lected and remitted free of cost. 


Q? And get their Investors’ Guide free, and 
4 read the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House 





Commercial. 


GAMBLING CONTRACTS. 


THE Supreme Court of the United 
States, just prior to its recent adjourn- 
ment, rendered an important decision re- 
lating to speculating transactions in what 
is generally known as ‘‘ Futures.” The 
case before the Court was that of a firm 
of brokers in a suit brought against a 
customer, who had directed the firm to 
buy on his account a certain quantity of 
cotton, to be delivered at a future time. 
The firm bought the cotton for such de- 
livery; and when the market declined the 
customer was called upon to put up more 
margin to indemnify the firm in carry- 
ing his ‘‘ futures.” He gave his promis- 
sory notes as such indemnity, and then 
refused to pay them, and on these notes 
was sued by the firm. There being no 
actual intention of purchase or delivery 
by either party at the time of the trans- 
action, the customer put in the plea that 
the contract was merely a wagering con- 
tract, and hence unlawful, and hence 
again that the notes given were not legal 
obligations. This plea was overruled by 
the United States Circuit Court that tried 
the case, and judgment was rendered in 
favor of the brokers. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in reversing the decision of the 
Court below, said: 

* If this be not a wagering contract under 
the guise of a contract of sale, it would be 
di ficult to imagine one that would be of 
tbat character. The mere form of the 
transaction is of little consequence. If it 
were, the statute against wagers could 
easily be evaded. The essential inquiry in 
every case is as to the necessary effect of the 
contract, and the real intention of the 
parties.” 

The Court then proceeded to lay down 
the following doctrine in respect to wa- 
gering contracts- 

‘*A contract for the sale of goods to be de- 
livered a future day is valid, even tho the 
seller has not the goods, nor any other 
means of getting them than to go into the 
market and buythem. But such acontract 
is only valid where the parties really in- 
tend and agree that the goods are to be 
delivered to the seller and the price to be 
paid by the buyer. If, under guise of such 
a contract, the real intent be merely to spec- 
ulate in the rise or fall of prices, and the 
goods are not to be delivered, but one par- 
ty is to pay to the other the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market 
price of the goods at the date fixed for exe- 
cuting the contract, then the whole trans- 
action constitutes nothing more than a 
wager, and is nulland void under the 
statute.” 

This settles the question as to the na- 
ture of all such contracts, and as to the 
rule of law in application tothem. Where 
there is no intention of actual delivery of 
the goods by one party, and of actual 
payment for the goods by the other, and 
hence where the whole transaction is a 
mere speculation on the future course of 
prices, the contract is nothing but gam- 
bling in prices, pure and simple, and does 
not in the principle involved ditfer from 
betting on a horse race or the result of an 
election. [he contract is not one of bar- 
gain and sale in the legitimate business 
sense, and to it the law will give no val- 
idity, and to the parties no protection. 
This is the rule of law as expounded by 
the supreme tribunul of the land, and 
rests on just and sound principles of pub- 
lic policy. 





SOUTHERN SAVINGS BANKS. 


WE notice with pleasure, that the 
Southern States are beginning practically 
to find out the utility of Savings Banks, 
In 1886 Maryland was the only Southern 
State that had in it a bink that was ex- 
clusively a savings bank. In 1887 sucha 
bank was organized in North Carolina; 
and in 1888 South Carolina, Georgia and 
Louisiana followed the example. Now 
there are four states at the South in which 
such institutions exist; and taken together 
they report nearly 23,000 depositors, with 
deposits amounting to nearly $6,000,000. 

This is certainly a good beginning; and, 
as we hope, will be followed by a steady 
aud increasing organization of savings 





The new states that are about to come 
into the Union should start at once with 
the organization of such institutions, 
There is in every state a class of people 
that specially needs the savings bank 
system, and with the system will save 
money that would otherwise be fo: lishly 
spent. The educational power of the sys- 
tem in the habits of industry and econo. 
my is very great, aad nostate can wise- 
ly omit to secure to itself this advantage. 
The New England States, this State, and 
for the most part, the Western States fur- 
nish a splendid example to be imitated hy 
the world. 


> 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE duilness natural to thistime of the 
year in the dry-goods market has been 
accentuated this week by an absence of 
business of character in Commission cir- 
cles. The weather has been uncertain, 
the attendance of visiting buyers reduced 
to an insigaificant number, and mail. 
orders limited to a re-assorting demand of 
a conservative nature. It cannot be said 
that agents are disappointed by this state 
of things, and therefore there is no weak- 
ness in prices, On the contrary, where 
vhanges have been made they have teen 
in an upward direction, Tie slack de- 
mand is also in some degree the outcome 
of the absence of new lines for fall tride 
and restricted choice entailed thereby, so 
far only one full line of new fancy dark 
prints has been shown and that tu far-off 
traders only. It is noted that while the 
bulk of advices from travelicg salesmen 
are still of a very favorable character, 
there are some less hupeful than hitherto 
with regard to crop prospects, which is 
not to be wondcred at, seeing how per- 
sistently bad weather reports bave been 
in circulation in grain trade ci:cies here 
during the week, Jobbers bave had an ex- 
ceedingly quiet time, orders by mail,about 
their only demand, beir g easily attended 
to. Stock-taking preparations and sort- 
ing out of special | ts for drives have how- 
ever found them occupation, In cottons, 
brown sheetings have moved irregularly 
at late price-, but in bleached goods the 
tendency of prices is upward and the 
following changes have been made: 
Messrs. B. B & R. Knight have advanced 
Fruit of the Loom 44 and 7-8 and stand- 
ard 4-4 bleached cottons jc. per yard, 
and several hundred cases have been sold 
at the advanced figures. Messrs. Grosve- 
nor & Carpenter have advanced Mason- 
ville 4 4 bleached cottons to 83c. Colored 
cottons are in light supply and firm, 
while miscellaneous, such as cotton flan- 
nels, corset jeans, sateens, etc., show no 
change and are in hand-to-mouth de- 
mand only. Print cloths have been in 
better request by printers, and, altho no 
advance in prices hes been made, they 
have an upward look about them; 64x64’s 
are sparingly off+red at 2{jc., and 56x60’s 
at 3gc. per yard. In prints,a new dark 
fancy print offered by the Gloucester 
Manufacturing Company tothe * far off” 
trade at 6c. per yard is the only feature 
of interest. Apart from these dark fan- 
cies scarcely anything has been doing, 
while printed cotton dress goods have 
been bought in small parcels chiefly by 
jobbers. Ginghams and wash dress fab- 
rics are in request for dark dress styles 
only at first hands, but seasonable goods 
have been taken to a moderate extent 
from jobbers. Some attention is paid to 
fall styles of sott wool and worsted dress 
goods with others neglected. In a.l cases 
prices are well maintained and stocks 
conveniently light. In men’s wear wool- 
en goods duplicate orders tor heavy cloth- 
ing woolens are occasionally received 
from points in the interior. The new 
business is insignificant, and as the move- 
ment on account of previous transactions 
is diminishing, a very quiet market has 
been the result. Prices are firm for all 
woolen clothing goods and also for flan- 
nels and blankets. 
FOREIGN GOODS MARKET 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 





For the week. 1889. 1888 
Entered at tne port... $1,971,564 $1,572,115 
Thrown on market... = 1,725,204 My 560,252 

Since Jan, lst. . 
Entered at the port... 64,881,927 59.951, 112 


Tbrown on market... _ 63,674,469 60,414,908 

Importers are chiefly occupied i in prepa- 
rations for the opening of fail trade next 
month and the continued inactivity of 
business just now appears to disturb them 
but little. It is evident that a bigher 
range of prices will be insisted on for fall 
goods and nearly all importations look 
like bringing an advance of seven to ten 
per cent, on Jast year’s values, That buy- 





banks throughout all the Southern States, 


ers will resist tnis rise is nore than prob- 
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able. but importers are quite satisfied that 
they willsecure it being backed up by the 
enhanced cost of raw materials and un- 
hampered by any preponderance of stock. 


~~ READING NOTICES. 











C. B. & Q. 


THE growth of the Chicage, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad is so typical of the growth of the great 
West that we propose to give some little information 
regarding it. 

n 1852 a charter was Fame to build thirty-seven 
tiles of railway from Junction with the Galena and 
Chicago Union K.R. to Mendota,the total cost of which 
was about four millions of dollars,which was the com- 

to 





WE are pleased to call our readers’ attention to the 
advertisement on the last page of the Grand Rapids 
Refrigerator Company, Grand Rapids, dich. A good 
Refrigeraror is a very desirable article, whi'e a poor 
one is adamage tothe purchaser. More than seven 
hundred of the best deaiers in the country are selling 
the Leonard Cleavable Kefrigerators. ‘the Company 
will send further information on request. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tue Union Central, located at Cincinnati, Ohio, of- 
fers particularly desirable inducements to persons 
who wish to obtain endowment benefits at ordinary 
life rates. Their policies «f this character are very 
popular and present many most excellent features. 
The Company during the past ten years has received 
income sufficient from inte est to morethan pay tts 
death clains, m-tured endowmeats, rents aud taxes; 
a most creditable showing indeed. Tue Company 
will be glad to correspond with any one in any part 
country desi: ing life insurance. 

be de at 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 

One of the old residents of Kansas City. Mo., 
Theodore 8S. Case, tor tweive yexrs postmaster, 
bas been for the last few years engaged in 
the reali estate and loan business with much suc- 
ce:s. His long and in'imate knowledge with the val- 
ue ot real estate in that city titly er ables him to loan 
money for Eastera parties with care and discrimina- 
tion. He issues a pamphlet entitieu * fatormation to 
Investors.’ which should be in the hands of every 
person wlo has money to loan and who desires to se- 
cure six to eight per ceut. interest payab.e semt-an- 
nually. 











LAKE GEORGE ASSEMBLY. 
Itsaim three-foid—Recreation, Reason, Religion. 
Queen of American Lakes, thirty miles from Sarato- 
a. Three lectures a week on popular subjects by 
popular m-n. ‘I'wo serviceson Suvdays by popular 
eminent divines—nut a cainp meeting, but camping 
will be permitted. New and o1iginal features. Lots 
jor sale to law-abiding, order-lovinu, Sabbath-keep- 
ing people only. For circulars containing full infor- 
mation, 2nd hovel directury with terms, etc., adaress 
Lake George Assew bly. Lake George, Warren Coun- 
ty, N.Y. Mention this paper. 
—_ 


SECURILY BANK OF MINNESOTA. 

THOUSANDSof the readersof TH INDEPENDENT 
have business relations with the (ar We-t and are 
continualiy sending forward notes tor collection and 
other business matters. They ofien want to know 
the name ot a good, sound, linancial institution to 
whom these wat erscan be sent with safety. Their 
attentio, is culled to the advertisement of the Se- 
curity Bank of M'nnesota which has a capital and 
surplus of $1,250,000 an¢ is prepared to co business 
promptly, satcly and cheaply. 


. es 
EDISON MIMEOGRAPH. 


WHAT is a mimeozraph? It is an apparatus 
ateated by the cel2brated e'ectriciiu, Thomas A. 

ison, for making #8 mans as 3,00 copics from one 
original wiiting, drawing. music, etc. Of type- 
writer letters 1.00 copies can be mace. They are 
coming into almost universal use and are found to be 
exceedingly practical. Every one be omcs his own 
printer. Address A. B. Dick Company, of 15: Lake 
St., Chicago, or 52 Liberty St., New York. for circu- 
larsa d samples. 








_— . S$ 
Our friends will be interested in reading an ad- 
verusement in our financial ¢epartmernt of Messrs. 
Geo, 3. Engle & Co., of Aberdeen, Brown County, 
Dakota. Messrs. George S. Engie & Company lave a 
good business reputation; have been established for 
some time at Aberdeen, and are thuroughiy conver- 
sant with the country. They will be glad to corre- 
spoud with any of our readers, giving them full par- 
ticulars regarding their business and references to 
persons in the East and West. 

sec nS 


ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS. 

MESSRS. DEXTER BROTHERS, of Boston, Mass., 
whose advertisement appears on ‘he last page of this 
paper, are the sole manifaciurers of Dexter bLroth- 
ers, English Shingle stains, which are nuw used so 
largely in covering country houses and with most 
beautiful effect. They add very much to the appear- 
ance of the houss and surroundings, harmonizing 
with the foliage and are less cost.y and more durable 
than paint. Messrs. Dexter Krothers will be glad to 
ma‘ilto any reader of TH&t INIDEPENDENT a package 
of stained boards with fuli information. 

setae te eas ose Restate 
THREE VERSUS SIX. 

A ¥ACT patent ‘'oall investors is the difficulty of 
investing money safeiy in the East to net over three 
percent, Jhe conditions are such in the West, how- 
ever, that six percent. can be safely secured, aud in 
this issue of 1'HEK INDEPENDENT the Mortgage In- 
vestmeut Company.so far as We know the ony invest- 
meat company whose officers are New York City 
men, and weil known to us as among the most 
prominent, successful and conservative business men 
of the city, present their services to our reacers. 
‘They are nea who have piaced their own money in 
their business. They do not offer to loan money for 
Other peopie. but they sell them securities so fully 
approved by themseives that they are willing to 
guaranice the collection of both principal anu in- 

erest. 

The company’s mortgages bear interest payable 
semi-annuaily in New \Lor« City, or. if preferred, in 
other cities in the investors’ own locality. A recent 
Visit to localities in the West, where the Mortgage In- 
vestment Company loans its mouey, has convinced 
usthatthey are among the very vest flelds mm the 
West for that purpose. We became .onvinced of an- 
other fact, anu that is thatthe West is now exceed- 
ingly prosperous, und hat the demand for luans 1s 
becoming uoticeably less and that mortgages are be- 
ing rapidiy reduced and paid oft, 


NEW LANDS. 








One div 
gion of Minnesota, famed wherever known 02 ac- 
ret of its humberless beautiful lakes and purks. 
ese charming lakes contain a great variety of 
ame tish atfording the sportsman fine opportunities 
or testing his skill, while che parks abound with the 
ine road orignally secured from 
ot many millions of acres of tand along 
railway. and now has tor sale about 
f acres of exceilent grain, meadow and 
In aa nostly lying along its line in Minnesota. 
ont ition, the road has securea 400.00 acres of 
i ands in Minpesota—whut are called their in- 
mMity lands. Part of it is in timber and part in 
din this 1s some most excellent 

le a large portion is valuable for 


and stock raising. T 
Special inducements aising e rvad offers 


this offered 


Railway in Minnesota It has also alon 
. u the line 
fe aaroad Many town lots and sites for towns which 
ane Sell at prices enabling one who cared to 
with Boo investment opportunities seidom met 
foun’ eaders of THE INDEPENDENT who desire to 
hew homes in the West in the choi and 


Making homes. ‘ 
excellent fa omes. Probably no greater Me gg Eons 


the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railread Company. Now the company controls 
4,917 miles of railway situated in six different states. 
Aremarkable i act. by the way, isthat no mortgages is- 
sued by the Chicago, Burlington andQuincy have evcr 
been foreclosed. The road runs a direct line trom 
Chicago 1,140 miles to Denver, Colorado, and an al- 
must direct line 1,051 miles to Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Territory. It also hasa line running from St. louis 
to Minneapo is, 593 miles, and has a line from Kansas 
City to Omaha. and branches in all directions to the 
nmber of fifteen or twenty. Ihe road thus man- 
ages to cover the territory between Chicago and 
Denver, east and west, and Minneapolis and st. 
Louis, north and south. This, of course, embraces 
the mest productive farming region in the entire 
United States. Embraced in this area are some of 
the largest rivers in the country, ‘ike the ae iy “w 
Missouriand Platte and many smaller ones. It in- 
cludes the great corn belt and the productive wheat 
regions of Wisconsin, the great mining regions of 
Colorado of gold, silver. copper, lead, coal, etc., some 
of the grandest scenery in the worlae and the most 
stirring and industrious people. The road has 
in constant use about 89 locomotive engines 
and not less than 29,053 cars of all descriptions. 
its gross earnings amount to about thirty five 
millions of dollars a year while its totals liabil- 
ities amount to about two hundred millions of 
dollars with assets of about the same amount. On 
its lines are some ofthe most flourishing towns and 
cities to ve found in the Wert. The Company ac- 

uired. under different actsof Congress, large quan- 
tities of public lands which it has been selling to set- 
tlers,and it now has in Northeastern Colorado and 
Western Nebraska large quantities of as desirable 
jand as can be found in the great West. which it 
offers or sale on most favorable terms. The comple- 
tion of the railroad through Eastern Colorado to 
Cheyenne, te capital of Wyoming, has opened an im- 
mense agricultural area, and already a large populi- 
tion has gonein. A large proportiov of the Govern- 
ment land in most of the counties has beeu entered. 
though this embraces only haif of the sections with- 
in twenty myes south of the Union Pacific, the re- 
mainder being railroad and school lands, which are 
subject to purchase. Very much of the country is 
exceedingly valuab'e for stock and grazing pur- 
poses. There are many streams which furnish 
not only water for stoc jurposes, but good 
water power in addition. Most excellent iand can ve 
purchased at from $3 to $65 an acre. As a general 
rule,the banks of the streams «re covered witha 
fine growth of timber, and ander the law passed 
some years since ty Congress. granting afree claim 
ot 160 acres to every person plantiug «a required num- 
ber of trees, the prospects are that in the near future 
Western Nebraska will show nv lack of timber, and 
the same may be said of the eastern and middle por- 
tion. Tree planting has,in tact,become so general that 
one is hardly ever out of sight of groves of trees, such 
us maple, box elder, walnut, cotton. wood and elms 
Small fruits like strawberries, blackberries and cur- 
rants are grown with great success and graves flour 
ish finely. The most saccessful farmers engage in 
mixed farming and stock raisiug. Crops sre, gen- 
erally speaking, safe and average for corn, from 
thirty-five to fifty bushels per acre. spring wheat 
about twenty-five, oats from thirty-five to forty. 
School-houses have been built in considerable num- 
bers, enough to keep pace with the growth of the 
population, while nearly_all deaominations of 
churches are represented. Eastern Colorado is par- 
ticularly favorable for grazing. This tine of business 
has veen for s°me little time undergoing a cnange. 
the size of the herds bing less than formerly 
The rain-fail is gradually increasing. ‘the soil is a 
rich, dark loam fron three to four feet in deptn, and 
is capable of being tilled for many vears betore 
showing signs o' diminishing. The Chicazo, Burling- 
ton and Quincy rec ‘gnizing the fact that it is not only 
desirable but necessury that the country shouid be 
settled as quickly as possible, very wisely offer t» set- 
tlers most favorable advantages in the purchase of 
their most valuable lands upon lone time at a low 
rate of interest, The Westis growing with au almost 
unprecedented rapiaity and is not only growing in 
fr Pulation. but very rapidly in wealth and culture. 

Ir P.S. Eustis, the General Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, will be pleased to 
furnish any information regarding the Chicavo, Bur- 
lington and Quincy which any reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will take the trouble to ask him. 

WOVEN WIRE FENCE. 

THt McMullen Woven Wire Fence Company, of 
Chicago. 11}., manufacture a very desirable fence of 
woven wire, which needs only to be seen to commend 


itse f toallusers. Itischeapand durable. See ad- 
vertisement in this paper. 


Ridleys’ 


Covering Entire Block. 


GRAND STREET, 


From Allen to Orehard St,, 











NEW YORK. 





DO YOU WANT 
A BARGAIN 


IN 


ANYTHING 


YOU WEAR OR USE? 
VISIT 


RIDLEYS’ 


THIS WEEK. 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 3111-2 T0 321 GRAND ST., 


HOTELS. 











at tertile purt o 
cate tan nt markete should not faiito communi- 
Of the St. Paui, “it okwalter, Land Commissioner 


St. Paul, Minnesota, who will take pl 
: " eas 
ving the fullest infermation upon application. . 





SUMMER BOARD. 
Mrs. Mary A. Brown opens her house to guests June 
2Ath. Delightful location and pl t d 
i of ref ished. Address for cir- 





t r 
oulars and further information cor, Elm St, and Para 
dise koad, Northampton, Mass, 








OUR 75 CENT COLORED SILK. 


We have had unusual success with 
this line of Gros Grains. 

They are {9 i-2 inches wide. have a 
fine cord weave, and are in 40 differ- 
ent, excellent shades. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances they would sell 
for $1 per yard. 

Send for samples ; they will surely 
please you- 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





> V\O—FULLESUITS &'2, 
$3 J AN T en penssot Suits made by 
The Lancaster Clothing Co.. Laucasrer, 
Ohio, famed for excellence and cheapness 
from the atlantic to the Pacific, made to your meas- 
ure; a fit guaranteed or money refunded; 40 elegant 
samples Good Cloth (not trash), linen tape meas- 
ure worth 1l0c.,and_ directions for self-measure sent 
upon receipt of fc. We cansell you better g »edstor 
less money than any city house. See our oircular 
with samples. Always mention this paper. 


GREAT 
Clearing Out Sale 


FOR THIS SEASON. 
New China Straw Mattings 


1,000 Rolls Fancy Mattings, 
40 yards, at $3.50 per Roll, 
500 do,, do., do., ** $4.00 *¢ 66 
1,000 do.,do., do., ** $5.80 * sé 
1,000 do., Extra Fine Fancy Corea 
Mattings, which we guarantee to be 
the best quality imported, at $10.00 
per Roll, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


259 CANALSTREET, 
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Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 

The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


oR a THE 


S)} s RMSTRONG 


S.S Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Without Rubber, 


The elasticity is given by Nickel- 
_ Brass springs, like the well- 
knowa Duplex Ventilated Garter 
tur Ladies, which has given such 
universal! sati«faction, and are rec- 





and Furnishings. 
Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


Bridgeport, Cenn. 


Will send sample pair by Regis- 
tered mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, June 15th, 1889.) 














| eee ne4eeshebcgnn citiicien seh. anne ann 


TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest........-.-....17 @ %5 
apan, vd wv. egy. snoneenane 40 
Young Hyson. 
a ” oo ‘ 
English Breakfast, 9 ‘..scssscsssscclB 





asa 





MOLASSES. 


New Orleans. Fancv New Crop...... . .53 @55 
- Prime toChoice..... 4% 








Porto Rico, Ponce, Uhoice to Fancy ....40 @ié 
English Island..... 5 cede edpwdtewshee --35 @40 
FISH. 

Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, ® bbl. (200 Ibs).... $30 00 
od Sea Coast No. 2 per bbl......... _-— 

Codfish, boneiess, 60 . boxes, @ DP. 61% 
wi in rolls, 35 boxes, ® M......... 53g 

Halibut, Iceiand, smoked, # B...... haere 104% 

Herring, Medium, acaled. @ box. ......... 20 


PROVISIONS. 















a "ee ‘i 640 714 
Ornessep HOGS............ ..... ° 54@ 656 
BOTTER. 

Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs........ ener BB 2 
rime Creamery, tubs........ -- @ 2 
Choice Dairy, tubs......._ ..... aipbbens — @ 18 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs....... 16 @ 18 
Rs: wasecseeceeies nudes mes Fe 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream. small........ .... eet: 12 
= = POO. .cisscse a 1% 
Good Value, about 401b. boxes. . 8g 
SNE SEW ic tnidcceneeesd vaca osc 18 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @ DB ... . ........... 
PCA cars asss aces nanan sarin sehen ca i] 
84 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No.1 per, 100 Ee 


ae. cespenaaas 5 @— 8 
ae Oe — 600 @— 6 
Clover © . ceeded. alas — 55 @— 60 
Clover, Mize@ * ......:. .. —~ 800 @—7 
Straw, No. i rye eee ee —70 @-—— 
ci ii, ll lll eee —d, @— 0 
Straw Oat > gdagin edd —4 @— 55 


MILL FEED. 
We quote 2 bush. bags.) 
6 


a eeees Sake aa $ 60 QS 62 
eX a ere —-55 @— 60 
Midduing, 80 to 100 Ibs... ... ... —H0 @- 0 
Sharps. tine 80 @— 8 
Kye reed..... -—-7 @-— — 
Screenings —55 @-— 8% 





FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Winter Wheat. Strictiy Fancy Roller Patent. 
POS CIID, oivccoc cocee cece 6 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 





Wheat, highest grade.......... He 6 40 
Minn. Spring Wheat, bestgrade............ 6 40 
New Process. fancy Winter Wheat.... 6 15 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat.... . 625 
Pastry White Wheat............ ..... .. 540 
Winter Wheat. Roller Process...... eS . § 60 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 00 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 87 


Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 3 75 


Superiative Graham Flour, bbls......... -.- 6 30 
Superiative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6- 
FPERSds bhaasedchs CitecdTeedeadhoeadee 3 25 
I I Iso sincinan sj atin 00s. bense dans 7 Uo 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT 
No. 2 Speing bamtabibabwes _ me _-— 
No. 2 Red Winter..... aatiees — &hew — 84 
Ungraded * Red.......—— @— ~~ 
Corn: 
SS eer ere -- @-— 
2 ae ae — 424 @ — 4214 
ES Son 7 acscincahewal ws -- @-- 
Se es a odo ksceoeaie --—- @-3 
i Minn 5040 bSns boein —-— @— 35 
SUNS MES os cese avsdeenn —-— @-w 
BRANS: 
Mediums... ... pe dacede weer —— @ 185 
, ae peGatels cases bcumrness -— @ 18 
ER ee 19% @ 200 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, ® bush........ 106 @ 110 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid......... -.-.-14 @14m% 
Weatern, fresh-iaid.............cceese+s 1B4@l4 
Southern...... in whe thdusenatecahaete -- @ 
TE SET Be ee ie -—- @-— 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Durboeys, Per Td. ....0...200 000 aawxantede 8 @10 
Chickens. Phila. Springs. ......... .... 19 @24 
Westen Broilers... ........ pucsetenioas 10 @lé6 
Fowisstate and Western................ WwW @il1 
LL, ETRE A ad — 
DE NOtcdcrcus, Scvatesackyceaasat 15 @20 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes, New Prime. per bbl...... $3 4 @ 5 50 
= (1% @— 


d, Prime per bbl ....... 
Asparagus, prime, per doz.,........ 
Cauliflower. per 1 ......... 








Cabbage, per crate need 74 
Cucumbers, per crate........ Sanh —50 @1 75 
Green Peas. per bag.............. .. —7h @100 
Onions Fi Te as — @300 
String Beans,“ crate.... —% @ —i5 
Tomatoes, oS . 100 @ 2 50 
Turnips, per 100 behs. .._ .... . 200 @3 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Cherries, large, fancy, per lb...... —9 @-11 
Gooseberries, per qt..........--++.. —4 @6 
Huckleberries, N. C. per gf ...... . -4 @-—8 
Strawberries, Del. per qt.........-- —4 @ 
* ersey, —3 @—8 
ee Up-River . —8 @—13 
POAREtS: POP TDiy..cccccces cvccce «- — T@— 8 
PeOnes, POT WD, ..... cececccccses eveeee — 4 @-—7 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Fancy sliced...............+.- oo O-— 
” quarters. : 






D2 
- oe 10 QO 





TYre, copenes sue mateaiats 
VA ’ 10. 
vmusas Sh ee tbe re apne eo 


Bagravers’ TURKEY BO Machinists’ 


Bastcor. Fulton and Dutch Streets N. ¥ 
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Jusurance. 
THE QUESTION OF COST. 


WE have more than once said that the 
person who writes articles on life insur- 
ance for this journal in the year 2000, 
or even in the year 200,000 (if the world 
lasts till then) will be obliged to do what 
we constantly do—restate and re-argue 
the proposition that a doilar cannot be 
paid with Jess than 100 cents. unless it is 
a clipped and muke-believe dollar. That 
person can, if he will, turn back to the 
then musty files and read thse observa- 
tions, which will impress him with a 
sense of the persistent character of 
human nature; for altho the experiment 
of trying to furnish insurance without 
collecting the amount of the insurance 
invariably fails and must fail mankind 
will go on repeating the experiment, as if 
it were untried ard had some probability 
of succeeding, until the pyramids crum- 
ble and the rivers cease to flow. The 
wasteful process of crumbling and renew- 
ing in these attempts goes along now; we 
no more exprct to stop it than we expect 
to see the universal sway of brotherly 
love brought in by all the excellent talk 
of pulpit and press. Ali that can be ex- 
pected is to hold the evil somewhat in 
check and to aid, in some slight and in- 
appreciable degree, the slow progress of 
the world toward a higher plane which 
is certain to be reached, at what date no 
man can say. So we keep at it, and 
cannot be released from the duty of keep- 
ing at it. 

The reason, of course, is that this ques- 
tion of cost is the foundation one and 
the dividing line in life insurance. Ev- 
evybody wants and expects the principal 
sum to be paid, and no organization con- 
fesses to the smallest uncertainty whether 
it willbe. Even if the promise of pay- 
ment is not specifically made, the con- 
tract is not read; or, if read, it is not 
clearly understood ; or a verbal promise 
or a vague ** of course” expectation is ac- 
cepted as sufficient. Whatever the age or 
youthfulness, or the resources or the emp- 
tiness, of the promising organization; 
whatever the wording of the promise, 
detinite or indefinite; whatever the 
amount charged, be it large or small— 
every document written upon a life is in- 
surance, one with another alike, in the 
estimation of the holders. Yet, lest we 
be confronted with previous statements 
on record thatthe holders would gladly 
exchange their * certificates” (cosc not 
reckoned) for the policies of any substan- 
tial company, let it be noted that there is 
no contradiction; for, as far as that can 
be safely said in general which nobody 
can know by actual inquiry, the holders 
of assessment certificates are in a certain 
-uncertain mood about them. Doubtless 
some have intelligence and comprehen- 
sion enough to rate the thing at its value 
as a mere temporary cover, on which they 
will take their chance of being among the 
first to call for the ‘ innings,” or they 
think it will answer the purpose until they 
are better able to pay for a better protec- 
tion; but to the mass it is an insurance 
which in some undefinable way is coming 
out all right, while yet, if their attention 
were challeng2d by an offer to exchange, 
they would gladly take assets and sight 
in lieu no assets and faith. 

The cost, as was said. is the dividing 
line. Nobody denies that itis a sharp and 
clear one. The level-premium plan is too 
costly, or the as-essment is too cheap; or 
else there is a medium point which is just 
righe. 

Just now the societies are with one ac- 
cord circulating an alleged complete and 
unanswerable dem »nstration that the com- 
panies always have been and still are charg- 
ing a grotesquely unnecessary premium. 
Tos demonstration is statistical, purport- 
ing to compure the premiums in various 
years with the death claims paid, and de- 
ducing therefrom how very much less 
wouid have doneall tue work. These fig- 
ures come fro.n an uatrustworthy source; 
yet.udmuitting thein correct, the conclu- 
sion by no means follows necessarily, for 
the toings compared must have a real re- 
lat.on to each other be’ore any just infer- 
ence can bedrawn. However, if thecom- 





panies are collecting, in the mass, more 
than is needed, they must be doing so in 
each individual case; so let us test it by 
some simple figures: 





b “Ss a. : 
; gs ef 38 8 
& <Be 33 98 £3 £4 
< EBS ou 2 So 
esd £o 8 2 ag <5 
ag a ak 4 = 
z x Qe f 
25 $18 18 88.8 16.2 $25 77 $19 89 
30 20 85.8 14.7 28 32 22 70 
35 22 22 81.8 13.2 81 44 26 38 
40 25 28.2 11.8 85 44 31 30 
45 28 56 24.5 10.5 40 81 37 97 
50 83 33 20.9 9.1 47 84 47 18 
55 40 17.4 7.6 51 72 59 91 
60 50 14.1 5.9 70 92 77 6 





Column 2 is computed on the assump- 


tion that everybody will live to be just 80. 
Column 8 is the actual “ expectation” 
table for insured lives. Column 4 is the 
time wich this expectatior falls short of 
a survival to 80. Coluan 5 is the premi- 
um required if each person fulfi'led his 
expectation, as in column 3; and Column 
6 1s the actual premium charged. Com. 
paring columns 2 and 6, it appears that the 
companies really are rather extortionate, 
especially upon the older entrants, and so it 
looks as if the assessment society statistics 
and conclusion referred to may be sound. 
But the companies will interpose the ob- 
jection that it is quite too liberal to as- 
sume that ev rybody is going to survive 
til 80, and common observation shows 
that people do aie at younger ages; so we 
think that even the loudest assatiant of 
the companies will have to forego judging 
tnem by this particular comparisen. No- 
body ve: tures to dispute column 8; so let 
us compare column 5, deduced from that 
by simple division, with column 6. Here 
it appears tnat—+t xcept at tue oldest ages, 
at which bardly anybody insures at all— 
the premium is actually less than the 
**expectation” calls for. Of course, some 
live beyond their expectation; but some 
fall very short of it. Of course, there is 
interest to come in; but there are ex- 
penses to come out. 

On the whole, we cannot see any very 
marked excess of rates indicated here. 
[By the way, for the benefit of such Actu- 
aries as Mr. J. H. Durland, let it be un- 
oerstuod that we do not suppose premium 
tables are calculated directly from expec- 
tation in such a simple way.] But to 
show the extent of the fault and allow 
others to see it larger if they can, the 
tabie may stand. 

> —____-_——- 


“LOCKING THE STABLE-DOOR.” 


THE Home Provident Safety Fund As- 
sociation of New York—collapsed or 
transferred to a Kentucky concern not 
known to be any better—is another of the 
stables which the state locks, by an offi- 
cial examination and action, after the 
horse is gone. The victims are secured 


and “done”; their money has been 
wasted or pocketed; the thing can go oa 
no longer; the mischief is done—then the 
state comes along, views and pokes at 
the remains, pronounces the odor unmis- 
takably that of decomposition, and locks 
the door. 

The official examination is before us, in 
a small pamphlet, and we do not feel sure 
that the society’s remains were worth the 
cost of printing it. However, here it is. 
It tells us that members are required to 
pay $3 per $1,000 of benefit for run- 
ning expenses; $10 on each $1,000 of 
benefit for the Safety Fund; one dollar 
annually per $1,000 of benetit, for the 
Pension Fund; “ and for the payment of 
henefits on account of death or disability 
such sums, in assessments graded accord- 
ing to age, as may be called for by the 
management.” If it were likely to be of 
any use, we might here express anew huw 
strange it is that whereas when people are 
buying merchandise for immediate deliv 
ery and any cash advances are asked tor 
they make inquiry about the responsibi 
lity of the parues with whom they are 
dealing, and they always insist upon an 
exact statement of the price, they will 
unhesitatingly enter into contracts for 
life insurance, to be paid pernaps forty 
years later, not only without the least in- 
quir about the responsibility of the par- 
tres but without requiring to know the 
price. They will buy insurance for fu- 
ture delivery, of anybody, and will agree 
lo pay that anybud),in advance, what- 
ever he demands. It does sometimes 
seem astho prople somehow lose their 
usual wits and become children, or less 
bright than bright chiudren, when they 
come to deal with in-ur . nce, 

However, thisis atamuiar phenomenon 
—let it pass. We nme xt read in the report 
—aud without sui prise, since it 18 wvari- 
ably repotteu sv in cases of this nature— 
that *' all of the moneys contributed for 
the payment of expenses have been used 
jor that purpose, 1\OGETHER WITH CONSID- 
KRABLE SUMS TAKEN FROM THE OTHER 
FUNDS.” ine Mu:tuary and Safery and 
Resei ve funds are ** never” to be toucned 
lor ¢Xprnses—but they somehow are 
touchea. [Soin the Muuual Benefic Life 
Assoviation of America, which, by the 








way, still exhibits those peculiar shades 
on its windows. } 

The Safety and Pension funds in the 
Home Provident unitedly form the Re- 
serve Fund, and ‘‘ should have been” de- 
posited with a Trust company as fast as 
received. Only a little more than one- 
half has been so deposited. The examin- 
ers find $7 386 due on death claims, with 
assets of $294 cash and a $4,000 note of N. 
D. Morgan, dated December 31st, 1885. 
** From this it would appear that the asso- 
ciation is insolvent.” One would con- 
clude so, especially as there are also $22,- 
000 of death claims. 

Mr. N. D. Morgan was once at the head 
of the North America Life; in this society 
he has figured as Managing Director. 
while bis son-in-law, J. W. Merrill, once 
an officer of the North America, has been 
President of this. We desire not to speak 
of Mr. Morgan without harshness, but 
this should be his last appearance 1n con- 
nection with life insurance, unless in the 
subordinate and honest capacity of repre 
sentative of some respectable company. 


NET VALUATIONS. 


THE Weekly Underwriter has performed 
a work of public service in preparing a 
summary review of the thirty years of 
life insurance in the United States. As 
it remarks, the work was difficult, and is 
constantly becoming more so. * ‘* Dead 


insurance companies do not always leave 
even a tombstone with an epitaph”; and 
there 1s a scarcity of trusty information, 
official reports and otherwise, which in- 
creastsS with time, increases also as the 
search is carried backward, and is ap- 
preciated only by those (with whom tbe 
writer is includ+d) that attempt to do 
work of this sort. Upon the first page of 
this review—which we have not time, this 
week to go into—we notice the remark 
that the old Interpational ‘* was the first 
victim in this country, of a net valua- 
tion,” that the American Mutual was 
the second, *‘and since that time that 
improper application of mathematics to 
lite insurance has counted its victims by 
the score.” As the present writer, in 
other journals as well as in this, has in 
past times earnestly opposed the net-val- 
uations monstros ty, this bit of reminis 
cence touches him. 

But what is a ** net valuation”? Very 
few gather any meaning from this tech- 
nical term, but it is simply explained. 
A life in-urance company has outstand- 
ing a mass of contingent contracts, all 
requiring to be paid in the future (unless 
meanwhile discontinued), and of course 
it has not on hand anything like the 
money for this payment; the dispropor- 
tion 1s perhaps 4 or 5 tol. But it has 
some money, and will receive much more 
in the interim; money on hand and to be 
received will also earn interest. There is 
in every case a sum, which, with the fu- 
ture premiums, all improved at a certain 
rate of interest, will be eneugh for all the 
future payments as required. Of course, 
it makes an enormous difference what 
rate of interest is assumed, and the de- 
cline of interest is the principal reason 
why ‘‘dividends” are not, and cannot 
again be what they once were. But the 
**net valuations”? Well, there is a ‘‘net” 
or ‘*mathematical” premium, which is 
calculated as enough to meet death 
claims; this is ‘‘ loaded,” as the phrase is, 
with a percentage to cover expenses. 
For a rougn illustration (not accurate in 
proportion), suppose the ‘‘ net” premium 
is 80 cents, and 20 more are ‘** loaded” 
on for expenses. Is it not perfectly plain 
that when the law assumes that the com- 
pany is going to receive only 80 cents in- 
stead of the actual 100 cents. the result is 
that the company must have on hand a 
much larger sum than is really needed or 
be technically insolvent? The higher or 
the lower your interest rate the less or 
the more you need to have at the start; 
the more or the less you are going to re- 
ceive, the less or the more you need have 
now. The law virtually assumes that the 
company is not to receive any ** loading” 
whatever. It would be no more contrary 
to fact and would be no worse in the 
nature of the result, to assume that there 
will be no interest receipts. Obviously, 
the law virtually bases itself upon a lie; 
of course no good can come, and assuredly 
none;has come from such a start. 











INSURANCE. 
THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every pelicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
varticipate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
con*ains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 











DNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Company invites attention to its al * 
cies ‘soued on the —— 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with Suture Al 
dowment benefit atordinary Life Rute 

For more than 10 + the income from _- = has 
more than paid all Death Claims, Matured Endow. 
ments, Rents and Taxes. 

The Company’s Death Rate has been the lowest, 
continuously, and its Iaterest Rate the highest of any 
regular Life company in the United States. 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, Pres E P MARSHAL“, Sec 
OFFICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1888 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 188 «+» $3,965,168 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, |8¢8, 6 s80cdencne: convces 1,388,288 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................+++ $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1888, to Sist December, 188,.... coeees $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same 

Ns iidts citina shiieeaciigtitenaeined $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

peuses.. ° “xe 687,287 98 
The Company hes the follow ing Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,00000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

EE Bs. pa cnactansenen asenesusinannte 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
ee 


ccc estcininssonn $12,167,986 34 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of rorty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 18x88, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and after Tuesday,the seventh of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL. 
W 4H. H. MOORE JAMEs G. DE FOREST, 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICGH 
JAMES LOW. DENTON SMITH 
WM. STURGI ) FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L RIKEK, 

MUD OR A NSON W. HARD 


LiEs. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BE 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 





wi LLIAM .WSBB, IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
LLIAM E. DODGE, GEOKGE H. MACY, 
EORGE BLISS, AW RENCE TURNURE, 
C. iAN AL P. BRO ’ 
OHN D HE L, NICHOLS, 


WLETT. GEORGE 
ouacia 4 By RDETT,GUSTAV AMSINCK. 
HENRY E. Me of WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
SSELL H. HOADLEY. 


JOHN Dy seme. Aepitent. 
W. H- H. KE, Vice-President, 
Vien B resident. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 





: . 24,538.45 
SPS BI Litres Lt? LSSS. $19,228 S98 93 
$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE BN DOW MENT policies are is- 
onl = the life rate 
Bam al Cash istributions are paid upon all 
pa. 


4 policy has indorsed thereon the cash surreD- 
der and pald-up insurance values to —_ the in- 
sured is entitiea by the Massachcetts Statu 

Pamphie’s, rates and values for any age Season ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 


BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
JOs, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8, F.TRULL, Secretary. 
W™. B. TURNER. Aaat. Sec 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





oink ditivichinddiysinwwsie $4.804. $} 0 
tPA BILiviEs “eae AR ERIN, 4.273.939 73 44 93 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard@)..... "$793,04> 3,049 51 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
panel by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
“ W ANDERSON. Gen Se't- 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1889. 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





1829. 


Oy Tt ee ee PR 400.000 00 

Insurance Reserve.......... 0 -sssee 1,774,264 4 

Ms te oo —_ DOVERIER.« 005 bese 63.210 5B 
UNE) ei BOE 945,525 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1860) weyers $3,202,902 49 


Or¥TC 
OK w. McALLISTER, Preside: 
ANCIS P. STEEL, Vice- i y 
EZRA T. ACRESSO N, SA MUE EL MW ahcretary. 
Secretary. As ‘sti 


Agency Departmen 
Gnvnds F, ReEGER, Manager. 
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June 20, 1889.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(809) 25 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888, 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 











4. cpadint > chebelaindns: oh rene miena dl <abbekiih-svneiins otiie $7,275,301 63 
Surplus at four per CeENt.... 2.2.2... . cece eee eee eee eeeereceees anes eeeterene oe 7,940,063 63 
Cain 5506 4 590060. 0:d0'-v 0s peeebeb edeens onde phen bance “Soebneeee #1,645,622 11 
WRMNOEEE BM DRED 2... ccceccccccccccccesscer cess woeecsvecesorecoceree e- sapanecsee - 158,369 
NG CED DOU. cc ccccc iccccccccetece. ceccss S60CCRSEs besee  cosvencd . 17,426 
WeGheS WFIGGER. .. 0.0. cccccccccccccccccrccccccccccns cocessesesee coos sescecsoess 32,606 
Increase during year 10,301 
Risks assumed............. * #103,214,261 32 
Increase during yea 3 756,792 - 
Be PTT EE TOOTTTTT TTL LITTTTTTT TTT CLT TTT LT . ° 
= Beewense GUrIME FOR... .ccocecccoccccccccccccccessecescsecvccsccces soovcees $54,496,251 85 
Receipts from all sources............... cnadaksdcoenae ebaguancedtaest iveetanewety $26,215,932 52 


Increase during year.. $3,096,010 06 
nists no dined chdwa anne tadeaswéaebe\ Nien ee eaeke re serare cas $14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Miia a MOTE ARIOS. .... 00s cccccccce ces ccccese PrvevriecWecasawenVoud beeadees Wears #49,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities. ...............200. ccccccc cree rece ccccceceeens $48,616,704 14 
Beal Estate and Loans Om Coblateral. ... ......cccccscccscccccccccvcvccccsccccccce $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest...............:essccceeeeceees 82,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Ete................-.+- #83, 248, 172 46 


126,082, 153 56 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
~ A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 





From the Surplus above e stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
ees $34,681,420... ........ $351.789,285.........+-.94,743,771 
DE cttansdvenetine TG cseenneescs Ut 5,012,634 
SARS rc tk rr 393,809.2038......00-00. 5,643,568 
RARE ah oe ae BON Es c06sccccees GR I os bo seccecse 6,294,442 
Petcvesee 6664060 pe ere eee 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, |LEWIS MAY, RORERT SEWELL, | Hen NRY H. RoGeks, 
LucIU* ROBINSON, \CLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|J¥ 0. W. AUCHINCLOBs, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HtNRY W. SMITH, CHARLES RK. HENDERSON, TH*ODOKE MORFORD, 
GsorGet 8. Cok, ROBERt OLYPHANT, |\GEORGE BLISS WILLIAM BA Bouce, 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, pores W. PucKHAM, 
JAMES UC. HOL' EN Jos. T monrees. . HOBART “ ERRICK, 
HERMANN C, VON Post, |DUDLEY OLCO we P. Dixon, 


PResTON B. PLUM 
WILLIAM D. W ASH BU LN 
STUYV:SANT FISH, 


ALSXANVER H. KICE, FR *#DERIC C ROMWELL. ROBERT A. GRANNITSS, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD 
F, RATCHFORD STARR, JULI .N T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C, MILLER, CHARLES E. MITLIER 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS......ccccccce soose Vice-President. 
ISAAO PB. LLOTD. .cccccccoccccccvcccccoes 2d Vice-President. 
WEEE J Baie cceccrwscessiececssscsseses Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 4. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WY. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRFD. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Y, Manager. 
GEO. W. — — Gen’l Agent. | WM. SEXTON, —ae Manager. 


FFICE, 
174 La Salle “Street, Chicago. 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 


Bay neh epnaat JANUARY Ist, 1889. 











Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard... soccc <s STBA ABS 08 ; 819,454 96 
Unsettled Losses and other claims ............-......+ 95'025 03) 

vet Surplus over Capital and ait Liabilities Lise érmen xoeatineiiiihees aap bakaaeiadae 507,126 20 

TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889..........0.cccccceees $2,326,581 16 





Maximum Security. —__—— Minimum Cost. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money 


companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost cf level premium insurance on the on 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospcetus or call in person. 


NIAGARA 


e {usurance Company, 
135 BROADWA new York, 
CROANIZED 1% 
h Semi- Annual (toe dy "tet lst; 1889. 


from any of the old 
and, and the insecu 











INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 











Cann CAPIT 0,000 00 | Life In 
Reserve a A. in labiliti ‘ . nget4 ads pheremyer eer wmpeny 
a seg aie 379.540 26 OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Assets.... . rbitbs aianekwemaiboman’ $2.360,1 35 37 37 





Policy-holders in this Compan LIF ND NT 
y have increased Protec- 
om tion under ine ee rye of pe, E and E OWME POLICIES. 
W YORK 8 FUN LAW, For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
i NOTMAN, President. or the agen ‘ies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
rn G. . Anat. Sac St.. Boston: 512 Walnut st.. Philadel pbia. 


, WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 


tage over those of all 
other companies. in Non- 
torteitsele dividends to 
eep their policies in 
ferce. 
See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 











‘ae ASSETS, oie Ist. 1889...... Sas 
THOS. H, MONTGOMERY, President. 














THE 23th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
e For the Year Ending December 31st, 1888. 














AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETS, JANUARY Ist, 1888........000.....++ -$79,207,955.46 


Income. 


Fee ereereeereeeres 


Premiw 
Interest, F Rents, ete... 






85 
bar ttre $26,958,977.50 
$106,256,983.06 





Disbursements. 


ABocccoce Crccgegeogetecocce 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments... 4,658,361.58 


Claims by Death and Matured Endowmen - $7,228,095.68 





Total patd Policy-holders..s...vss00.000000 $1 ay 


Dividend on Capital. . o epoccoesoreceososeneses 7,000.00 
Commissions, dvertising, Postage an and Exchange..............sssses esse 2,785,501.57 
Expenees, State, County and City Taxes......ecsccccccecsceseses 2,152,947.12 16,820,906.18 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888 .......+-++-.$89,42 7,026.92 


. Assets, 
Bonds and M Mertenaes. , 
Real Estate, inclu ng ‘the’ ‘Equitable “Buildings “and purchases under 








See GUUNIINEL . .. . 5.0 scsvenses-cccsaenteabescesephe coun 1 156. 
United States Stocks, State Socks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and stnecmniiie 

eet. oe. et aa Reagan esseeee. 984,398,598.95 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, nae 825,000.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, inclu yp ee 


foreclosure of mo: 






6,747 282.81 
5,849,342. 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value.. 
Interest and Rents due and accrued....... ecvceccvece 
Premiums, deferred and in transit............. 


Total Assets, December 31, 1888... cian vinctaa Seeumanien 


I hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the aatinen 
accounts described in this atement, I find the same tobe true and pane 
as stated. JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptrolie. 





Total Liabzlitees, including legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)...... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 20,794,715.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as ted) by Policies i lass, i 981, 782.1 
Of which the eopestion contributed (as pon ann | by Policies in aah ie eis oes Io 


We certify to the correctness of the above ~~ the reserve and surpl 
From thie surplus the usual dividends will be made v on 





@EO. W. PHILLIPS, 
7. @. VAN C18, | Aatwaries. 


New Assurance written tt 1888 vere sovsase. seve $15 3193395 35¢ 
Total Outstanding A SSUrAnce......vvswseseeseerees: 549,216,126. 
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- Old and Young. 


TIME, TIRELESS TRAMP. 
BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 





O TimE, thou running tramp so fleet, 
If thou would’st only lag awhile! 
1 pause to ease my weary feet 
And thou hast sped a mile. 


How long a journey may I take 
With thee’ Is life but just one stage ? 
Our next inn death? New life the break 
Of duwning age on age? 


This globe thou sawest in the prime, 
When molten, candent from the hand 

Of Jah: and when hoar cosmic rime 
Englassed the glacial land. 


Millenial eons round, like flowers, 
Thou must have known in budand bleom; 
And secular days from crescent powers 
Waning to sunless gloom. 


Didst chat with Luna ere she grew 
So chastely sad and ghostly cold 

About her fairness ere she knew 
The wrinkle of growing old ? 


Art come to age’s memory yet? 
Wilt gossip of thine earliest days ? 
The middle countless years forget 
And sing us primal lays? 


A hundred thousand springs eclipse 
In blank forgetfulness. Retrace 
Some million stades, and on thy lips 

And round thy youthful face 


Let speak the word, let shine the light 
That sang and shone when stars were 
born! ; 
Wert thou Beginning’s eremite 
Unwed, alone, forlorn ? 


How old wert thou when Adam played 
With Flora and the Fauus and Pan; 
What time throned Jah from lustrous 
shade, 
Spake music unto man ? 


Beyond do vaster oceans roll? 
How long canst thou expect to be ? 
Time for body, Eternity for soul, 
Hast reached maturity ? 


Thou seem’st a Jack-o’-lantern thought, 
E’er dancing over seas of fern, 

Fitful, afeard of getting caught, 
And dark when thou should’st burn. 


Did God exhale thee while he slept, 
The very vapor of his breath, 

That, breath of Life, thou yet hast kept 
The Elfin-ness of Death ? 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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A DESECRATED MEMORY. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 











BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 
Part II. 
REGINALD’s will of course carried the 

day, and on the following afternoon all 

the old ladies of Meadowville assembled 

under the shade of Miss Araminta’s beau- 

tiful old oaks on her front lawn, if one 

might dignify by that name the sleping 

ground stretching from the front door to 

the gate, and covered with short, coarse, 

stubbly country-grass never mowed more 

than twice the entire summer through. 

Reginald had coaxed Miss Araminta’s 
carriage rug from her (a brilliant blood- 
red robe which she only used on state 
occasions, spending the rest of the year 
in airing it on her back piazza), and hav- 
ing spread this inthe most comfortable 
spot of combined shade and breeze that 
he could find, he threw himself pictur- 
esquesly down upon it in an attitude of 
enviable ease, smiling affectionately at 
each of the gentle old dames in turn as 
they drew their conglomeration of chairs 
into a circle around him, and peered at 
him through expectant, pleased spectacles. 
They were not at all used to sitting out- 
doors inthis way. No one of them had 
ever before had the inspiration to take a 
chair farther than to the porch. So what 
with the novelty of the procedure and 
the nature of the entertainment, they 
felt excited and fluttered from the outset. 
Only Miss Araminta, being the cleverest 
and having the coolest head of them all, 
was able to preserve her usual calm, tho 
even she rather overdid it, thus betraying 
that it was with an effort that she main- 
tained it. Miss Ann sat behind Reginald, 
somewhat hidden from general sight by a 
friendly shrub, her head bent very low 





and a feeling of desperate strangeness 
upon her. She fel; that it would have 
been easier to hear her story read on the 
spot where it had happened. It could not 
sound natural anywhere else. Miss Ara- 
minta, coming out strongly in her charac- 
ter of critic was, naturally, next to Regi- 
nald, the most conspicuous figure im the 
small audience, and sat leaning forward 
with head stiffly erect, and wearing an 
impressive benignity of aspect intended 
to convey fullest encouragement to the 
young author. 

But Reginald was not timid by nature, 
and did not show himself in the very 
least bashful or nervous under the present 
trying ordeal. He ligbtly turned over the 
leaves of his manuscript, smiling approv- 
ingly to himself as certain lines here and 
there caught his appreciative eye; then 
threw back his head to toss his black 
locks from his forehead, struck a still 
more artistic pose, smiled around with 
impartial and indulgent amiability, and 
began to read in resonant, dramatic tones 
that gave immense effect to even his most 
commonplace periods. 

The story opened with a grandiose de- 
scription of the house at Ithaca where 
Miss Ann had met her fate. Upon this 
description, Reginald lavished the riotous 
wealth of a youthful and undaunted im- 
agination, ransacking the entire known 
world for one luxury after another, till 
for profuse and daring magnificence 
there was not a palace in the *‘Arabian 
Nights” to compare with it. The little 
oid ladies almost stopped breathing for 
wonder and delight, and Miss Araminta 
gave low grunts of approval such as 
might be expected from an intellectual 
member of the porcine family, finding 
itself suddenly immersed knee-deep in a 
troughful of swelling metaphors, high- 
sounding, bombastic phrases, and an over- 
spreading flood of tumuituous, foamy 
adjectives. ; 

‘* Attention !” she said, authoritatively, 
raising a mittened forefinger like a 
freckled exclamation-point. ‘‘There is 
nothing like it in Richardson, nor Gold- 
smith, nor in that new writer Thackeray; 
no, nor in all dear Mrs. Opey. Atten- 
tion !” 

Miss Ann looked more and more be- 
wildered as Reginald’s sentences rolled 
along. Her cousin’s house, as it stood 
out sharply defined in her memory against 
a golden background of happiness, had 
fewer windows and only one piazza, and 
as to domes, turrets and broad marble 
terraces, there had been nothing of that 
sort about it atall. It was a thoroughly, 
comfortable house, she recollected and to 
her mind its best carpets, with their big 
bunches of vivid and perfectly recogniza- 
ble flowers strung together with gurlands 
of lively green, were pleasanter to the eye 
and to the foot than such mosaic fluors 
as Reginald described, covered over with 
loose rugs to an extent that must make it 
a marvel if one could walk there without 
tripping. It was queer to hear of a 
splashing fountain inside the house; it 
struck her as peculiarly out of place there 
as the village pump would have been; 
and she felt sure that Cousin Josiah would 
never have had one there to spatter harm- 
fully over all his beautiful velvet chairs. 
And as to Cousin Betsey, she would have 
had a fit to see those gorgeous embroidered 
cushions that Reginald spoke of thrown 
80 promiscuously abroad and would have 
picked them up and covered them with 
calico in less than no time; for wealthy 
tho she was, Cousin Betsey was never 
given to any foolishness, Miss Ann remem- 

bered, even tho she did use her silver 
forks every day, and had two silk dresses, 

Miss Ann had still more difficulty in 
recognizing her cousins themselves in 
Reginald’s ideal portraits, which seemed 
to her something like those of royal per- 
sonages in court attire. However, she 
realized that it might not bave sounded 
quite well in the story had Reginald 
depicted the real Cousin Josiah’s usual 
work-day coat of yellow nankeen and his 

wife’s queer habit of never doing her 

hair until dinner-time, always wearing a 
sun-bonnet in the early morning to con- 
ceal her head, as well as that other odd 
way she had of drawing un felt slippers 





over her ordinary shoes when she went 


up-stairs, lest her soles should scratch the 
polished wood. Miss Ann was glad on 
the whole that she had not described the 
worthy pair more exactly to her boy. 

Then she gave a great start. Reginald 
was telling of some one whom he called 
Lancelot Stuyvesant, some one straight 
and lithe as ayoung forest tree, with hair 
fine and flossy and golden as a girl’s, with 
a smile sweet as avy siren’sand with eyes 
bluer than a midsummer sea when the 
morning sun is on it. It was her lover, 
Hiram Jones. She could see him dis- 
tinctly in every word as Reginald went 
on. Her simple child-like soul leaped 
back across all the years and she looked 
in his beautiful face once more and loved 
him again for his exceeding comeliness. 
See was glad Reginald had not called him 
by his name. It was considerate of Regi- 
nald, she thought. She could hardly 
have borne it had he pronounced aloud 
before this little gaping world of hers, 
that sacred name that all these long years 
through had never crossed her lips save 
when she was on her knees with only 
God to hear. She looked at the hand- 
some, animated, self-conscious boy with 
eyes suffused with a grateful mist. 
Suddenly Reginald threw himself half 
over toward her. 

** And now,” he cried, with a theatrical 
flourish of his hand in her direction— 
‘‘and now, ladies, permit me to intro- 
duce my Cousin Ann—my Cousin Ann as 
she should have been at the ravishing age 
of eighteen.” 

‘* Eighteen?” echoed Miss Ann, in sur- 
prise. *‘ But Regie, dear, you know I was 
twenty-seven that summer. I told you 
so.” 

‘*Never mind,” answered Reginald, 
smiling; ‘‘ I must have you younger than 
that, or the story won’t godown. Why,a 
woman is already an old maid at twenty- 
seven. Nobody would believe Lancelot 
could have fallen in love with you at that 
age. I'll wager anything that the real 
Lancelot never guessed you to be half so 
old, or it would have taken all the ro- 
mance out of him on the spot.” 

‘*Quite right—quite right,” interposed 
Miss Arminta, decisively. ‘‘ Juliet was 
but fourteen.” 

‘*T have called you Nanette,” continued 
Reginald, still smilling at Miss Ann with 
condescending exuberance of affection. 
** Pretty, ixen’t it? I don’t doubt your 
Lancelot found some such softened pet- 
name for you too. The tender passion is 
altogether unreconcilable with anything 
so hideously uncompromising and up and 
down as Ann.” 

‘*But Iwas always called Ann—just 
Ann,” Miss Ann murmured, shrinking 
back a little. ‘‘ My parents said tliere 
was no more sense in giving a childa 
nickname, than in calling a table a tub, 
or a house a horse, and they chose a good 
easy name for me,so that everybody 
could spell it. Father’s name was Elipha- 
let, and it had gone hard with it. I 
should not know myself as Nanette.” 

Aud she sighed softly to herself, listen- 
ing with pained attention to the detailed 
fascinations of this dark-browed, velvet- 
eyed maiden whom Reginald was so bold- 
ly putting in her lawful place. He glanced 
up once at Miss Araminta. 

**T had to make Cousin Ann, dark, you 
know,” he explained, in an easy under- 
tone. ‘** You understand the exigencies 
of the case. Love follows a natural law 
of contrasts. J, for instance, when /love, 
from the very nature of things, can only 
lose my heart to a blonde—a blonde of the 
fairest type.” 

He tossed back his waving black locks 
with a conceited gesture. Miss Araminta 
said ‘* Shucks !” but with a strikingly in- 
dulgent intonation, and all the other little 
old ladies, sitting bold-upright in stiff dis- 
comfort on the edges of their chairs, with 
their cloth gaiters tucked upon the rungs, 
out of the way of any possible damp, 
smiled knowingly around on each other, 
as much as to say that this was a subject 
they could perfectly well understand, 
even without personal experience of it; 
and Miss Ann, leaning back more and 
more out of sight, listened silently while 
Reginald proceeded with an account of 
the courtship. It gave her a dull pain at 





ought to have been 80 radically different 
from what she was, before Hiram could 
have loved her. 

So Reginala’s story went on to tell how 
Nanette was suddenly summoned home 
to her father’s deathbed, and how Lance- 
lot, as he lifted the weeping girl into the 
magnificent equipage that was to bear her 
away, had but time to whisper in her ear 
a promise couched in the utmost elo- 
quence of passion, to the effect that he 
would follow her to the very ends of the 
earth, if need be, to win her for his own; 
and then as she was whirled away, giving 
him one all-revealing look as she went, 
he retired to pace the secluded avenues of 
the extensive park wherewith Reginald, in 
tine disregard of town taxes, had endow- 
ed the Prendergast mansion,dwelling with 
love’s enraptured fancy upon the memory 
of his beluved’s graces, and picturing to 
himself over and again the romantic little 
sylvan nest in which so fair a flower must 
dwell,and where, as soon as decency 
would allow, he should follow to find and 
claim her. 

The scene then changed abruptly from 
Ithaca to Meadowville, beginning” with 
Lancelot’s sensations, when, stepping out 
of the lumbering old stage,he found him. 
self in the heart of the httle village, and 
walked up its one street to the small, 
square, log-like house of his beloved. No, 
surely this was not Meadowville that Reg. 
inald was describing now—this dull, dis. 
mal, stagnating, hideous little spot, re. 
pellantly primitive and out-of-date, bare 
of all that makes the charm of lesser 
places, denuded of every grace, every 
embellishment, every extenuating or pal- 
liative accessory! Surely this—this was 
not Meadowville—their dear, quiet, home- 
like, reposeful Meadowville! 

A gasp of astonishment went around 
the circle. What on earth did Reginald 
mean? 

He looked about him, brightly, quite 
unconscious of the unresponsiveness of 
their faces. ‘‘My Lancelot is a New 
Yorker, you know, one of the high-step- 
ping, old Dutch families. One can just 
fancy how it would strike a swell like 
that, accustomed to the topcream in - 
everything, to be suddenly let down with- 
out warning into skim-milk Meadow- 
ville !” 

There was no reply, not even from Miss 
Araminta. The light had suddenly gone 
out of every face. Each little old lady 
sat more painfully erect than ever, with 
eyes carefully averted from Reginald and 
her neighbors. Some looked at the trees. 
Some studied the ground. Ochers gazed 
steadily off at the horizon; but no one 
looked at any oneelse. Miss Araminta 
grew a dark rebellious red, but compressed 
her lips sternly. As critic, was she not 
bound to disregard the misleading voices 
of any purely personal emotion? 

Reginald, however, was too much ab- 

sorbed to notice anything uuusual in the 
silence, and he went on to describe Nan- 
ette’s house as it first struck the lover's 
bewildered vision, the hopeless common- 
placeness of its exterior, the oppressive, 
annihilating ugliness of the pitiful little 
parlor into which the lordly young aris- 
tocrat, clad like a prince, was ruthles-ly 
ushered by a loud-voiced, coarse-featured, 
red-armed, familiar-mannered and alto- 
gether intolerable waiting maid. Miss 
Ann grew gray about the lips as she lis- 
tered. And now in came Nanette to receive 
her lover—Nanette in her every-day dress, 
the low-necked, long-sleeved, sunflower- 
patterned frock of daguerreotype memo 
ry. Was Reginald only portraying what 
he had seen in the picture, or was he ' 
drawing upon his imagination when be 
told how miraculously the girl’s every 
charm seemed to have vanished in these 
new and disillusionizing surroundings, 
and how Lancelot, shocked, dismayed, 
utterly unprepared for the swift and ut 
ter revulsion of feeling that swept ove 
him at sight of her, could but stammet 
out some faint half-sentences, which Nat 
ette in her glad security mistook for 
words he had himself led her to expect 
and to which she responded with all the 
frankness and fervor of her nature, 
scarcely waiting till she had heard him 
through ! 
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ing heart and crimson cheeks, could find 
no word wherewith to interrupt the flu- 
ent reader, who, quite lost now in the 
interest of his tale, had wholly forgotten 
her and her share in it. 

And so the cruel story went on, each 
syllable a stab in an innocent, faithful 
old heart, as Reginald told how Lancelot, 
sick at soul, and anxiousonly to getaway 
from this unbearable place, and think out 
some plan of escape from the predica- 
ment in which his own precipitancy had 
placed him, tore himself from his newly 
betrothed, under pretense of catching a 
train at Newtown, altho he well knew that 
this did not start till late that night, and 
that he would have had several hours to 
spare with her had he so desired. 

Poor, poor old Miss Ann! Somehow 
she felt herself completely back in the 
story again as Reginald went on describ- 
ing the happy young girl left standing on 
the ugly, shelterless platform of the inn, 
watching her lover away. Yes, she had 
felt just as radiantly and unsuspiciously 
happy. just as confident of their mutual 
blessedness, just as free from all possible 
doubt and fear as was this little, dark- 
eyed Nanette. And that note that Hiram 
had sent her back by the stage-driver— 
her one love-relic—that note of scant 
words, but of such intense, suppressed 
passion—no, Reginald bad not forgotten 
that either; but how differently this one 
sounded—so halting, so half-expressed, 
so constrained, so unlike what it should 
have been! 

She gave a quick, gulping sound that 
might have been a sob, and drew alto- 
gether back behind the circle of her 
friends. Oh, what were they all thinking 
of her now, they among whom she had 
been accounted as a very queen of hero- 
ines for so many, many years! Could 
they believe that this had indeed been her 
shameful lot? that Hiram, all through 
those hours of waiting in Newtown, had 
walked up and down the cheerless station, 
pondering how he might best free himself 
from this humiliating entanglement with 
a girl whom he no longer loved! Yet 
how plausible, how natural it all 
sounded! 

Now Reginald had his hero safely on 
the train. Now he was speeding fast, 
fast away from her through the darkness, 
his faithless heart lightening with every 
station passed. And now—ah now! 
came the shock, the crash, the aw- 
ful, agonizing moment of the col- 
lision,. Miss Ann forgot that Reginald 
had not been an actual eye-witness of it 
all, as his pitiless words retailed one hor- 
ror of it after another with minute ecstatic 
relish, reveling in every ghastly and 
blood-curdling possibility of the scene, 
She put her hands up over her ears with 
a moan, then tore them down again to 
listen, not to lose one word. Those 
poor, mangled, unrecognizable bodies— 
no Doré could have pictured them more 
vividly with his pencil than did Reginald 
with his pen. Miss Ann shuddered from 
head tofoot. Was he going totell which 
one of them was Hiram, and in which cor- 
ner of the nameless grave her dead lover 
actually lay? Shecould forgive him much 
—much—if but he would do that! But no. 

Hiram—oh, was it possible ?—Reginald 
was telling them that Hiram—Lancelot— 
was not harmed at all—that he had not 
so much as a bruise on face or figure— 
that he stood up, safe, sound, handsome 
as ever amid the general ruin, and looked 
about him at it all. But oh, what—what 
was he saying now? That a wicked—a 
demoniacal thought seized him as he stood 
there in the midst of the dead and dying 
—a way toturn the very horrors before 
him to his own personal advantage—that 
with one swift, exultant look at those 
unfortunates in whose mangled forms not 
even love’s quick eye could ever again 
distinguish a familiar feature, he flung 
down his portmanteau there beside them 
in the very heart of the wreckage, 
and, turning, plunged away into the 
screening darkness of the night without a 
word or sign to any, hurrying on, on, on, 
all the long night through, until he came 
at last, afoot, to some far-off wayside sta- 
tion, and there, with a Satanic smile to 


himself, once more took a train for New 
York City. 


Miss Ann lifted her head with a atifled 
cry and stared at Reginald with wide- 
open, amazed eyes. Whatcould he have 
meant! She could not trust her ears. 
Did he really say that? Yes. He said 
that as the days wore by, bringing no 
further news, no single message,no tiniest 
word from him, poor little heart-broken 
Nanette, all alone in her dreary wee par- 
lor, sit white and rigid on the unaccom- 
modating, slippery, unsympathetic horse- 
hair sofa, telling herself with great, tear- 
less sobs that her beautiful: lover was 
dead, and that he could never, never, 
never come back to her again. And all 
the time, while she was calling on God 
and all Heaven to help her bear the 
agony of it, Lancelot Stuyvesant, un- 
scathed and free, safe-hidden in that mys- 
terious New York that to poor ignorant 
little Nanette in Meadowville, was as 
hopelessly remote as St. Petersburgh or 
Manilla, was the gay, petted leader of 
many a bright midnight ball, wooing and 
winning and betrothing himself again 
ere many more weeks had passed, to some 
fairer and happier and less unsuited 
belle. 

There was a pause as Reginald folded 
his manuscript and laid it down, looking 
triumphantly around upon his hearers, 
who, with one accord decorously waited 
for Miss Araminta to speak, looking du- 
biously at each other with very mixed 
feeliugs. Miss Araminta felt the full 
solemnity of the occasion, and after a 
moment’s further struggle she rose to 
meet it. Shehad succeeded in thrusting 
self quite aside, She was first and fore- 
most the critic—only secendly an inhabit- 
ant of outraged Meadowille. She could 
be just, even tho she was a woman. 

** Reginald Paine,” she said, with intense 
gravity, giving every syllable its full ju- 
dicial weight, ‘‘posterity will have but 
the one verdict upon your story. It will 
be called an unparalleled stroke of 
genius. Simply that. An unparalleled 
stroke of genius.” 

But before Reginald had time to do 
more than make her a splendid acqui- 
escent bow, while the rest immediately 
took up Miss Araminta’s words and rang 
a sort of anthem out of them, there came 
an unlooked-for interruption from Ann. 
She had left her seat and stood before 
Reginald, her cheeks dyed with scarlet, 
unbearable shame, her gray eyes kindled 
to anger, her whole frame trembling 
visibly like a leaf in an autumnal gale. 

‘* How dared you.Regie—oh, how dared 
you!” she cried, hoarsely. ‘‘You know it 
was not—oh, it could not have been so! 
He died! Hirum died! He was killed 
that night in that collision! Oh, there 
was not any doubt—not any !—not any ! 
There were ten people killed, and he was 
one of the ten—one of those two who 
could not be recognized, or he would have 
come back to me, oh he would, he would 
have come back! For he loved me—he 
did love me—he loved me with ali his 
heart, and I know it was not as you have 
said! Oh, never, never! You did not 
know bim, Regie! it could never, never 
have been as you have said, for he loved 
me with all his heart!” 

‘* Oh, but dear Cousin Ann,” returned 
Reginald brightly, not a little surprised 
at her outburst, yet secretly gratitied by it 
asatestimony of his skill; ‘‘ you know I 
am only saying what might have been, 
that is all. A writer must show some im- 
agination, some invention, you know, He 
cannot present just bare, every-day facts. 
Of course Iam not saying that it was all 
really so, only that it could have been so. 
Don’t feel so distressed. Don’t look at 
me like that! Why I had to make a story 
out of it—you told me I might—and it was 
no story at all justas you told it to me.” 

Miss Ann stood motionless, looking at 
him with straining gaze and quivering 
lips; then her look passed from him round 
the circle of startled dames, mutely ap- 
pealing, questioning, imploring, expostu- 
lating with each in turn in rapid, passion- 
ate succession, and then, putting out her 
bands before her to ward them all off from 
her, she turned and went down over the 
uneven broken hill with hurrying stum- 
bling feet, and blindly found her way out 
of the place and along the rough walk to 





her own feuce, her o-vn gate, her own 


porch, her own dingy, worn-out, old-fash- 
ioned, ugly little parlor, and shut and 
locked the door behind her, and stood 
looking around it witheyes full of a new 
and terrible doubt. This room had been a 
very holy of holies to her ever since that 
day when within it the only words of love 
that she had ever heard, had breathed 
their consecration upon her life; and it 
wasthere, by that great high-hacked arm 
chair, as she sat listening to him so shame- 
facedly, so rapturously, so silently, that 
he had suddenly snatched her up out of it 
to hisheart, and kissed her with a kiss 
that bad lain warm on her lips ever since 
as the seal of an eternal pledge. She had 
not told Reginald of that kiss. Shecould 
not. That was something between her 
and her love alone. No one but God 
might know of that. 

And there she fell down by the big awk- 
ward, uncouth old chair, and laid 
ner arms across it, and bent her poor gray 
old head upon them, and rocked to and 
fro and moaned. At one careless blow 
Reginald had spoiled all her sweet, sad 
past forever. Over the one lovely memory 
of her life he had flung the poison of a hor- 
rible suspicion. He had stolen into the 
temple of her heart to rob its altar of the 
object of her secret worship, and hold it 
ap before the world as a thing of shame 
andscorn. Whether it was so or whether 
it was not so, who could ever tell her now? 
Even could she know that her young lover 
had really died on that fatal July night so 
long ago, who could assure her now, even 
so, that he had died in changeless faith- 
fulness to her, his love unstained by any 
of those unknightly thoughts of Reginald’s 
tale? No, she would not—she would not 
doubt him! And yet it might—oh it might 
all have been just as Reginald had said. 
And now she could never know. Regi- 
nald’s unparalleled stroke of genius had 
planted a lifelong thorn in her very heart 
of hearts. 

WASHINGTON, D. C 





THE TRAGIC HISTORY OF JOHN- 
NY-JUMP-UP. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING, 


ONCE there was a little boy 

Whom it strangely did annoy 

To have people always say, 

Full a hundred times a day : 

** Johnny, Johnny, jump up, do, 

And find this, or that, won’t you ?” 
Oh! it vexed his very soul, 

And it filled his heart with dole, 

That his ears they’d always prick 
With “‘ Johnny, Johnny, jump up quick.” 
**Oh, I wish,” he rashly said, 

‘* That I could lie still in bed !’’ 

But when he next heard folks say, 
“Johnny, Johnny, jump up, pray,” 
To his great surprise he found 

Both feet rooted in the ground. 

Yes, ’tis true, that he was planted 
Mid the flowers, with face all slanted; 
And bis legs had grown as thin 

As the very slimmest pin. 

Only a bright, laughing face 

Had been left him as a grace; 

But never can he run when they 

Call “‘ Johnny, Johnny, jump up, pray.” 
And so I’m sorry, are not you, 

For the little boy in blue ? 

MEDINA, OHIO. 
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A LITTLE RED PARASOL. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 








It was a lovely spring day in Washing- 
ton. On the lawn before the White 
House tulips were blooming in all the 
colors of the rainbow; and in Lafayette 
Square, the grim old statue of Andrew 
Jackson on his rearing horse looked down 
upon singing birds and rustling leaves and 
merry children chasing their hoops round 
about him. 

Children and flowers were everywhere 
in the parks to-day. The sun was so 
bright, and the wind so cool and sweet, 
that red lilies and yellow jessamine could 
not help blossoming any more than the 
babies could help smiling. Little Daisy 
Ray, trotting by her mother’s side through 
the beautiful grounds of the Capitol, 
would have liked well enough to stop 
there ard play with the little people who 
were racing over the terraces and tossing 
their balls down the green slopes. But 
her mamma had shopping to do, so the 





baby feet must not linger. They were 


hurried across the broad marble pave- 
ment to a street-car; and just now, when 
my story begins, they weredangling from 
a high stool in front of the parasol coun- 
ter at the Palais Royal. 

Daisy’s mamma was very young and 
very pretty. Wherever she went she was 
accustomed to being admired; and it was 
quite a common thing for people to turn 
in the street for a second glance at her 
blooming cheeks and lovely dark eyes. 
Perhaps it made her a trifle vain and in- 
clined her to give rather more time and 
thought than necessary to her own 
adornment. It was a trial to her that her 
husbind was only a clerk in the Pension 
Office, witha salary that would not begin 
to pay for the silk dresses and new bon- 
nets that she was quite sure such a charm- 
ing woman ought to have. And this 
lovely spring day, when the shops were 
overflowing with pretty things, it was 
particularly trying to be on the Avenue 
with seven dollars and fifty cents in one’s 
purse, and to know moreover that, for a 
fortnight to come, it was positively all 
one could hope to have, 

Fred had told her when he paid the 
board-bill, and gave her five dollars be- 
sides, for herself, that there would be 
famine in the land till next pay-day, for 
he had hardly enough left for car-tickets. 
She was not so silly as to run into debt 
for her fineries,so she had gone from 
place to place, vainly seeking the thing 
she wanted for the price she was able to 
pay. There were plenty of parasols to be 
had, of course, at all prices; but she 
wanted something in watered silk, with a 
heliotrope lining and a fringe of lace, and 
a handle of oxydized silver. She had 
seen it in Dupont Circle the day before, 
shading the fair face of a senator’s daugh- 
ter, and she had seen it to-day, or some- 
thing like it, at Shusters, and Perry’s, and 
the Boston Store, with little white tickets 
attached, and prices that ranged from 
eight to twelve dollars marked on them. 
Now she saw it again, or something quite 
a good deal like it—at the Palais Royal 
for seven dollars. And she had in her 
portemonnaie exactly seven dollars, fifty 
cents and a quarter’s worth of car-tickets. 
What was a pretty woman to do? 

Her conscience told her that it was an 
extravagance; but the smiling and talka- 
tive shopman assured her that it was a 
bargain, the like of which had never 
been seen in Washington, and never 
would be seen again. It was the last and 
only one of its kind that had been 
created, apparently, and to leave it now 
was to lose it forever, for twenty people 
would snap at it before the day was 
over. 

“I think I will take it,” she said, 
opening her purse with a careless air, as 
if money was no object whatever. ‘‘It 
isn’t quite what I want, but I dare say it 
will answer for the present. Yes—I’il 
take it.” 

‘** An’ I'll take zis one, Mahma,” said a 
cheerful little voice at her elbow. “ Zis 
is ’e one I like—it des suits me ezacly.” 

Daisy had been turning over a pile of 
gay little parasols adapted to her own 
size, while Mamma was busy, and had 
just decided upon her preference. It was 
bright cardinal in color, and hada cun- 
ning little owl’s head fora handle. 

‘* Pll have zis one,” she repeated, hand- 
ing it to the clerk with a bewitching 
smile. ‘*Oocan des open it for me, if oo 
p’ease.” 

** No, no, Daisy !” 

Her mamma took it from her hastily. 

‘*No, no, my dear, you don’t want it 
opened. 1’m not going to buy youa par- 
asol to-day.” 

‘‘But I awnta pallysol!” cried Daisy, 
looking surprised. ‘‘I awnt it des a same 
as oo do, Mahma. I must haveit.” 

‘*Nonsense!” laughed her mother. 
‘** You are too littleto carry a parasol. It 
would make you top-heavy. You would 
tumble over on your precious little nose. 
Jump down, Daisy Dumpling, and we’ll 
go buy some candy.” 

But it was notcandy that Daisy wanted. 
It was a little red parasol with an owl’s- 
head handle, and she wanted it just as 
earnestly as her mamma wanted the 





watered silk with a heliotrope lining. She 
insisted upon it at first; and then she 
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begzed for it; and then she cried—until 
people looking on could not help wonder- 
ing how the pretty young mother could 
have the heart to refuse her pretty baby 
sucha trifle. Only a dollar to make the lit- 
tle one happy—a rosy, dimpled, three-year 
old, who could not understand why she 
might not have what she wanted, and 
wailed piteously: 

**Oo’s dot a pallysol, Mahma—I awnt 
one too !” 

The mother was vexed and mortified. 
She could not pacify the child, she could 
not explain that she had no money, she 
did not know what to do, until suddenly 
a‘ happy thought” occurred to her; at 
least, it seemed so happy to her, at the 
moment, that she acted upon it immedi- 
ately. 

‘* There, there; if you want the pallysol 
so much as all that, you shall have it, 
silly baby!” she said, cheerfully. ‘Stop 
your crying now. Mahma will have it put 
up inthe box with her’s, and it shall be 
sent home directly. Number 203 Blank 
Street,” she added to the clerk, giving 
him a look that he understood perfectly. 
‘* Please have the parcel sent as soon as 
possible. Now come with Mahma, baby.” 

Poor little deluded Daisy slipped down 
from her stool contentedly. Her tears 
gave place to smiles, and her heart was 
happy as she trotted along the street 
pratiling about her “ pitty wed pallysol.” 
Perbaps her mother’s conscience stung 
hera little as she listened. She stopped 
at a fruit stall and bought her a banana 
and a stick of peppermint candy, and took 
her into a pleasant green place where 
there was a fountain, and a bench to sit 
upon, while she ate them. 

Daisy enjoyed the banana and candy be- 
cause her mind was at rest about the para- 
sol, and it was the first thing she thought 
of when they reached their boarding-house 
and had climbed up to their own room in 
the third story. A long, narrow, brown- 
p per parcel lay on Daisy’s crib, and the 
little one danced at the sight of it. 

‘*Here it is, Mahma! Oh, Mahma, 
here’s my litty wed pallysol!” was her 

joyful outery. And she ran for the scis- 
sors to cut the string, and hopped up and 
down like a little ben-sparrow in her 
happy excitement, while ‘‘ Mahma” tore 
off the wrappers and opened thé box. 

I do nut know how her mother felt 
when she saw her child’s bright looks 
fade into blank disappointment. She 
made a pretense of being astonished, and 
cried gut, with a great show of sympa. 
thy: 

** Why. dear me! where’s the little red 
parasol? Did the naughty man forget to 
send it? Now isn’t that a shame!” 

‘Ess it is a s’ame,” sobbed Daisy. ‘I 
awnt my litty pallysol. Why didn’ ’oo 
let me b’ing it home my own self ?” 

Sae could not be comforted for her great 
disappointment, and long afterward, 
when she lay in her crib asleep, her breath 
came sobbingly, and tears of grief still 
rested on her cheek. Her mother kissed 
them away with a guilty feeling. She 
almost wished that she had not bought 
the beliotrope umbrella. 

‘**But dear me!” she said to herself, 
‘‘who ever would have supposed she 
would take it to heart so, such a baby as 
she is? She'll forget itall by to-morrow, 
anyhow!” 

To morrow brought showery weather, 
and Duisy’s mamma did not go out fora 
morning walk. She put on her wrapper 
instead, and sat down to her sewing- 
machine to make a Gretchen-gown for 
baby. 

The bright-eyed, kiuky-haired little 
**moke” who came every day to run about 
with Daisy, and wait on her, and play 
with her, got permission to take the child 
down-stairs to a certain long piazza where 
a swing was suspended. It was sheltered 
from the rain, but on account of damp- 
ness, Daisy’s flannel Mother-Hubbard was 
put on and her close-fitting white cap. 
**And be sure, Nancy, that you don’t let 
her run out into the rain,” her mother 
said. ‘‘And don’t leave her alone any- 
where to get into mischief.” 

**’Deed I ain’t guineter,” promised 
Nancy, glibly. ‘I'll des keep my eyes 
on her ev’y las’ minute.” 

But Nancy’s eyes must have wandered 









at some “last minute”; or perhaps the 
patter of the April rain on the shingles 
sent her off to the Land of Nod for awhile. 
At any rate she came up-stairs by and by 
with a scared look on her face. 

‘*Whah’s de baby, Mis’ Ray ?” 

‘*The baby?” Daisy’s mamma looked 
up from her sewing in surprise. ‘* You 
ought to know better than I, Nancy. 
What have you done with her?” 

‘* Hain’t done nuffin. Dunno whah she’s 
goneter. Bin a-huntin’ ev’y las’ place— 
kain’t find her nowhah!” 

‘** You can’t find her?” 

Daisy’s mamma dropped her work and 
sprang to her feetin quick alarm. Scis- 
sors and spools and buttons rolled over 
the floor, but she did not stop to pick 
them up. 

‘** What have you done with my baby?” 
she cried; and the littie ‘‘ moke’s” yellow 
face turned gray with fright at the look 
in her eyes. But she could only stammer 
out that she ‘‘ had'n done nuffin—’deed-an- 
"deed she hadn’! on’y de baby was done 
gone—des natchulJy done gone !” 

Mrs, Ray flew down-stairs to the house- 
keeper’s room. 

‘* Have you seen anything of my child, 
Mrs. Jones? Nancy says she can’t find 
her any where!” 

‘*Indeed then, I haven't,” Mrs. Jones 
replied, promptiy. ‘* Nancy was in here 
leoking for her, but I haven’t laid eyes on 
the child to-day. I heard the little prat- 
tling tongue on the stairs awhile ago. 
She can’t have got out of the house with- 
out anybody seeing her, surely.” 

Mrs. Ray did not wait to argue the ques. 
tion. She ran to the kitchen, to the 
laundry, to the back-yard; she opened the 
cellar door and called down into the 
blackness below—all in vain. Then she 
ran up-stairs, and hurried, breathless, 
from one room to another, seeking the 
little one with wild eyes of anxiety. 

Convinced now that the child was 
nowhere in the house, she raced back 
to her own room, tore off her wrapper 
and put on hat and walking-dress in 
frantic haste. No stopping to match 
colors—to button gloves—to take a last 
look at herself inthe glass! Ten minutes 
later Fred Ray looked up with a start 
from his dusty file-cases, and met a wild, 
pale face confronting him. 

** Good gracious, Margie! What’s hap- 
pened?” was his frightened outcry. 
** You look as if you bad seen a ghost!” 

The wondering clerks heard some gasp- 
ing, heart-broken words, and saw the 
wife’s look of horror reflected in Fred’s 
face as he tore off his linen-duster ana 
made a dash for his hat and coat. But 
before anybody could ask a question, or 
offer a word of sympathy, the pair had 
vanished like a wind that has blown. 

It was soon whispered through the de- 
partments that Fred Ray’s pretty child 
was ‘strayed or stolen”; and who could 
tell but 1t might be another Charlie Ross 
case? Telephones and pitying tongues 
carried the story from one pubiic building 
to another. There are many links of 
brotherhood in the great granite bee- 
hives of Washington. And the State De- 
partment, and the Treasury, and the Pat- 
ent Office, had sympathy to spare for the 
affliction of a fellow-worker. 

‘*Isn’t this dreadful ?” said a pale little 
widow—who had three children of her 
own at home—meeting an acquaintance 
in one of the Patent Office corridors. 
‘You know the Rays, Miss Leslie ?” 

‘*No, but I’ve heard of them. He’s in 
the Pension Office, and she’s very pretty, 
I believe.”’ 

**Lovely! And they had the sweetest 
little child—a girl, only three years old. 
Well, Mr. Carrysfort has just told me 
that she’s lost—stolen away from home 
this morning! And her parents are per- 
fectly frantic.” 

‘*No wonder!” Miss Leslie’s face ex- 
pressed her keen sympathy. ‘“ Stolen 
from her mother? How horrible!” 

‘** You can guess how I feel! It seems 
to me as if I had to fly home this minute 
and look after my children. I don’t know 
how I can wait till four o’clock.” 

‘And Jam onmy way to a funeral,” 
said Miss Leslie, sorrowfully. ** Poor 
Mrs, Anderson has lost her baby-boy.” 

‘On, dear, dear! There’s nothing but 


trouble in this world,” sighed the little 
widow, as she passed on to her desk. 

There were many kindly hearts in the 
merry, busy, pleasure-seeking city that 
ached with an equal pity for the child, 
that afternoon. And some of them, at 
the very time, were following unconscious- 
ly a plump little maid in a whitecapanda 
plaid flannel wrapper, who trotted sedately 
along the street without attracting par- 
ticular attention from anybody. Hundreds 
of people must have seen her. Many a 
mother, I dare say, had a smile for the 
bonny face as she passed it by. But who 
was to know that the little one was alone 
and unprotected? Her tidy capand coat, 
her trim little boots, her comfortably con- 
tented air, showed her to be well cared- 
for; and there are always on a bright day 
in Washington such numbers of children 
about ! One takes it for granted that each 
one has its guardian angel and passes on 
unmindful. 

So Daisy trotted along, unnoticed and 
serene. The rain was over; Nancy was 
asleep on the back piazza; the butcher’s 
boy had left the basement door open. 

‘* An’ I dess I'll go after my litty wed 
pallysol,” said the child, suddenly aware 
of her opportunity. ‘‘ Zat naughty man 
fordot to send it, so Vildes go b’ing it 
home my own self. Nancy’s mouf is wide 
open. She can’t see me.” 

Little feet, as everybody knows, take a 
great many steps in the course of aday. 
Stretched out in a straight line, who can 
tell what miles of distance they would 
cover? Daisy marched along the airy 
streets of this pleasant city without fa- 
tigue and without fear. She stopped now 
and then at some open doorway and 
looked about her shrewdly, then shook 
her head and passed on. Once she asked 
a pert little parcel-boy a question. 

‘* Ts zis’e place where my mahma buyed 
my wed pallysol ?” 

‘* Hey?” answered the boy, grinning at 
her. ‘‘ Cancher talk United States ?” 

‘* Talk ’Nited ’Tates ooself,” returned 
Daisy with dignity, and went on her way. 

** Zat’s a naughty boy,” she reflected. 
‘‘ Tain’t anaughty man, Dess my pally- 
sol ain’t here,” 

There was much to be seen that she 
found interesting, so the parasol rested 
lightly on her mind, after all. When she 
had strolled as far as Dupont Circle, she 
wasin thethick of the afternoon tide of 


travel. There were fine carriages with 
travel. 


A funeral train was winding slowly 
along the roadway; asmall,white hearse, 
decked with nodding, white plumes, at the 
head of it; a dainty, white casket, cover- 
ed with flowers, inside. Daisy did not 
know that a dear little dead baby was ly- 
ing there, and that his mother was sob- 
bing her heart out in the carriage behind 
him. She only saw the roses and violets 
and hyacinths. 

‘* Pitty f’owers—’mell sweet,” she said; 
and ran along stretchiog her neck to look 
at them, until the hearse and the long 
train of carriages were quite out of sight. 

By thistime the houses were farther 
apart. There were stretches of open 
ground, and green terraced gardens, and 
presently a bridge, under which Rock 
Creek took its winding way, between 
the overhanging clay-banks, The little 
feet were growing weary, but still they 
wandered on, and on, and on; and came 
at length to a wide-open gateway, be- 
yond which were beds of blossoming 
plants and paths bordered with box and 
laurel trees. Tall white stones rose up 
everywhere among the green shrubbery, 
andas the child strayed in she sawa 
white hearse not far from the entrance. 

The golden sunset was streaming across 
it and across a little open grave close by. 
A solemn vocie was saying: ‘‘ Earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ;” lov- 
ing hands were showering white flowers 
down upon the little coffin, so soon to 
be hidden from sight. 

Daisy pushed her way in through the 
crowd about the grave, and looked up in- 
nocently into a young girl’s face. 

‘* What for ’o0o cry?” sheasked, ‘‘What 
for ’0o srow pitty f{’owers in zat hole ?” 

‘*Hu-sh!” whispered the girl, softly. 
‘* We mustn’t talk.” 

Half unconsciously she took the child’s 





hand, and Daisy nestled up to her with a 





familiar sense of friendly protection, 
Sne was tired, and rather lonesome; it 
was good to have somevody taking care 
of her again. So she Jeaned against her 
new friend contentedly, and kept silence, 
tho she could not understand why the 
tears were streaming down her face, or 
what the man in the long white gown 
was saying to make people feel so bad. 

‘**Is’oo goin’ in a callidge p’esently ?” 
she whispered to her companion. 

** Yes dear,” answered the young lady, 
looking down at her kindly. ‘* And you 
had better go to your mother now; she 
may be waiting for you.” 

**My mahma isn’t here,” said Daisy, 
**Tawnt’oo to cawy me home.” 

** Your mamma isn’t here* Then who 
brought you, dear?” 

Miss Leslie was surprised, for she had 
supposed, naturally, that the child had 
come with some friend of the bereaved 
family. 

“TIT des b’ought myself,” said Daisy, 
composedly, ‘1 walked a date long way, 
an’ l'se velly tired. I awnt to wide home 
wiz ‘0o.” 

** But where is home, dearie? Udon’t 
know where you live,” replied the young 
lady, beginning to feel anxious. ‘*Are you 
sure you’re all alone? Where’s your 
nurse ?” 

** Nancy’s fas’ asleepon ’e piazza. Dot 
her mouf wide open,” said Daisy, smiling. 
* Zat’s why she didn’t see me. An’ [ 
came to get my litty wed pallysol. I dess 
I better go home now, an’ see my mabma, 
an’ get my supper. I sink l’se velly 
hung’y.” 

“Then you ran away !” cried Miss Les- 
lie,a sucden light breaking upon her, 
And Daisy nodoed her head. 

‘*Ess, 1 des yunned away,” she said, 
with smiling inaifference. 

‘**Tell me what your name is!” exclaim- 
ed Mi-s Leslie.” 

**Name Daisy Way. Daisy Dowemus 
Way.” 

‘Daisy what? Say it again !” 

Miss Leslie was trembling whi the ex- 
citement of a great discovery,,ibat she 
could hardly dare to believe in, 

**Is’oo deaf?” asked the child, wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘Name Daisy Way. Daisy Dowe- 
mus Way,” she repeated, raising her 
voice. , 

** You mean Daisy Ray?” 

**Co’sel do. Zat’sdes what I said.” 

Daisy began to think her new friend 
was what sue would have called ‘ weal 
silly.” But Miss Leslie asked no more 
questions. Holding the childs hand 
tughtly, she moved toward an elderly 
lady who stood talking quietly with a 
friend while they waited for their car- 
riage. 

‘*Mamma,” she whispered, breatbless- 
ly, ‘‘the strangest thing bas happened! 
Do you remember what I told you about 
the Rays’ little girl? Well, this baby 
here says her name is Daisy Ray, and 
that she ran away from her nurse this 
morning.” 

An hour later, perhaps—the daylight 
was dying and the new moon showing 
its silver horn against the purple even- 
ing sky—Daisy’s papa came back from 
the last of his fruitless wanderings in 
search of the child. 

‘*Ive been everywhere, and there’s no 
trace of her. We’ve lost her forever,” 
he said, despairmgly, to the poor little 
mother, who lay on her bed worn out with 
her bitter crying. She began to wail 
again at his hopeless words. 

** My baby, my baby ! Oh, my baby !” 

And the kind-hearted women around 
her began to sob too, and to try to com- 
fort her with vain words, all of them 
talking and crying together in such a 
contusion of tongues that nobody heard 
the stopping of carriage-wheels before 
the bouse, or the sound of footsteps pres- 
a the stairs. 

‘* Where are you, my baby, my little 
Daisy, my darling! On where are you?” 
wailed the poor mother. 

And all in a moment, as if Heaven had 
sent its pitying answer, there in the open 
doorway stood asmuling little maid, whose 
face had been washed, who had been fed 
with fruit and cake to her heart's content, 
whose carriage ride in pleasant company 
had made her feel as tresh as the daisy 
she was named for, and whose baby-voice 
rang out gleefully : : 

‘“Whaus ’e matter wiz ev’ybody? 
Where’s my mahma? I dess she does’n 
know I’se dot my litty wed pallysol !” 





Miss Leslie was one of the young 
women that babies are said to take to 
naturally. Children and big dogs and 
innocent creatures generally found a kin- 
dred spirit in her, and she somehow al- 
ways knew the right thing to do with 
them. I don’t know whether anybody 
else would have got at the heart of Dai- 
sy’s little story so quickly; or, getting it, 
would have felt inspired to drive to the 
Palais Royal and make the little red par- 
asol a fact accomplished. 

But it was certainly an inspiration; and 
to pretty Mrs. Ray the sight of the toy in 
the cnild’s hand was like the voice of the 
apostle when he accused Ananias and 
Sapphira. 1 think hereafter that tbis 
sweet Daisy-blossom will grow beside her 
mother “in the white light of truth.’ 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for thw department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





UNITED DIAMONDS. 


+ 
* & 
4 *# & * # 
® * * & * 
* * * * & 
one 9 Ove 6 6 @ 
* * # # * * # 
* * # & * 
* * # & % 
# # # 
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Upper diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, the 
ery of an apimal: 3, a communication by 
sea; 4, a priest’s surplice; 5. a vowel. 

Right hand: 1, a consonant; 2, a reptile; 
3. merchandise; 4, to join together; 5, acon- 
sonant. 

Lower: 1, a consonant; 2, French for 
king; 3, a term; 4, a woman’s name; 5, a 
consovabt 

Left hand: 1, a consonant; 2, for; 3, traf- 
fic; 4, a poem; 5, a vowel. 


ANAGRAMS.—Selected. 


The letters of each of the following ana- 
grams spell the name of a well-known 
novel, 

Nod, quiet ox. 

. Wilt sit over ? 

Visiting near H. 

Karping my gun. 

Lord Poicy’s South. 

But no nice clams. 

I hem when I want to. 

Ts it of papa’s homely Ted ” 

. If we have lifted a cork. 

. We quit Dr. and ru~. 
E. 


SWAB OTH OID 


L. G. M. 


CONCEALED WORD SQUARE 

Arrange the five words concealed so as to 
form a word square. 

1. His voice was well trained. and as_ he 
sang it appeared as if his soul filled the 
notes with its own music. 

2. The boy was sadly tempted. Oh! if he 
could onl: ;lasp a dear hand, and be led by 
itoutof’ +danger. 

3. But have nobody near to aid him 
was to leave bim to his own weak self. 

4 The devse cloud over bim could not he 
lifred,excepting by some miraculous agency. 

5. But their had risen secretly within 
himself ali the good affections from his 
mother’s teaching. and he was saved. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 131. 
PROGRESSING PUZZLE. 


Moscow. 
Cowbell 
Bellman 
Mango 
Goby 
Byview 
Viewing 
Ingham. 
NOVEL CROSS-WOOD ENIGMA, 
Independence. . 
RHOMBOID. 
Minus 
7 ite 8 & 
Pipes 
Tamer 
ite? 














‘Use 

Without 
Soap. Mid) 
Tablespoonful of Pearline 
to Pail of Water 


And you have the best and quickest means of 
washing and cleansing. Directions for easy 
washing on every package. 
Whyis Pearline so largely imitated? 
Why do these imitators invariably select names 
ending in—INE? Why are they compelled to 
peddle their goods from house to house—use 
deception, falsehood, offer prizes, claim that 
their powders are as good as Pearline, etc., etc.? 
This is why—PEARLINE is the best ; never 
fails—never varies—has no equal—and is as 


h 


armless as the purest imported Castile soap. 
Id everywhere. Millions now use it. 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. _ 


WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 

We Guarantee to Remove the Shine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New. 
GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 

Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 


French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE.Cor.14th St... W.;731 SIXTH 
AVE. ; 276 EIGHTH AVE,, New York. 
17 TEMPLE PLACE. Boston. 








Low Estimates, 
BriateDsuce, DOU'S SOY hanes se: BOSTON 


66 Send 25 cts. for an 
CELLULOID” 23" sisssext 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need erry WTR YH ig 


like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMEN 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y 





THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


If you have Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
or Incipient Consumption, 
tke Pillow-Inhaler will 
cure you. You sleep on it 
as on any other piliow; it 

— envelopes your head witha 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours, while you sicep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillow con- 
ceals reservoirs and healing liquius which you do not 


need to bother about. Cniess you hold your breath 


you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether 
you havefsith or not, are being surely cured. The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody. 

PROF. ARTHUR F WINSLOW, A.B..of the English 
aod Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: "I 
believe the PILLOW-!INHaLER is in every way what 
it professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. have tried 
it with entire success in my own cise.” * 


-e If vou are a sufferer, send fora pamphlet that 
will tell you ail about +t, and let you see what peopie say 
of it whe have been cured, 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Penn, 









The Cortright Metal Reotug Company’s 
Shingles are more durable ard look better than any 


other for Churches and «1! Buildings large or small. 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES, 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ...$12 00 
Fine white French China Dinner foo pieces. 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $8.50: white. 7 50 
Richly Decerated China Tea ‘§ 44 p’ces$l0and 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white..... 3 00 
— Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.... 15 00 
uw 
Decorated Parlor and*Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 


ow Jrtces. 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Orders | and ayy on car or steamer free of 

mt on 











charge. receipt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 
ST s 
vhs Cc LEAS: HOSEN. 
FP. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
r Cotton of 
Robinson ome Doe. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock. ldth St.. and 
The wearing 218 West 
125th Street, 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
icago. 
Send for 49 West St., 
price-list. TRADE-MARI Boston. 




















By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Taylor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati. 0. 











PAINLES Saag Cc 





cue RTy 
CREAT ETO INE LL GUINEA,A 


EFFECTUAL 







For Weak Stomach—tmpaired Digestion—Disordered Liver. 


SO 
PRICE 


LD BY ALL DRUGG 


ISTS. 
25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


B. F. ALLEN & 


CO., Sole Agents 


FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 





| 


Me , 
IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SUMMER DRESSES, 


Wash Fabrics Made up at 
Popular Prices. 








Asa convenience to our customers, and to 
keep the employés in our Dressmaking De- 
partment constantly employed during the 
Summer months, we will make up Sateens, 
Ginghams and Wash Fabrics of all kinds at 
especially low rates, but fitted and finished 
in our usual thorough manner. 











WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF 


PHOTOGREPI OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS: 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue and 
copy of Modern Photography. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 


12 AQUEDUCT ST., ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS 60,, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 


ures representing 


DRAGONS, 
ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing for 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs, and for 
Public and Private 
They will 
prove to be a great 


Display. 


attraction, and in- 
crease the gate re- 
ceipts. 












Fairy Land Illu- 
minating Cups — all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ete. 

Just the thing tor 
seaside and summer 
resorts. 

Turn your homes 
into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Etc., Etc., 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau. 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 


this country since 
1789. 
Send tor a Cata- 
_7 logue, 
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PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 


New YORK, August 16, 1888. 
Dear Mrs. Ayer: 


Having tried your Vita Nnova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 


gratefully, 
Little Sisters of the Poor, 


SR. MELANIE. 


ST. GEORGE'S MEMORIAL House, 2 
207 East 16th st.. New York, Dec. 21, 1888. § 


rs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

NeAR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford bas de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most generously donated a large quantity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks for the benefit you have con- 
ferred by your gift, 1 remain, dear madame, yours 
truly, J. E. FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing. of Chicago. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hall to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 


what he says: 
LAKE GENEVA, WIs., June 234, 1887. 


DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You aud I have so long 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
my regurd for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort”? for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. it 
has great merit as a help tonature. I am giad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 
kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 

Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U.S. Army; 


necker, members of Congress; Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Supreme Cuurt of New York; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq.. Hon. Henry Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other emineot men. 
Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 
, Sleepl and overwork. It will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
* brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famous physician, you are not 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men and women you all 
know and respect, you are not using an unknown or 
untried remedy; only be careful to get the genuine; 
refuse substitutes. 
If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to Tne Kecamier M f’g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
York City. 


uiceic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Somme, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea,“ an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeapie stimulant.”’ Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 








Genuine only with tac-simile of Justus vor 
siebig’s signature in biue acress label, as 
Vv 


s 

e. 
Soid by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’td London. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, 
Franconia, Springs. 
In the center of al! the White Mountain attractions. 
Favorite resort of Ministers and Christian workers 
in quest of Ara'th, Rest, Pleasure and Proft. Terms 
unusually moderate. Address 
HOUSE Of SEVEN GABLEs, Franconia, N. H. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 


TREMPER HOUSE, 


Open June to October. The manager may be seen at 
5th Ave.Hotel, N.Y., Mondays and Fridays, or address 
J. HW. TREMPER, Jr, Phenicia, N. ¥. 

LOUIS F, GOODSELL, M’e'r, 
Formerly of Cozzen’s, now Cranston’s. 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Earopean Methods of Using 

















Calphar Water. 
InmaLaTion, Gas HALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
steam or ~~) air, for CATARRH, BRoncHiaL 
TROUBLES, an ISEASES Of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 

after methods employed at 
ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MaRL10z, ENGHIEN, Eavx-Bonnas, 
and other Contivental Sulphur Springs. 

Deuches of every description, 

hot, cold or tempered, with or without force (duuches 


horizontales, ecossai-ses en pluie, en colonne, &c.)for 
ReEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA, and allied 
ap 


as l at 
Arx-Les- Bains, France, and other European Springs. 
Tus Batas. PLoNce Batu. 
Establishment open June ith. 
MonoorarPu and DEscriPTIVE PaMPHLeT with list of 
is, &c.. and prices mailed gratis. Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 1689 OPENS JUNE léTu, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Isr. 


_TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 
Tavior’s Restaurant, 


Broadway. corner 11th Stree. New York 


‘Union Sauare Hotel 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORE 





_ West. From an account of the results of 


farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


RURAL TOPICS OF INTEREST. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 








ARIDITY OF THE FAR WEST.—Here is a 
statement that will interest such readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT as may be investigating 
in regard to the soil and climate of the far 


meteorological observations taken at vari- 
ous stations west of the Mississippi, and 
communicated to the Washington Philo- 
sophical Society by Gen. A. W. Greely, it 
appears that the aridity of the far West 
has been considerably overrated, chiefly in 
coasequence of the fewness of observation 
stations at the date of the lastcensus. The 
charting of more recent observations has 
shown the area which receives only five 
inches of rain per annum is comparatively 
small, has diminished that which receives 
less than fifteen inches by above a quarter 
of a million of square miles, and has shown 
that some spots which had been accredited 
with five inches or less of precipitation 
actually receive as much as sixteen inches. 
General Greely believe=, however, that the 
popular opinion that raivfall is increasing 
over the arid region is correct. Should this 
be verified, much of the land now consider- 
ed almost a desert waste will prove valu- 
able in the not distant future. 

DRAINAGE AND DROUTH —In an essay op 
‘*Tile Draining in Relation to Floods and 
Drouth,’’ Professor Kedzie, of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, shows that a 
large part of the one-ninth of Michigan 
lands returned as “‘swamp’”’ by the Govern- 
ment survey have been reclaimed by drain- 
age, and three-foarths of the malarial dis- 
eases that prevailed prior to drainage have 
been driven out of the state. He admits that 
open ditches favor floods, but the benefits 
outweigh the disadvantages. To ascertain 
the effect of tile drainage, both as to flood 
and drouth, heinstituted some experiments 
which it will be unnecessary to discuss here. 
The evidently correct conclusions he arrived 
at are thus stated: 1. Surface ditching in 
conjunction with deforesting may increase 
floods and contribute to drouths. 2. Tile 
drains may increase floods at the break- 
up in spring, when the water accumulates 
in the surface soil by the joint action of 
frost and soil capillarity during the winter, 
and the surface accumulations in the form 
of snow are suddenly set free by rapid thaw. 
3. During the warm months tile drainage 
tends to mitigate floods by taking -up the 
excessive rainfall and holding it in capil- 
lary form, keeping back the sudden flow 
that would pass over the surface of the soil, 
if not absorbed by it, and escape with the 
flood; and mitigates summer drouths by in- 
creased capacity of the soil to hold water in 
capillary form, and to draw upon the sub- 
soil by reason of increased capillary power 
of such soil, produced by tile draining. 

PEACH STONES AS FUEL.—Really. here is 
“something new under the sun.” The use of 
corn as fuel in the West is an old story, but 
utilizing peach stones for calorific purposes 
is a comparatively recent wrinkle. Yet it 
is announced tbat a new use for peach 
stones has been found in California. where 
they accumulate in such great quantities 
during the capning season as to be a nui- 
sance. From experiments tried, it appears 
that peach stones will make as good a fire 
for household purposes as the very best kind 
of coal. For this purpose the fruit-grow- 
ers now dispose of the stones at six dollars a 
ton. It is said that a sack of these stones 
weighing eighty pounds will last as long as 
the same number of pounds of coal, and will 
give much more intense heat. Apricot 
stones will not burn so readily as those of 
the peach, yet they serve well for fuel. So 
many peaches are canned and dried that 
there is quite a supply already, and when it 
is known that the stonescan be used for 
heating purposes, the dried-fruit business 
will no doubt increase in peach-growing 
sections. 

MATERIALS FOR MULCHING.—Various ma- 
terials are used for mulching, some prefer- 
ring one article and others another. Pro- 
fessor Beal, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, gives the results of severe! experi- 
ments to determine the best materials for 
mulching strawberries and other plants, 
and arrives at the conclusion that the best 
is chopped straw. He finds a thick coat of 
manure excellent for bedding plants. He 
tried old clover hay, and had a fine crop of 
clover plant to kill the next spring. Hay 
gives a similar result in a young crop of 





DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


the same way a young grain crop in the 
garden. Forest leaves held down by corn- 
stalks, gradually blew away during the 
winter, and the cornstalks alone remained 
in the spring after an open winter. Pine 
needles worked into the soil and proved a 
nuisance, and the same objection existed 
with tan-bark. Clean straw, old or new, 
or even fodder cut two inches long, less or 
more, answered the best purpose. INDE- 
PENDENT readers who desire to use mulch- 
ing material that will do the most good, at 
the least after trouble or expense, should 
heed Professor Beal’s suggestions. 

A GREAT RURAL Socrety.—The Royal 
Agricultural Society of England is one of 
the largest associations of the kind in the 
world. It has nearly 11,000 members, and 
the premiums it offers for the exhibition at 
Windsor, this summer, amount to over $60- 
000. The Society started as the English 
Agricultural Society in 1838, and obtained 
its royal charter in 1840. Its resources are 
mainly devoted to the improvement of live- 
stock interests. The annual fee is $5. Each 
member is entitled to the journals of the 
Society, the privileges of a large library and 
reading room, and at low rates the services 
of provincial veterinary surgeons, and may 
also consult professors of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College and send cattle to the college 
infirmary. They may obtain analyses of 
feeding stuffs, manures, etc., botanical re- 
ports and entomological advice. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE.— 
The French Government annually devotes 
about a million dollars to agricultural edu- 
cation in six ways. First, simple agricul- 
tural instruction in the primary schools by 
systematically trained teachers; second, by 
teaching practical forms through institute 
meetings; third, by aiding the formotion 
of local experiment stations and laborato- 
ries; fourth, by aiding the establishment of 
a sort of high school of agriculture in vari- 
ous sections; fifth, by direct endowments 
of national schools of agriculture, entomol- 
ogy, veterinary science and horticulture; 
sixth, by establishing in Paris a special in- 
stitute or species of university, command- 
ing the services of the first scientists of the 
day. 

ART IN BEE-KEEPING.—At a convention 
of apiarists in Indiana, a paper was read on 
“The Artistic Side of Bee-keeping,” in 
which the essayist said a great many arti- 
cles are judged mainly by their appearance, 
and honey is one of these articles. There 
are a few simple primary rules for prepar- 
ing honey for the market which it may be 
well to note. First, extracted honey should 
be carefully strained through two thick- 
nesses of some kind of thin cloth before 
bottling or putting away in apy shape. 
Second, clear flint-glass jars should be used 
for packages, as common glass makes the 
clear, wolden yellow of the honey look 
a muddy, greenish yellow. Third, plain, 
neat labels, with the name of the producer, 
kind of honey, etc. It would be well for 
boney producers to heed these suggestions. 

ABOUT JUDGING BUTTER.—An English 
dairy authority claims that the system of 
judging butter now in practice at the dairy 
shows is a faulty one. His idea is that but- 
ter is made for something more than to be 
eaten to day, and, therefore, should have 
keeping qualities. The true test of the ex- 
cellence of butter is not, in his opinion, so 
much its quality when freshly made, as in 
its ability to hold its good properties for a 
period of time. There is some force in this, 
as it is well known that much of the high- 
toned butter deteriorates very rapidly. after 
leaving the hand of the maker. 

GREASE DEsTROYS INSECT VERMIN.—A 
floating paragraph declares that grease is 
destructive to all insect vermin which so 
much infest domestic animals, and at this 
season multiply with great rapidity. Ten 
days only are sufficient to hatch a brood, 
and millions may be produced from one 
louse in the course of the summer. Their 
destruction now will save much annoyance 
in the future. Poultry may be freed from 
them by thoroughly whitewashing the 
house with the hot lime wash and well 
greasing the roosts with a mixture of any 
kind of grease and kerosene oil in equal 
parts. The mixture, with a few drops of 
creosote added, rubved on the back, brisket, 
neck, and under the legs of calves, will 
quickly free them from the vermin. 

THIN THE GRAPE CLUSTERS.—Do not neg- 
lect this too long. Thinning the fruit on 
the vine is almost as important as winter 
pruning. In fact, if it is certain that thin- 
ning out will be attended to; it is better 
with many varieties to leave longer canes 
and then reduce the clusters after the fruit 
has set. The size, quality, and above all 
the earliness of the grape crop, depend upon 
this. Even the Catawba will often ripen 
one bunch on a shoot if the energy of the 








three or even two might be too much for it 
Making so many seeds is what taxes the vi. 
tality of the vines. 

A HINT TO CABBAGE-GROWERS.—As cab- 
bages increase in growth by the hea@ing © 
process they have a tendency sometimes to 
split open, which very greatly diminishes 
the value of the head. As a remedy, Mr 
J. J. Gregory, the noted market gardener 
and seedsman of Marblehead, Mass., recom. 
mends going over the ground and starting 
the cabbages that appear to be nearly ma- 
ture, tipping them to one side. He says 
this tends to increase the size of the cabbage 
heads and prevents their bursting. It ix 
certainly a very simple operation and one 
well worthy of trial. 

GREEN FoopD FOR FOWLs.—Now is the 
time to provide green food for the fowls 
during the dry season that is soon to follow, 
advises a poultry authority. Oats or rye 
sown in time to get the benefit of the June 
showers would turnish fine pasturage later 
in the season, when thegrass will be scarce 
or dried up entirely. A small space of 
ground, well fertilized, would produce 
enough green food of this kind for a large 
flock. Where it is not convenient to turn 
the fowls in on the green grass, it can be 
pulled up by the roots and thrown into 
their pens and the space re sown for some 
time yet. 

MEDIUM-SIZED Roots BEsT.—In their am- 
bition to grow roots of large size and obtain 
an extra quantity per acre, farmers make 
a great mistake. The object ought to be 
rather to get those of medium size and of 
the best quality—for one bushel of these 
may contain more nutriment than two or 
even three bushels of overgrown specimens; 
and, furthermore, greatly lessen the labor 
of digging, storing and feeding. Some roots 
we have seen were so large as to be little 
better than wooden pulp forfeed. Animals 
would not eat them unless very hungry, 
avd when they did so the roots proved more 
or less indigestible and afforded little nutri- 
ment. Medium size and superior quality 
should be the aim of the cultivators. 

THINNING Root Crops.—An expert cul- 
tivator advises that in thinning turnip, 
beet or carrot crops,a great deal of work 
can be saved by using the garden hoe for 
that purpose. The plants should be separ- 
ated about the width of a common hoe, and 
one thrust forward and a pull back with 
the hoe will do what is necessary. If too 
mauy plants are left, all but the strongest 
should then be pulled out by hand; but one 
cannot afford to spend time enough to thin 
the whole crop by pulling out the surplus 
plants with the fingers. In Europe, where 
root crops are extensively grown, thinning 
is always done with hoes, 
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SWEET POTATO CULTURE FOR 
PROFIT. 


BY RENA ROSS, 











Ix localities where sweet potatoes can be 
successfully raised, they are generally a 
much more profitable crop than the com- 
mon round or Irish potato. There is, and 
must continue to be, less competitiun in the 
business, since the kind of soil adapted to 
their culture is much more limited. The 
crop also is a more certain one, usually do- 
ing well either indry or wet seasons. More- 
ever, sweet potatoes have fewer natural 
enemies to contend with; the yield under 
ordinary treatment is greater, and prices 
generally rule higher. 

The method of culture here described is 
that recomended by a successful sweet po- 
tato grower afteran experience of twenty- 
five years in the business. 

The common method of starting theplants 
is by manure heat; but those raised over 
fire are much more hardy, and if the tops 
are not quite so heavy the roots are longer 
and more numerous—a fact of much greater 
importance. By the latter method, also, 
the heat can easily be gauged, which is im- 
possible in a manure-beated bed. 

With everything favorable, a hot-bed fifty 
feet long and seven feet wide would have & 
capacity for producing 100,000 plants, and a 
single fireplace would be sufficient for 4 
bed of thesedimensions. To construct such 
a bed, the earth should be dug out a foot 
deep and thrown up to form an embank- 
ment a foot and a half high on all sides. 
In the center dig a hole six and a half 
feet deep, four feet square at the 
top and tapering to two feet square at the 
bottom. This excavation is for the fire. 
Place poles horizontally along the ridges to 
support the planks or poles, which must be 
laid across and closely together to form the 
bottom of the bed. Earth should be pack- 
ed solidly over these, six inches deep direct- 
ly over the fire, but not more than two 
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or two in depth should be spread over this 
to receive the potatoes. The hot bed, which 
should run east and west, should have a 
close board fence three feet high on the 
north side, and one a foot high on the 
south side. The roof consists simply of 
loose boards laid across. these fences, and 
should be supported through the middle in 
some way to prevent “ sagging.” 

Digan entrance tothe fireplace on the 
north side, large enough to admit a person, 
and make a boari frame for this. The door 
may be fastened merely by bracing a stick 
firmly against it when in place. Steps are 
dug down to the fireplace to facilitate in- 
gress and egress. The poles directly over 
the fireplace should have tin or sheet-iron 
tacked on the under side to prevent taking 
fire as they might otherwise do. The fire 
should be started two days before potatoes 
are put in, that the bed may be thoroughly 
warmed through. After a good bed of coals 
is secured the fire can easily be kept up by 
throwing on stumps, roots, etc., two or 
three times a day. 

The fire should never be left without 
tigatly closing the door to lower the blaze 
A thermometer placed in the hot-bed, over 
fire, should indicate about eighty degrees. 
If the bed gets much warmer it should be 
cooled with plenty of water and the fire be 

reduced. The time for putting potatoes in 
the hotbed varies, of course, with climates 
In the latitude of Southern New Jersey, the 
last of March or first week of April is con- 
sidered the proper time. 

The potatoes selected for planting should 
be of rather small size and of some short, 
smooth, prolific variety. Only perfect speci- 
mens should be used and they should never 
be cut. Place themevenly as possibly in the 
bed, covering nearly half the surface, and 
spread over them very light sandy soil to 
the depth of two and a halfinches. Over 

_this put well-decomposed manure (horse 
manure preferred) an inch or two deep; or 
if desired some good phosphate (about fortv 
pounds) may be used instead and raked in 
lightly so as not to disturb the potatoes. 
A mulch of leaves, salt hay or straw should 
be placed over all, four inches deep, but 
left on only untilthe plants begin to come 
through, which will be shown by the crack- 
ing of theearth. This will occur over the 
fire first, and perhaps not till a week later 
at the ends of the hot-bed. 

After plants are up they should be ex 
posed on all warm, sunny days, but in cold 
or stormy weather must be covered with the 
roof-boards. As warm weather advances 
the bed may be left open night and day, 
the fire mav gradually be les:ened and 
finally allowed to go out altogether. 

From the time the plants are up they 
should constantly be kept well moistened 
toinsure rapid growth. The largest plants 
should, of course, be pulled first, taking 
care during the process to press the potatoes 
down to avoid disturbing their position 
Leave the bed smooth and perhaps sprinkle 
on more earth to encourage another growth 
of plants. 

Theground designed for sweet potutoes 
should perferably be of light. sandy soil to 
Produce smooth tubers, and should be 
ready tor the plants before they are taken 
from the hot-bed. ; 

If possible the land should have been 
plowed in late fall or winter to destroy the 
cutworms while in thecrysalis state. These 
are the principle and only serious enemy of 
the sweet potato; but the numerous and 
Varied experiments of an investigating 
young farmer—a son of the gr wer before 
mentioned—have proved, corclusively that 
to disturb the cutworm in his fall and win- 
ter quarters is to prevent his trausforma- 
tion into the ugly pest that so ruthlessly 
cuts the plant in twain. 

The spring plowing should be shallow so 
that the potatoes will grow short and 
plamp rather than long. After the soil is 
made fine and smooth, furrows three feet 
4part should be drawn, and if compost 1s 
used a liberal supply should be putin the 
drill, If chemical fertilizer is used, about a 
1,000 pounds to the acre will be sufficient. 
This should be of some kind that would 
analyze seven per cent. potash, five per 
“ent. phosphoric acid and five per cent. 

4mmonia, and should be evenly distributed 
inthe drill. The cultivator shut closely, 
should then bedrawn in center of furrow 
to mix the fertilizer with the soil. This is 
done to prevent the roots from burning by 
actval contact with the fertilizer. A light 
furrow should then be turned up each side 
of the drill over fertilizer, and if the land 
is in good condition, there will be no need 
to rake off the ridges. 

The best method of setting out plants is 
by means of two simple instruments which 

convenience might be called a spade and 
tongs. Toey are unpatented, home-made 
contrivances, designed to obviate the back- 






breaking difficulties of the usual method of 
setting. They are easily constructed and 
as one man with a boy to drop plants, can, 
by use of them, set out ten thousand plants 
in ten hours with the greatest ease and 
comfort, and do the work quite as weil 
as with acommon trowel. The plan deserves 
to be adopted by all extensive growers at 
least. 

The spade is simply an inch broad, forty- 
five inches long, three inches wide at the 
trowel end, and a little narrower at the top, 
One side is flat, the other slightly rounded. 
Tae wide end is shaved down to a thin edge 
so it will enter the ground easily, and a 
piece of tin or sheet-iron is fastened over it 
to prevent its wearing rough. 

A strap is secured at the top to pass 
around the left arm at elbow, and a wooden 
pin is placed at a convenient distance below 
to be easily grasped by the hand. . 

The tongs are the same length as the spade 
and eovsist of two pieces of lath fastened 
together at one end with a thin wedge 
placed between them so that the opposite 
ends, which are slightly sharpened, may 
stand about fourinches apart. This instru- 
ment is heldin the right hand andis used 
to pick up theplant. As the spade enters 
the ground, the tongs instantly carry the 
plant into the bole, and with one tap of the 
spade the thing is done. 

The plants sbould be set two feet apart in 
the drill, and ifthe earth is dry they must 
be watered. Set plants deep, covering some 
of the lower leaves so that if the tops are 
destroyed by frost or cutworms, they will 
start again. 

Careful cultivation should be continued 
as long as possible without breaking off 
too many vines. All weeds should be kept 
out, and it may be necessary to hoe about 
the plants after cultivation ceases, care be 
ing taken not to disturb the roots. In wet 


weather the vines sometimes strike root, 
but this does no harm and should not be 
interfered with. 

The most economical method of digging 
is with a heavy plow drawn by a pair of 
horses. First, the vines must be torn off 
from one side of the row by driving witn 
the plow tipped slightly on the muld board 
and running at the base of ridge on the 
right side of the row, entering the ground 
only deep enough to tear off all the vines 
Now turn back io this path and plow the 
potatoes all out to one side, going deep 
enough to avo'd cutting them. 

Each hill will show potatoes which will 
all cling to the vine and can be readily 
taken out by those following the plow. 
After the dirt is shaken off they should be 
thrown in piles and allowed to lie a few 
hours until well dried off. Make three 
assortments at least, always handliog 
with the greatest care. Put into smal! 
baskets that can be lowered into barrels 
and empty carefully to prevent bruising. 

If sweet potatoes are stored during the 
winter they must be kept in a temperature 
of about sixty degrees. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
‘When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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“Take a Pill?” 
“Whose?” “Why, Ayer’s, of course.” 
AYER’S PILIS are the best. They regu- 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies A marvei of parity reset) 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 
4 kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
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For Sale by all Stationers. 
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Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 
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FIREWORKS. 


Detwiller & Street Fireworks Manufacturing Co, 
We have left Dey Street and are now at 


172 Fulton Street, N.Y., 


offer you the most beautiful FIREWORKS in 
the world 


At Manufacturer’s Prices. 
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BALTIMORE and OHIO R.R. 
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mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TOTHE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tab les and 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, ™ or 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 


3. M. WHITMAN, 
Better than Horst 


Genera] Manager. 
And as for walking, there 


is no comparison! 
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KERS, 
BOSTON: MASS. 








Tas lnparenpent Pass, 41 10 43 


Goup Sraast uaas Fulton StRae7, 











